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iring  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  an 

\  life  of  Talleyrand,  as  full  and  as  correct 

>f  information  within  reach  of  the  writer 

The  materials  were  collected  and  the 

ecuted,  in  the  main,  three  years  since. 

1  has  been  deferred  for  various  reasons ; 

^hich  has  been  the  feeling,  that  from  lack 

id  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  author, 

>f  narration,  discussion,  and  illustration 

}  a  subject  had  not  been  possible.    This 

3  been  but  slightly  supplied  by  delay. 

for  the  life  of  Talleyrand  are  much  more 

ould  be  imagined,  when  we  consider  his 

.  public  man,  and  the  space  he  really  fills 

of  Europe.     Careful  inquiry  has  failed  to 

any  complete  biography  of  him  in  either 

glish.   The  nearest  approach  to  one  is  to  be 

ies  of  papers  published  in  the  Dublin  TJni- 

zine,  not  long  after  his  death,  and  entitled 

1  the  Life  of  Prince  Talleyrand."    These 

ver,  valuable  as  they  are,  pass  very  briefly 

ipoi*tant  portions  of  his  life. 

diat  surprising  that  no  extended  biography 

rated   a  Frenchman    has   appeared  in  his 
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own  land  and  language.  Possibly  the  anticipated  pub- 
lication of  his  own  "  Memoirs '*  has  had  much  to  do 
with  this  want  in  French  literature.  But  by  the  terms 
of  his  will  these  "  Memoirs  "  cannot  be  made  public  till 
1868,  when  the  required  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
his  death  will  be  completed.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
Autobiography  is  very  complete,  graphic,  and  racy,  full 
of  anecdotes  of  his  times,  ably  vindicating  his  own 
political  course,  and  canvassing  with  great  freedom  the 
important  personages  with  whom  he  had  relations  dur- 
ing a  life  of  over  eighty  years'  duration.  His  intimate 
friends,  claiming  to  have  seen  or  listened  to  portions  of 
it,  so  speak  of  it  as  to  awaken  these  expectations. 

A  little  must  be  said  regarding  the  sources  whence 
this  work  is  drawn.  About  the  time  of  the  elevation  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity,  there  appeared  in 
England  a  small  work,  purporting  to  give  an  account 
of  Talleyrand's  private  life  and  character.  It  was 
evidently  the  production  of  a  French  royalist  pen. 
It  collects  all  the  scurrilous  stories  that  were  current 
regarding  its  subject ;  and  on  its  face  appears  so  bitter, 
prejudiced  and  partial,  as  to  destroy  its  own  credibility. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  very  sparingly  and  cautiously 
used.  A  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  both 
much  more  full  and  candid,  was  translated  and  re-pub- 
lished in  this  country ;  but  its  narrative,  at  least  in  the 
American  edition,  breaks  off  at  the  time  when  Talley- 
rand took  office  under  Bonaparte.  It  has  furnished 
some  of  the  speeches,  quoted  as  delivered  by  Talleyrand 
in  the  National  Assembly,  and  also  some  of  his  public 
papers,  with  many  facts  and  several  anecdotes.  The 
Magazine  articles  referred  to  indicate  great  intelligence 
and  command  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  a  warm  admiration 
of  his  character,  candor  and  ability  in  the  discussion  of 
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fmtSy  and  a  generous  diBposition  to  do 
jp  his  memory.  They  have  been  relied 
jthe  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  and 
^  been  very  freely  used;  two  or  three 
in  large  part  composed  of  the  very  lan- 
)  papers,  sometimes  given  in  full  and 
jd.  The  acknowledgment  of  indebted- 
MTopriation  is  here  made,  as  it  could  not 
J  Jone  in  tixe  text  This  acknowledg- 
ilso  to  several  of  the  works  used  in  the 
this  life.. 

»dem  work  has   appeared  in   England 
wing  title,  "  Revelations  of  the  Life  of 
and.     Edited  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 
Private. Secretary  to  the  Prince.     Lon- 
Ehis  production  was  well  received  and 
Y  the  English  press.     It    is   very  frag- 
^thout  any  order ;  but  it  is  full  of  inter- 
ad  important  facts,  given  in  a  very  lively, 
►leasing  style.    We  have  regarded  it  as 
lit,  and  as  being  particularly  valuable  in 
h  of  the  conversation  of  Talleyrand,  and 
vate  traits,  acts  and  manners.    It  reveals 
sagacious   diplomatist   in   the  freedom 
couree  and  of  domestic  life,  amusing  and 
\  friends  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  own 
i  meditation.     Whoever  reads  the  foUow- 
5nd,  that  whatever  interest  it  may  have  is 
the  numerous  extracts  which  are  given 
KecoUections."    They  are   noted   when 
en    in  the  narrative.     A    collection   of 
i  some  speeches  are  also  quoted  from  this 
iche. 
i  histories  of  French  affairs  during  the  life 
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of  Talleyrand,  as  well  as  the  varions  memoirs  of  cotem- 
poraries,  have  been  resorted  to  for  many  facts  in  which 
his  acts  were  connected  with  public  transactions.  No 
original  papers  and  documents  have  been  searched,  for 
in  this  country  that  would  be  simply  impossible.  The 
writer  has  sought  not  to  wander  far  into  general  history, 
in  maintaining  the  connection  of  an  individual  life  with 
the  transpiring  events  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  easy  to  sift  out  the  truth  respecting  such  a  life  as 
that  of  this  able  and  renowned  French  statesman.  To 
make  an  authentic  and  interesting  narrative  has  been 
the  honest  aim  of  the  author. 

Ibyington,  N.  T.,  Aufftutf  1856. 
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of  Talleyrand,  as  well  as  the  varions  memoirs  of  cotem- 
poraries,  have  been  resorted  to  for  many  facts  in  which 
his  acts  were  connected  with  public  transactions.  No 
original  papers  and  documents  have  been  searched,  for 
in  this  country  that  would  be  simply  impossible.  The 
writer  has  sought  not  to  wander  far  into  general  history, 
in  maintaining  the  connection  of  an  individual  life  with 
the  transpiring  events  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  easy  to  sift  out  the  truth  respecting  such  a  life  as 
that  of  this  able  and  renowned  French  statesman.  To 
make  an  authentic  and  interesting  narrative  has  been 
the  honest  aim  of  the  author. 

Ibyinqton,  N.  T.,  Attgtutf  1856. 
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apfents.    They  fonght  with  and  for  the  nation,  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  their  order. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  three  men  most  prominent  in 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  and 
Talleyrand  belonged  to  the  ancient  noblesse.  Of  these,  Talley- 
rand was  ultimately  the  most  successful  and  powerful,  though 
he  possessed  neither  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  nor  the  virtue 
of  Lafayette.  He,  however,  by  his  peculiar  talents,  secured  his 
own  eminei\ce  and  influence  in  the  State  throughout  all  the 
changes  of  administration  undergone  by  his  country  during  his 
long  life.  The  man  must  have  been  remarkable,  who  was  a 
favorite  in  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  then  a  prominent 
reformer  of  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy — a  foreign  ambassador 
under  the  Assembly,  yet  escaping  the  perils  of  the  *'  reign  of 
terror  " — the  chief  director  of  the  intricate  diplomacy  of  the 
empire,  yet  not  involved  in  the  mistakes  and  the  fall  of  the 
Emperor — the  principal  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  mediator  between  victorious  Europe  and  subdued  France, 
yet  an  opponent  of  that  insane  policy  which  led  to  another 
revolution — an  adviser  to  Louis  Philippe  when  his  advice 
secured  a  crown,  and  finally  at  the  close  of  his  public  life,  as 
he  had  been  at  the  beginning,  an  ambassador  to  England, 
bearing  messages  of  peace  to  the  government  which  had  once 
refused  him  an  asylum,  and  against  whose  power  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  his  keen  and  restless  mind  had  been  pat 
forth. 

A  life  reaching  over  such  a  period  of  time,  and  in  some  way 
connected  with  all  the  events  which  make  that  period  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  Europe,  must  merit  some  attention.  With 
this  persuasion  the  following  sketch  of  this  noted  man  is  made. 

Orarlss  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  was  born  in 
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k  of  February,*  1T54.    He  was  of  an  ancient, 

terished  family.     It  claimed  in  its  remote  his- 

1  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon.    The  Perigords 

endal  sovereignty  of  a  small  province,  called 

maintaining  that  independence,  which  was  long 

tndal  lords  of  France,  came  in  various  instances 

m  with  the  forces  of  the  monarchs. 

of  his  family  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  youth- 

The  fashion  of  the  aristocracy  immediately 

om  his  mother,  who,  like  the  ladies  of  her  class 

nothing  .of  domestic  duties,  virtues,  or  pleasures. 

iras  destined  to  make  the  name  of  the  family 

t  little  loved,  and  received  no  parental  care, 

»mmitted  to  the  charge  of  a  hired  nurse.     It  is 

lat  Talleyrand  never  slept  under  the  roof  of  his 

Perhaps  Charles  Maurice  was  not  a  favored 

f  a  deformity  in  one  of  his  feet,  which,  never 

him  perceptibly  lame  for  life.     This  deformity 

;  a  babe,  so  some  writers  assert,  from  the  care- 

flurse;  while  others  state  that  he  was  born  with 
a  club-foot. 

f  boyhood,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
a  perfectly  secluded  village  in  a  distant  province. 
)ined  when  seven  years  old,  by  his  next  younger 
mbaut.  For  the  physical  education  of  the  child- 
place  was  needed,  and  to  the  naturally  delicate 
rles,  this  country  air  and  freedom  were  a  great 
)  influence  of  his  early  rural  life  upon  his  imagi- 
»te  might  also,  we  think,  be  traced  in  his  mature 

o  establish  the  date  of  this  event.    Good  authorities  gire  the  above. 
)f  March. 
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character.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  there  came  to  visit 
the  children  an  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand,  the  youngest 
brother  of  their  father,  a  kind  and  brave  man,  and  at  the  time 
an  officer  in  the  marine  of  France. 

This  visit  marked  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  boy,  and  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  work  of  M.  Colmache.  It 
is  here  introduced  also,  as  furnishing  a  description  of  the  per- 
son of  young  Talleyrand,  and  as  relating  his  return  to  Paris 
and  the  commencement  of  his  regular  education. 

*'  Just  at  a  turn  of  the  road  which  led  down  into  the  village, 
the  bailli  bethought  himself  that  he  knew  not  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Mere  Rigaut,  the  nurse  to  whom  he  had  been 
directed  ;  and  he  checked  his  steed,  to  gaze  around  and  see  if 
any  one  was  in  view  who  could  assist  him.  While  he  thus 
paused,  there  came  hobbling  up  the  hill  a  pale,  delicate-looking 
boy,  with  long  ringlets  of  very  fair  hair,  hanging  loose  over  his 
shoulders,  and  an  indescribable  look  of  gentility,  which  the 
bailli  perceived  at  once — at  least  he  always  said  so  afterward. 
He  carried  a  bird-trap  in  his  hand,  for  he  was  just  going  out  to 
seek  for  larks  among  the  snow.  The  bailli  called  to  him  to 
come  on  faster  ;  but,  alas  I  as  he  drew  near,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  very  lame,  and  that  he  bore  a  little  crutch, which,  however, 
he  did  not  always  use,  but  sometimes  walking  several  steps  with- 
out its  aid,  would  flourish  it  before  him  as  if  in  defiance,  until  a 
roughness  in  the  road,  or  a  loose  stone,  compelled  him  to  place 
it  again  beneath  his  arm. 

" '  Hallo,  my  boy  I '  shouted  the  bailli,  '  will  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  the  house  of  the  Mere  Rigaut  V 

" '  That  I  will,'  cried  the  boy,  eyeing  the  bailli  askance  and 
smiling  slyly  ;  '  and,  moreover,  I  will  conduct  you  thither,  if 
you  will  give  me * 
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faid  the  bailli,  '  never  fear;  bat  make  haste  child 
ws  cold  and  sharp,  and  yoa  shall  have  no  cause 
my  want  of  generosity.' 

/  replied  the  boy,  coloring,  '  I  meant  to  have 
for  a  ride  on  your  steed  to  Mother  Bigant's 

b  child  spoke,  be  looked  with  envy  at  the  rough 
eh,  all  unkempt  and  shaggy  as  he  was,  appeared 
the  rude  animals  employed  in  plough  or  cart — 
»ver  seen  in  that  distant  village, 
all  V  said  the  good-natured  bailli,  '  then  come 
^quick,  my  lad — there — jump  up  in  the  twinkling 

lame  as  he  was,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  but  the 

pf  the  bailli  prevented  him  from  taking  a  safe 

^ned  his  little  crutch  upon  the  toe  of  the  bailli's 

ppled  the  horse's  mane  with  a  firm  grasp,  almost 

fht ;  while  the  bailli,  heedless  of  his  perilous  sit- 

l  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  village  pavement, 

)  horse's  bridle  jingling  merrily,  and  the  loud  laugh 

alf  delight — of  the  bold  urchin  echoing  far  and 

irse  the  whole  village  was  roused  in  an  instant, 

ishment  was  great  at  beholding  Mother  Rigaut's 

tting  down  the  street  upon  a  strange  gentleman's 

j^  fair  hair  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  his  face 

glowing  amid  the  golden  masses  of  silken  curls 

iv  it. 

i  stopped  at  Mother  Rigaut's  door,  but  so  little 
red  to  meet  the  truth,  that  he  bade  the  boy,  with 
emed  mightily  pleased,  hold  the  horse  while  he 
ouse  to  speak  to  the  good  woman,  who  was  already 
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standing  on  the  threshold,  all  smiles  and  courtesies,  to  welcome 
the  strange  gentleman.  The  bailli  entered  and  closed  the  door 
after  him.  What  passed  within  none  can  tell.  It  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  scene,  for  the  sound  of  voices  in  high 
dispute  was  heard  for  some  minutes — a  sound  of  sobbing  and 
of  wailing,  and  of  loud  expostulation  ;  and  presently  the  bailli 
was  seen  bursting  from  the  cottage,  and  rushing  upon  the  boy, 
and  hugging  and  embracing  him  with  transports  of  affection  ; 
then,  all  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  he  waved  back  with 
his  riding- whip  the  advances  of  Mere  Rigaut,  who  was  pressing 
forward  to  clasp  the  child  in  her  arms,  and,  seizing  him  in  a 
sturdy  grasp,  he  threw  him  on  the  saddle,  and  sprang  up  after 
him.  But  this  time  he  allowed  him  room  enough  to  ride  at 
ease,  and  bade  him  sit  in  comfort,  and  then  he  placed  his  brawny 
arm  round  the  boy's  middle  with  solicitude,  to  keep  him  firm 
upon  the  saddle,  and,  putting  spurs  to  the  capering  post-horse, 
he  dashed  out  of  the  village  without  even  asking  news  of  any 
other  child,  or  suffering  the  boy  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the 
Mere  Kigaut,  who  followed  him  with  shrieks  and  lamentations 
until  he  was  lost  to  sight. 

*'  It  was  not  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  little  town,  distant 
about  two  leagues  from  the  village  wherein  Charles  Maurice  de 
Talleyrand — Mother  Rigaut's  '  Chariot ' — had  passed  these 
first  twelve  years  of  his  eventful  life,  and  which  he  was  destined 
to  behold  no  more — that  he  was  informed  that  the  strange 
gentleman  who  had  carried  him  off  so  abruptly,  and  in  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  he  had  not  even  stayed  to  see  the 
little  Archambant,  was  his  own  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand, 
his  father's  brave  and  loving  brother,  whose  generous  heart  had 
glowed  with  such  indignation  at  sight  of  the  unheeded  state  in 
which  the  poor  child  had  been  left,  crippled  for  life  through 
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I6S  of  the  Ignorant  nnrse,  that,  without  hesita- 
prmission,  he  had  torn  him  from  his  misery,  and, 
y  disappointed  in  the  hope  he  had  conceived  of 
ftkc  him  on  board  the  ship  he  coomianded,  in  con- 
i  infirmity,  yet  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
er  abandoned  to  the  ignorant  kindness  of  which 
been  a  victim. 

i  compelled  to  delay  his  return  to  Paris  for  some 

mmediately  wrote  to  the  count,  to  inform  him  of 

l^es  in  which  he  had  found  his  nephew,  Charles 

bis  intention  of  bringing  him  at  once  to  Paris. 

I^ed  its  destination  some  days  before  the  worthy 

plied  by  his  young  charge,  drove  into  the  court- 

lK)tel  where  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand  resided. 

fe&t  mortification,  he  found  that  the  count  was 

te  army  of  Flanders;  the  countess  was  also  absent 

t  palace,  it  being  her  week  of  service,  and  not  for 

ghe  neglect  her  duty.     She  had,  however,  with  an 

resight,  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise,  appointed 

jo  receive  the  boy  from  the  hands  of  the  bailli — a 

0  was  to  be  his  tutor  at  the  College  Louis  le 

iier  he  was  immediately   to   conduct   his  pupil, 

having  already  been  made  for  his  reception.     The 

us  he  consigned  the  lad  to  the  care  of  another 

i,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell,  which  was  his 

itely  set  off  for  Toulon,  where  he  embarked,  and 

.  at  sea  some  few  months  afterward. 

worthy  bailli  lived,  the  destiny  of  Charles  Maurice 

been  far  different,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  have 

i.     He  would  have  found  protection  and  support 

unily — in  one  of  its  members  at  least — and  they 
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woald  not  have  dared  to  wreak  upon  bis  head  that  deadly 
wrong,  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  existence,  and 
compelled  him  to  struggle  and  toil  for  that  which  was  by  right 
his  own.  However,  bad  as  matters  were,  they  certainly  might 
have  been  worse;  for  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  Charles 
Maurice  was  confided,  was  at  all  events  a  kind  and  liberal  per- 
son, and  soon  became  greatly  attached  to  his  pupil.  I  have 
frequently  seen  him  at  the  Hotel  Talleyrand,  even  so  lately  as 
the  year  1828.  He  was  but  a  very  few  years  older  than  the 
prince,  and  it  was  like  a  dream  of  other  days  to  hear  the  ancient 
pupil  and  his  more  ancient  tutor  discourse  for  hours  together 
of  those  early  times,  so  long  gone  by,  and  of  their  friends  and 
companions,  all,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  long  since  in  the 
grave.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  must  have  been  to  the 
society  and  counsels  of  this  most  excellent  man  that  the  prince 
chiefly  owed  the  softness  and  humanity  of  his  character,  which 
even  his  enemies,  amid  all  their  absurd  accusations,  have  never 
been  able  to  deny. 

"  I  have  heard  the  prince,  even  very  lately,  speak  of  this 
dear  Pere  Langlois,  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  pure- 
minded  of  men,  and  his  friendship  and  affection  for  him  knew 
no  change,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  the  changes 
in  politics.  The  prince,  I  believe,  allowed  him  a  very  handsome 
income  up  to  the  day  of  his  death;  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  prevent  him  from  sometimes  indulging  his  quondam  pupil 
with  a  few  gentle  remonstrances,  whenever,  by  any  misplaced 
word,  or  ill-timed  reflection,  he  wounded  the  old  professor's 
prejudices  ;  and  it  was  a  most  curious  sight  to  witness  the 
deference  with  which  his  observations  would  be  received  by  the 
prince,  who,  so  strong  was  the  power  of  old  association,  bowed 
his  mighty  intellect,  and  submitted  to  the  reprimands  of  the 
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endeet  professor.     I  have  often  been  present 
1  alwaj  took  most  especial  delight  in  witnessing 
g,  the  true  affection,  which  existed  between  the 
lois  still  wore,  in  1828,  the  costnme  he  had  worn 
lition,  when,  as  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  col- 
^Orand,  he  had  undertaken  the  care  and  ednca- 
Ir  neglected  boy  from  the  distant  village  in 
pig-skirted  black  coat,  without  a  collar,  and 
llhe  chin,  black  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
il  and  bright  plated  knee-buckles, 
tege,  Charles  Maurice  devoted  himself  most  man- 
i     This  is  proved   by  the  fact  of  his  having 
icond  year  of  his  admission,  the  first  prize  of  his 
Competition  must  have  been  hard  with  boys  who 
k  college  for  many  years,  while  he  had  been  run- 
barefoot  on  the  plains  of  Perigord.    Three  years 
jkeerily  enough  at  the  college.     His  life  of  study 
li)ut  little  variety,  for  he  was  during  that  time 
Ikvored  few  who  were  compelled  by  the  arrange- 
Iparents  to  remain  at  the  college  during  the  short 
b  mother  came  but  seldom  to  visit  him,  and  never 
She  was  mostly  accompanied  by  an  eminent  sur- 
t,  who  examined  the  boy's  leg,  and  bandaged  it, 
out  to  force  it  to  match  in  length  with  the  other, 
i  cauterized  the  offending  nerve  until  the  poor  fel- 

0  dread  with  extreme  terror  the  summons  to  the 
he  announcement  that  his  mother  was  awaiting 

1  have  often  heard  him  tell  of  the  agony  of  these 
the  disappointment  which '  he  experienced  on  see- 

lymates  depart  to  their  various  homes  for  the  holi- 
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days,  bat  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  single  complaint  or  con- 
demnation of  his  mother^s  conduct. 

''It  was  at  this  time  that  his  father  died  from  the  conse- 
quence of  an  old  wound  received  in  a  skirmish  some  years  before, 
and  Charles  Maurice  was  now  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand,  and 
head  of  that  branch  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  Mean- 
while, the  younger  son,  Archambaut,  had  likewise  returned 

from  his  most  refined  and  tender  nursing  ;  but  he  had  had  the 
better  chance ;  his  limbs  were  sound  and  well  developed,  as 
God  had  made  them.  No  dire  accident,  the  consequence  of 
foul  neglect,  had  marred  his  shape  or  tarnished  his  comeliness. 
So,  one  fine  day,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  mark  you,  of 
this  fortunate  circumstance,  when  Charles  Maurice,  the  ddest 
son,  had  finished  his  course  of  study  at  Louis  le  Grand,  having 
passed  through  his  classes  with  great  6dat^  there  came  a  tall, 
sallow,  black-robed  priest,  and  took  him  away  from  the  midst 
of  friends  to  the  grim  old  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  received  the  astounding  intimation,  from  the  lips 
of  the  superior  himself,  that,  by  the  decision  of  a  family  coun- 
cil, from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  his  birthright  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  transferred  to  his  younger  brother. 

**  *  Why  so  V  faltered  the  boy,  unable  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion. 

"  *  He  is  not  a  cripple,'  was  the  stern  and  cruel  answer. 

"  It  must  have  been  that  hour — nay,  that  very  instant — the 
echo  of  those  heartless  words — which  made  the  Prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand what  he  is  even  to  this  very  day.  Who  shall  tell  the 
bitter  throes  of  that  bold,  strong-hearted  youth,  as  he  heard 
the  unjust  sentence  ?  None  will  ever  be  able  to  divine  what 
his  feelings  were,  for  this  one  incident  is  always  passed  over  by 
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a  never  refers  to  it,  even  when  in  familiar  con- 
ihis  most  loved  intimates.  It  is  certain,  there- 
(ngle  hour  of  which  I  speak,  bore  with  it  a  whole 
p  and  agony. 

|t,  as  asaal  with  him  throughout  his  whole  life, 
ki,  however,  was  taken  on  the  instant.  He  mur- 
h  sued  not  for  commutation  of  the  hateful  sen- 
lew  that  it  would  be  in  vain.  He  even  sought 
lorm,  outwardly  at  least,  to  all  the  tedium  of  the 
id  regulations  by  which  the  house  was  governed; 
character  was  changed — his  very  nature  was 
isted.  Whatever  historians  may  write,  and 
jrs  choose  to  believe,  he  was  not  a  *  silent,  soli- 
to  muse  while  his  comrades  played  around  him,' 
it  written  in  a  recent  account  of  his  life.  Just 
While  at  Louis  le  Grand,  he  was  remarkable 
dexterity  at  all  kinds  of  games  requiring  either 
>t  or  strength  of  limb;  which  fact  was  so  extra- 
k  his  infirmity,  that  the  tradition  has  been  pre- 
i  college.  He  was  strong  and  hardy  in  spite  of 
(.■■  This  he  owed  to  the  fresh  air  and  free  exercise 
ted  in  his  early  child iiood." 

18  by  parental  injustice  and  tyranny  that  Talley- 
prived  of  his  rights  as  the  eldest  son,  was  subjected 
tg  requisite  for  admission  to  the  priesthood,  the  re- 
younger  members  of  the  aristocracy  as  could  not 
dssions  in  the  army  or  navy. 
I  rapidly  developed  the  powers  of  his  active  and 
Of  quick  perception,  it  was  never  necessary  that 
J  a  close  and  severe  student  in  order  to  appear  first 
»iifpanions,  in  all  brai^ches  of    learning  appropri- 
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ate  to  his  age.      In  the  farther  prosecntion  of  his  education 
he  passed  from  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  Snlpice  to  the 
celebrated  school  of  the  Sorbonne.     His  advantages  were  not 
neglected.     Though  no  moral  predilections  or  religions  convic- 
tions attached  him  to  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  de- 
voted by  family  policy,  still  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture, presented  by  a  richly-endowed  ecclesiastical  system,  were 
not  wasted  by  young  Talleyrand.     He  proved  himself  capable 
of  application,  though  naturally  of  an  indolent  disposition.   His 
mind  was  rendered  more  acute  and  patient  by  the  scholastic 
discipline,  which  still  remained  a  prominent  means  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy.     His  temper,  naturally  rash  and  impetu- 
ous, was  also  favorably  affected  by  his  peculiar  training.     He 
became  contemplative,  cautious,  and  circumspect,  and  early 
acquired  that  mastery  of  himself  which  distinguished  him  in 
after  life.     Separated  from  his  family,  receiving  no  notice  or 
encouragement  from  those  who  should  have  been  most  interested 
in  his  youthful  progress,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  thus  became  the  more  self-reliant  and  conscious  of  his 
powers.     This  course  of  early  life,  resulting  from  parental 
neglect  and  an  unkind  disregard  of  his  inclinations,  was  there- 
fore really  a  benefit  to  him  in  its  intellectual  effects.     It  laid 
the  basis,  in  the  habits  of  his  mind,  of  his  future  distinction. 
Instead  of  a  condemnation  to  obscurity,  as  intended,  it  became 
the  concealed  promise  of  his  renown. 

The  fame  of  his  skill  in  argument,  his  subtlety  in  "  wrang- 
ling," had  reached  beyond  the  walls  of  St.  Sulpice,  long 
before  he  himself  had  left  it  for  the  Sorbonne.  The 
confdrenceSf  or  public  discussions,  which  took  place  weekly 
in  the  halls  of  the  Seminary,  had  brought  out  his  powers 
of   persuasion,   and  his  great  quickness  of   fancy  and  wit, 
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bemselyes  admirably  in  pointed  epigram  and 
These  discourses  were  always  read  in  public 
t,  and  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
the  Revolution  dispersed  the  whole  of  the 
NStablishment. 

e  was  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  that  the  first 
w  era  were  beginning  to  be  felt;  but  young 
•t,  took  little  interest  in  the  struggle.  His 
3r  the  moment  was  devoted  to  adding  to  his 
erature,  and  he  was  known  to  say  that  the 
his  existence  were  spent  alone,  in  the  gloomy 
^rbonne,  seated  coiled  up  on  the  steps  of  the 
bile  his  cousin  went  abroad  to  pick  up  the 
home  reports  of  "the  progress  of  events.  The 
dge  of  books  which  he  acquired  in  this  way 
^rved  all  through  life  to  season  his  conversation 
iliant  quotations. 

ess  of  his  moral  education  was  not  so  gratify- 
•acter  of  Talleyrand  became,  in  the  opinion  of 
&ed  with  dissimulation,  we  may  find  that  the 
ich  a  deformity  was  early  laid.     The  necessity 
m,  of  an  apparent  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
life  under  the  Romish  system,  when  his  heart 
ent  to  the  ritual,  or  to  the  spiritual  aims  of 
have  had  an  unhappy  influence  upon  his  char- 
ment  and  deception  respecting  his  actual  feel- 
been  an  early  and  frequent  demand  of  his  posi- 
ward  falsity,  reacting  upon  the  conscience  and 
lid  not  but  give  a  serious  and  melancholy  bias 
lisposition.    There  was  nothing  to  check,  but 
encourage  and  hasten,  this  depravation  of  the 


\. 
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conscience.     No  better  principles  had  been  instilled  by  paren- 
tal piety  and  solicitade,  watching  over  childhood's  tendencies  and 
dangers.     No  remembrance  of  the  holier  examples  of  home 
rose   up   to   rebuke   and    withstand   the   temptations,   which 
approached,  clothed  with  the  strength  of  interest,  and  offering 
the  apology  of  necessity.     Pure  morals  are  not  apt  to  flourish 
under  hireling  culture  ;  and  this  is  all  that  Talleyrand  ever 
enjoyed.   As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  came  to  understand  his  des- 
tination in  life,  and  to  be  capable  of  conjecturing  its  want  of 
congeniality  with  his  feelings,  his  tastes,  and  his  talents,  he 
was  under  temptation  to  practice  dissimulation,  and  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  religious  calling  with  a  conscious  deficiency  of 
moral  principle.     Hypocrisy  became  thus  interwoven  with  the 
fabric  of  daily  life.     Yet  we  must  somewhat  modify  our  opin- 
ion of  the  actual  debasement  wrought  on  a  soul  by  the  infiu" 
ence  of  such  a  training,  when  we  consider  that  the  formal  and 
heartless  ministration  of  a  religious  service,  where  it  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  service  is  spiritually  valid  when  the  form  is  pro- 
perly maintained,  cannot  produce  that  sad  effect  upon  the  con- 
science, which  must  result  from  a  similar  ministration  under  an 
opposite  doctrine.     This  was  just  the  case  with  Talleyrand. 
The  Romish  system  in  his  day  could  furnish  abundant  satisfac- 
tion to  a  conscience  more  tender  than  his  was.     It  was  not 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  sincerity  of  even  its  highest 
ministers.     In  fact,  sincerity  diminished  as  you  ascended  the 
scale  of  its  dignities.     It  was  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
obscure  curS,  than  in  the  Pontifical  sovereign — ^under  the  grey 
cowl  of  the  monk,  than  under  the  scarlet  hat  of  the  cardinal. 
The  priest,  who  performed  his  functions  with  rubrical  propriety, 
was  not  trained  to  look  in  upon  his  spiritual  experience,  and 
question  rigidly  his  motives.     The  Komish  priesthood  was  a 
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by  members  of  the  aristocracy,  mainly  as  an 

asures  of  the  State.     Spiritnality,  and  even 

indispensable  qualifications  for  this  profession, 

atic  family  coveted  for  a  younger  son  some 

le,  or  the  broad  acres  of  an  Episcopal  See. 

without  doubt,  was  the  moral  laxity  of  Tal- 

Y  no  means  disposed  to  cast  the  entire  blame 

I  either  parental  neglect,  or  the  religions  sys- 

nistry  he  was  intended.     That  his  heart  was 

ieyoted  to  the  quiet  duties  of  his  compelled 

fest  from  the  fact,  that  while  a  student  at 

quently  left  his  cell  in  the  evening,  clambered 

rail,  and  made  his  way  to  the  theatre,  where 

is.  Mademoiselle  Contat,  was  delighting  the 

Parisians. 

excellent  iustructors,  who  were  pained  at  the 

iful  immoralities,  and  sought,  by  such  discipline 

judicious,  to  correct  his  tendencies.    The  state 

io  which,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  was 

>wever,  hostile  not  only  to  all  high  moral  prac- 

,  to  the  semblance  of  moral  decency  ;  while  it 

species  of  incentive  to  the  passions  of  the 

But   previous    to    his   introduction   into    this 

langerous  circle  of  friends,  he  had  given  some 

tendency  to  profligacy.     On  this  ground  of 

rever,  there  is  an  obligation,  resting  on  any  one 

to  the  charcter  of  Talleyrand,  to  come  to  con- 

autlously. 

I  risen  into  prominence  at  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
s  publications  were  issued,  purporting  to  give 
08  private  life.    Those  hostile  to  him  personally, 
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or  to  the  liberal  principles  he  so  heartily  esponsed,  gathered  np 
all  the  scandal  regarding  him  that  was  in  circalation,  and  how 
much  they  invented  we  may  readily  imagine.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  were  very  careful  in  the  examination  of  evi- 
dences, when  from  the  covert  of  anonymous  publications,  they 
could  attack  a  public  man,  unfortunately  too  vulnerable.  Dis- 
crediting, therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  the  details  of  his  pro- 
fligacies, and  judging  that  they  could  serve  no  good  purpose 
could  they  even  be  correctly  stated,  it  may  still  be  regarded  as 
beyond  dispute  that  the  early  life  of  Talleyrand  was  stained 
with  great  immoralities.  He  was  a  youth  of  strong  passions, 
ardent  temperament,  and  loose  moral  principles.  Temptations 
to  sensual  indulgence  found  ready  susceptibilities  in  his  nature. 
Debauchery,  licentiousness,  and  dissoluteness  reigned  all  around 
him  in  the  corrupted  life  of  Paris.  Yet  even  in  the  course  of 
immoral  pleasures  his  constitutional  caution  did  not  desert  him. 
He  never  went  to  those  excesses  in  indulgence  in  which  Mirabeaa 
habitually  lived,  and  which  so  suddenly  broke  down  his  hercu- 
lean powers  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  Yet  like  JMirabeau 
he  became,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  his  criminal  courses,  the 
subject  of  arbitrary  arrest,  and  a  tenant  of  a  cell  in  the  state- 
prison  at  Vincennes. 

The  story  runs  thus;  though,  it  must  be  said,  the  authority 
for  it  is  very  questionable.  After  his  father's  death,  young 
Charles  Maurice  was  taken  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  the 
Count  de  Perigord,  by  whom  his  subsequent  education  was 
superintended.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  series  of 
most  profligate  acts  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
uncle,  which  seemed  to  call  for  some  severe  measures,  and  it 
was  decided  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  "  lettre  de  cachetJ^  This 
being  granted,  the  unruly  nephew  was  arrested  at  a  gaming- 
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I  to  the  Bastile;  where  he  remained  for  two 
tes  transferred  to  the  Castle  of  Yincennes. 
;  in  confinement  for  an  entire  year.     The 
ft  discipline  might  safely  have  been  predicted, 
iprofligate  no  good.     It,  in  fact,  famished 
br  canning  and  dissimalation,  in  order  that, 
ttanco  and  promised  reform,  he  might  escape 
ksome  to  a  70 nth  jast  tasting  the  most  cap- 
of  the  world.     Bat  at  length  his  assumed 
1  upon  the  feelings  of  his  ancle  and  procured 
ben  immediately  continued  his  studies,  and 
Hiem  in  a  college  at  Toulouse,  and  in  IttS 
b  priesthood  by  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  Arch- 
ie, and  afterward  a  cardinal  and  a  cabinet 
Hiis  XYI.    The  title  under  which  he  entered 
M  de  Perigord,     His  first  ministerial  services 
I  the  capacity  of  coadjator  to  his  uncle,  the 
heims. 

the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the 
iome  and  profligate  Abb^  was  introduced  into 
ij  of  Paris.  He  had  the  example  of  promi- 
I  to  sanction  his  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of 
ionable  world.  Corruption  to  an  extreme  de- 
)  worst  forms  then  characterized  the  courtly 
lost  polished  nation  of  Europe.  During  the 
tlV.  and  Louis  XV.,  the  process  of  deteriora- 
oing  on ;  until  the  form  and  pretence  of  virtue 
ined  among  the  aristocratic  men  and  women, 
the  throne,  and  fostered  the  vices  of  the  royal 
rder  that  they  might  the  more  freely  indulge 
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A  young  man  with  the  personal  charms  and  brilliant  talents 
of  Talleyrand  was  a  welcome  acquisition  to  such  society. 

A  characteristic  picture  of  the  times  is  given  by  Lafayette. 
Speaking  of  his  earlier  life,  he  says  : 

"  When  I  was  first  presented  to  his  majesty  Louis  XV.,  I 
well  remember  finding  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  seated  at  a  table  between  a  bishop 
and  a  courtesan.  At  the  same  table  was  seated  an  aged  phi- 
losopher, whose  writings  had  conferred  lustre  on  the  age  in 
which  he  flourished;  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
sapping  the  foundations  of  Christianity  and  undermining  mon- 
archy. Yet  was  this  philosopher  at  that  moment  the  object 
of  honor  from  monarchs  and  homage  from  countries.  A  young 
abbe  entered  with  me,  not  to  be  presented  to  royalty,  but  to 
ask  the  benediction  of  this  enemy  of  the  altar.  The  name  of 
the  aged  philosopher  was  Yoltaire,  and  that  of  the  young  abb6 
was  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  !" 

The  following  account  of  Talleyrand's  entrance  into  society,  is 
given  in  the  work  of  M.  Colmache.  It  serves  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  Parisian  society  of  that  day, 
as  well  as  to  evince  the  immediate  and  flattering  success  of  the 
young  abb6. 

"Talleyrand  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the  world  of 
fashion  under  the  very  best  auspices.  It  was  at  the  house  of 
the  Marquis  de  Brignol6,  one  Saturday  eveping  in  the  year 
ltt2,  that  he  made  his  dihut  on  leaving  the  seminary.  It  was  a 
memorable  event  in  his  life,  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  any 
of  those  which  have  succeeded  it,  and  he  felt  far  more  emotion 
on  this  occasion  than  he  did  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  ho 
stepped  forward  to  receive  the  key  of  grand  chamberlain,  or  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.     He  was  a  remarkably  handsomo 
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sh  complexion  and  long  golden  hair  mnst 
great  advantage  among  the  crowd  of  with- 
rdered  wigs,  with  which  the  salon  was  already 
him  relate  the  adventures  of  this  his  first 
ig  a  page  torn  from  some  old  memoir,  and 
|i  inspire  a  feeling  of  interest  almost  akin  to 
I  of  the  listener.  He  tells  a  story,  too,  with 
jDd  seems  to  grow  young  again  in  the  memory 

Imces  which  marked  his  first  appearance  in 

t 

I  Brignol^  was  one  of  the  most  witty,  clever 

ime  in  Paris,  and  held  a  peculiar  position  in 

ring  had  the  address  to  shake  off  the  trammels 

tque,  and*  to  avow  herself  the  admirer  of  all 

ible,  whether  it  proceeded  from  this  set  or  from 

daring  skeptic  or  shrinking  believer.      All 

dder   her  salon    as    neutral    ground,  and    to 

inds  the  flag  of  truce,  which  she  held  out  to 

ich  grace  and  affability.     It  happened  that  the 

in  the  young  Abb6  de  Perigord  made  his  first 

I  a  peculiarly  brilliant  one,  owing  to  the  return 

•ach,  after  a  long  absence  from  Paris.      It  was 

I  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cheva- 

rs,  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  of  the  day. 

)  commenced  with  a  quarrel,  and  lasted  through 

rf  circumstances  until  the  death  of  Boufflers, 

I  during  the  Restoration  in  1815. 

lelight  you  to  hear  the  prince  relate  this  story. 

1  now  at  the  boyish  waggery,  although  express- 

.ition  for  the  horrible  pun  which  passion  and  cir- 

mg  from  him  in  the  heat  of  the  moment.     It  was 

le  says  it  was  his  last  also,  although  its  great 
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success  might  certainlj  have  warranted  many  a  repetition  .of 
the  attempt.  The  yoang  abb^  had  ensconced  himself  in  a 
vacant  seat,  quite'  aloof  from  the  rest  ai  the  company,  being 
bent  on  obsenring  all  that  passed,  and  caring  not  for  a  share  in 
the  conversation.  He  had  not  long  been  seated  in  this  place 
when  he  was  accosted  by  Philidor,  the  renowned  chess-player, 
who,  like  himself,  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  most  modest 
and  retiring  habits.  He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  house, 
and  therefore  a  valuable  neighbor  for  oar  young  novice,  and 
they  soon  fell  into  close  and  friendly  conversation.  D'Alem- 
bert  was  there,  and  Diderot,  and  many  other  of  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  the  day,  and  Philidor,  with  good-natured 
attention,  pointed  them  oat  to  the  abb6,  much  diverted  with  the 
great  interest  the  latter  seemed  to  take  in  each  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, who  swept  past  him  on  his  way  to  lay  his  homage  at 
the  feet  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  They  had  been  some  time 
conversing  thus,  when  their  retirement  was  invaded  by  two 
young  officers,  the  one  an  hussar,  the  other  belonging  to  the 
regiment  of  Royal  Cravatte,  poor  Marie  Antoinette's  favorite 
regiment,  and  the  most  insolent  and  saucy  one  in  the  whole 
service.  They  were  evidently  very  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of 
some  good  story,  for  they  were  speaking  low  and  laughing 
heartily. 

'' '  Let  us  get  a  seat  down  yonder  against  the  wall,'  said  the 
one  to  the  other,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  joke.  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  overheard.' 

"  *  But  I  see  no  room,'  replied  his  companion;  *  there  is  Phili- 
dor down  there,  talking  to  some  unfledged  blackbird  from  the 
seminary.' 

"  '  No  matter,  we  must  have  the  place.  Philidor  will  soon 
yield,  and  the  abb6  cannot  hold  out  agamst  us." 

**  They  advanced  straight  to  where  Philidor  and  his  com- 
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d,  and,  with  an  insolence  which  can  hardly 

>nr  dajy  bat  which,  it  appears  was  qaite  the 

I  and  fashion  at  that  time,  began  to  annoj,  by 

g  and  rude  behavior,  the  occupants  of  the 

iiey  coveted.    Poor  Philidor,  whose  meekness 

» proverbial,  soon  became  alarmed,  and  sonnded 

I  without  parley.     He  rose,  with  a  frightened 

and,  remarking  that  the  room  was  so  insup- 

»t  he  was  stifled,  walked  away  on  tip-toe,  not 

\Bt  a  glance  behind.     The  Chevalier  de  Bouf- 

officers,  immediately  seized  the  vacated  chair, 

Boldier-fashion,  astride  npofi  the  seat,  with  his 

he  back,  staring  with  effrontery  at  the  young 

ng  daunted,  remained  quietly  in  the  same  posi- 

d  maintained  during  the  whole  evening.     He 

fcry  word  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed 

)  friends  as  they  approached,  and  was  deter- 

>ve  an  inch.     The  Royal  Cravatte  stood  beside 

the  abb6  was  thus  completely  hemmed  in,  save 

the  door,  through  which  it  was  the  evident 

)  friends  to  make  him  soon  vanish.     Finding, 

Intention  completely  defeated  by  the  cool  man- 

1  it   was   received,  the   Royal   Cravatte   lost 

sked  the  abbe,  with  a  sneer,  if  the  heat  of  the 

incommode  him,  at  the  same  time  advising  him, 

iding    kindness,   to  seek   the   refreshing   cool- 

md  salon,  as  his  friend  had  already  done  at  their 

it  the  abb6  answered  with  a  bland  politeness 

I  manner  even  then,  thanking  the  officer  for  his 

insuring  him  that,  being  of  a  rather  chilly  nature, 

imaining  in  the  warmer  apartment.     Royal  Cra- 
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young  abb6  might  be  presented  to  ber.  It 
*  de  Bonfflers  himself  who  nndertook  the 
flattering  heart  young  Talleyrand  walked 
nd  accosted  the  venerable  lady,  whose  great 
epntations  had  reached  even  to  the  seminary 
.  just  escaped.  It  was  an  awful  moment  oi 
icribes  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  emotions  he 
ed. 

lefTand  was  at  that  time  the  oracle  of  the 
Paris  ;  her  verdict  was  sufficient  at  once  to 
reputation  of  a  man  of  wit;  and  it  cannot  be 
refore,  if  our  young  siminariste  approached 
iie  high  fauteuil  in  which  the  lady  sat,  as  it 
presiding  over  the  assembly  with  undisputed 
irbole  scene  should  have  produced  an  impres- 
nory  which  time  has  not  even  yet  been  power- 
ice.     Madame  du  Deffand  was  surrounded  by 
her  chosen  friends,  the  favorite  few  whom  she 
3ecial  notice  ;  and  in  the  midst  there  stood 
*,  a  low  stool,  reserved  for  those  with  whom 
)ld  more  private  converse  than  could  possibly 
any  member  of  the  circle.    It  was  to  this  seat 
ier  de  Boufflers  led  the  young  Abb6  de  Peri- 
in  a  moment  found  himself  the  object  of  curi- 
mi  to  the  whole  collection  of  beaux-esprits,  who 
.  of  body-guard  to  their  queen  elect.    The  abb6 
sit  the  moment,  but   little  occupied  with  the 
might  produce  upon  the  company;  his  attention 
torbed  by  Madame  du  Deffand  herself;  and  if 
»  a  slight  nervous  agitation  as  he  took  his  seat 
IS  in  dread  of  her  all-powerful  verdict  alone. 
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vatte  thereupon  grew  angry;  he  was  a  Cadet  de  Montigny,  not 
long  arrived  from  Normandy,  and  had  not  yet  lost  his  misera- 
ble Norman  drawl. 

**  *  Say,  then,  my  dear  abb6,'  said  he.  *  Perhaps,  as  you  are 
just  born,  you  may  not  yet  have  been  to  school ;  you  have  yet 
to  learn  many  things,  Monsieur  PAbb^,  among  which — '  '  Par- 
don me,*  interrupted  the  abb6,  starting  up,  with  heightened 
color,  and  with  flashing  eye,  and  mimicking  the  lengthened 
nasal  twang  of  the  officer,  *  I  have  been  to  school,  and  have 
learnt  my  letters,  and  know  that  an  ahh6  (AB)  is  not  made  to 
Mer  (CD),  and  'tis  not  your  ejpee  (EP)  can  make  me  bter 
(OT).' 

"The  loud  voice  and  insolent  gesture  of  the  officer  had 
caused  a  little  knot  of  assembled  guests  to  gather  round, 
and  this  sally  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter.  Boufflers, 
who  never  could  resist  pleasantry,  seemed  more  diverted 
than  any  one  present ;  and,  while  the  discomfited  Royal 
Cravatte  slunk  among  the  company,  unable  to  bear  the 
mockery  which  the  witty  retort  of  the  abbe  had  brought  upon 
him,  Boufflers  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  applauded 
the  jest  with  right  good  will. 

"  This  is  the  very  first  hon-mot  of  the  prince  upon  record,  and 
although  he  expresses  himself  heartily  ashamed  of  its  perpetra- 
tion, yet  it  was  the  means  of  establishing  his  reputation  as  a 
person  not  to  be  slighted,  one  with  whom  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reckon  before  venturing  on  pleasantry.  The  story,  of 
course,  went  round  the  sahn^  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
savanSf  who  were  enchanted  at  witnessing  the  military  insolence 
of  the  Royal  Cravatte  receive  a  check  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  would  have  been  so  little  expected.  Rumor  of  the  witticism 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Madame  du  Defifand,  who  instantly 
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I  young  abb6  might  be  presented  to  her.  It 
t  de  Bonfflers  himself  who  undertook  the 
[  fluttering  heart  young  Talleyrand  walked 
^d  accosted  the  venerable  lady,  whose  great 
reputations  had  reached  even  to  the  seminary 
I  just  escaped.  It  was  an  awful  moment  of 
^ribes  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  emotions  he 
kd. 

r 

leffand  was  at  that  time  the  oracle  of  the 

Paris  ;  her  verdict  was  sufficient  at  once  to 

Hputation  of  a  man  of  wit;  and  it  cannot  be 

frefore,  if  our  young  s4minariste  approached 

ke  high  fautenil  in  which  the  lady  sat,  as  it 

presiding  over  the  assembly  with  undisputed 

jwhole  scene  should  have  produced  an  impres- 

Bory  which  time  has  not  even  yet  been  power* 

Ice.     Madame  du  Deffand  was  surrounded  by 

liter  chosen  friends,  the  favorite  few  whom  she 

becial  notice  ;  and  in  the  midst  there  stood 

i;  a  low  stool,  reserved  for  those  with  whom 

ttd  more  private  converse  than  could  possibly 

'  any  member  of  the  circle.    It  was  to  this  seat 

r  

Her  de  Boufflers  led  the  young  Abbe  de  Peri- 
fa  a  moment  found  himself  the  object  of  curi- 
im  to  the  whole  collection  of  beaux-espritSy  who 
;  of  body-guard  to  their  queen  elect.  The  abb6 
ftt  the  moment,  but  little  occupied  with  the 
might  produce  upon  the  company;  his  attention 
xxrbed  by  Madame  du  DeflFand  herself;  and  if 
•c  a  slight  nervous  agitation  as  he  took  his  seat 
IS  in  dread  of  her  all-powerful  verdict  alone. 
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''It  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  coontenance  of 
greater  benigDity  than  that  of  Madame  da  Deffand  ;  she  was 
a  complete  specimen,  both  in  person  and  costnme,  of  venerable 
beauty  ;  and  as  the  abbe  gazed  upon  her,  he  fdt  that  there 
was  no  longer  ridicule  in  the  platonic  love  of  Horace  Walpole, 
or  in  the  enthusiastic  passion  of  her  later  admirers.  She  had 
been  totally  blind  for  many  years,  and  this  infirmity,  instead  of 
being  a  disfigurement,  as  might  be  imagined,  seemed  to  increase 
the  mild  placidity  of  her  features  almost  to  beatitude.  At 
the  moment  of  young  Talleyrand^s  approach  she  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  delight  which  his  boyish  retort  had  inspired, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  she  bade  him  recount  the  story, 
which  he  was  fain  to  do,  and,  aided  by  her  encouragement  and 
the  applause  of  the  circle,  be  told  it  with  so  much  rapture  and 
good-humor,  that  his  success  was  complete.  He  was  welcomed 
among  the  coterie  as  a  kindred  spirit,  and  from  that  hour  was 
considered  an  acquisition  to  that  choice  *  circle.'  He  was  thus 
thrown  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  society  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  that  epoch,  the  most  brilliant  ever  registered  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  schoolboy  pun  of  Talleyrand  is  for- 
gotten now — ^lost  amid  the  more  sterling  wit  of  the  many  hon- 
mots  and  trite  aphorisms  to  which  he  has  given  utterance,  and 
which  have  become  popular  in  every  country.  Not  so  the  ndivt 
exclamation  of  Madame  du  Deffand  upon  the  occasion,  when 
she  learned  the  fright  and  sudden  retreat  of  Philidor.  '  That 
man  was  born  a/ooZ,'  said  she  ;  'nothing  but  his  geniws  saves 
him  !' 

"  I  have  heard  from  another  quarter  of  the  judgment  of  the 
prince's  character  pronounced  by  the  blind  woman  on  that 
very  same  evening,  and  which,  if  true,  ought  to  stamp  her  fame 
as  a  physiognomist  beyond  compare.    After  having  passed  her 
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r  the  features  of  the  joiiDg  abb6,  as  was  her 

;  stranger  was   presented   to  her  notice,  she 

young  man.    Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her 

awn  foresight  will  render  you  independent  of 

* 

of  the  palace,  Talleyrand  attached  himself  to 

tdame  Du  Barri,  who  was  then  the  favorite  of 

during  the  ascendency  of  this  influential  lady 

»  be  found  among  the  constant  attendants  in 

k  not  very  delicate  bonrtnot,  uttered  in  her 

sported  to  the  king,  is  said  to  have  laid  the 

lis  fortunes.    The  dissolute  monarch  was  de- 

abb6  whose  wit  was  well  set  off  by  his  irreligioii. 

allow  such  an  ecclesiastic  to  go  unbeneficed. 

qpon  him  two  abbayes,  which  produced  hun  a 

tf  about  twenty-five  thousand  francs.      Thus 

1  early  admitted  to  share  the  wealth  of  the 

rupt  Gallican  Church,  in  whose  destruction  he 

the  most  active  and  zealous  agent.     His  spiritual 

lumed  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  imposed  no  labors, 

nished  him  with  means  to  gratify  his  love  of 

X)  urge  his  way  to  the  possession  of  still  richer 

Connected  already  with  these  gifts,  he  had  re- 

ae  king   the    s^trvivcmce^   or  reversion,   of   the 

atun,  of  which  See  he  was  afterward  the  incum- 

nd  position  at  Court  brought  young  Talleyrand 
1th  nearly  all  the  celebrated  characters  of  the  day. 
aow  closing  a  life,  the  powerful  influence  of  which 
i  upon  the  succeeding  age,  more  even  than  it  had 
own.     Talleyrand  sought  an  opportunity  to  pay 
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A  yoang  man  with  the  personal  charms  and  brilliant  talents 
of  Tallejrand  was  a  welcome  acquisition  to  such  society. 

A  characteristic  picture  of  the  times  is  given  by  Lafayette. 
Speaking  of  his  earlier  life,  he  says  : 

"  When  I  was  first  presented  to  his  majesty  Louis  XV.,  I 
well  remember  finding  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  seated  at  a  table  between  a  bishop 
and  a  courtesan.  At  the  same  table  was  seated  an  aged  phi- 
losopher, whose  writings  had  conferred  lustre  on  the  age  in 
which  he  flourished;  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
sapping  the  foundations  of  Christianity  and  undermining  mon- 
archy. Yet  was  this  philosopher  at  that  moment  the  object 
of  honor  from  monarchs  and  homage  from  countries.  A  young 
abbe  entered  with  me,  not  to  be  presented  to  royalty,  but  to 
ask  the  benediction  of  this  enemy  of  the  altar.  The  name  of 
the  aged  philosopher  was  Yoltaire,  and  that  of  the  young  abb6 
was  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  !" 

The  following  account  of  Talleyrand's  entrance  into  society,  is 
given  in  the  work  of  M.  Colmache.  It  serves  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  Parisian  society  of  that  day, 
as  well  as  to  evince  the  immediate  and  flattering  success  of  the 
young  abb^. 

"  Talleyrand  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the  world  of 
fashion  under  the  very  best  auspices.  It  was  at  the  house  of 
the  Marquis  de  Brignol6,  one  Saturday  eveping  in  the  year 
It  t2,  that  he  made  his  dibut  on  leaving  the  seminary.  It  was  a 
memorable  event  in  his  life,  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  any 
of  those  which  have  succeeded  it,  and  he  felt  far  more  emotion 
on  this  occasion  than  he  did  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  ho 
stepped  forward  to  receive  the  key  of  grand  chamberlain,  or  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.     He  was  a  remarkably  handsomo 
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ih  complexion  and  long  golden  bair  mast 
great  advantage  among  the  crowd  of  with- 
dered  wigs,  with  which  the  salon  was  already 
him  relate  the  adventures  of  this  his  first 
[ng  a  page  torn  from  some  old  memoir,  and 
inspire  a  feeling  of  interest  almost  akin  to 
of  the  listener.    He  tells  a  story,  too,  with 

seems  to  grow  young  again  in  the  memory 
.nces  which  marked  his  first  appearance  in 


^  Brignol6  was  one  of  the  most  witty,  clever 

Erne  in  Paris,  and  held  a  peculiar  position  in 

ping  had  the  address  to  shake  off  the  trammels 

jk^ue,  and'  to  avow  herself  the  admirer  of  all 

^ble,  whether  it  proceeded  from  this  set  or  from 

^  daring  skeptic   or   shrinking   believer.      All 

Kder  her  salon    as    neutral    ground,  and    to 

tads  the  flag  of  truce,  which  she  held  out  to 

iich  grace  and  affability.     It  happened  that  the 

bin  the  young  Abb6  de  Perigord  made  his  first 

is  a  peculiarly  brilliant  one,  owing  to  the  return 

bach,  after  a  long  absence  from  Paris.      It  was 

Q  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cheva- 

BFS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  of  the  day. 

p  commenced  with  a  quarrel,  and  lasted  through 

of  circumstances  until  the  death  of  Boufflers, 

d  during  the  Restoration  in  1815. 

delight  you  to  hear  the  prince  relate  this  story. 

jn  now  at  the  boyish  waggery,  although  express- 

vition  for  the  horrible  pun  which  passion  and  cir- 

ong  from  him  in  the  heat  of  the  moment.     It  was 

lie  says  it  was  his  last  also,  although  its  great 
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• 

success  might  certainly  have  warranted  many  a  repetition  .of 
the  attempt.  The  young  abb6  had  ensconced  himself  in  a 
vacant  seat,  qaite  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  being 
bent  on  observing  all  that  passed,  and  caring  not  for  a  share  in 
the  conversation.  He  had  not  long  been  seated  in  this  place 
when  he  was  accosted  by  Philidor,  the  renowned  chess-player, 
who,  like  himself,  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  most  modest 
and  retiring  habits.  He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  house, 
and  therefore  a  valuable  neighbor  for  our  young  novice,  and 
they  soon  fell  into  close  and  friendly  conversation.  D'Alem- 
bert  was  there,  and  Diderot,  and  many  other  of  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  the  day,  and  Philidor,  with  good-natured 
attention,  pointed  them  out  to  the  abb6,  much  diverted  with  the 
great  interest  the  latter  seemed  to  take  in  each  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, who  swept  past  him  on  his  way  to  lay  his  homage  at 
the  feet  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  They  had  been  some  time 
conversing  thus,  when  their  retirement  was  invaded  by  two 
young  officers,  the  one  an  hussar,  the  other  belonging  to  the 
regiment  of  Royal  Cravatte,  poor  Marie  Antoinette's  favorite 
regiment,  and  the  most  insolent  and  saucy  one  in  the  whole 
service.  They  were  evidently  very  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of 
some  good  story,  for  they  were  speaking  low  and  laughing 
heartily. 

"  '  Let  us  get  a  seat  down  yonder  against  the  wall,'  said  the 
one  to  the  other,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  joke.  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  overheard.' 

"  *  But  I  see  no  room,'  replied  his  companion;  *  there  is  Phili- 
dor down  there,  talking  to  some  unfledged  blackbird  from  the 
seminary.' 

"  '  No  matter,  we  must  have  the  place.  Philidor  will  soon 
yield,  and  the  abb6  cannot  hold  out  against  ns." 

**  They  advanced  straight  to  where  Philidor  and  his  com- 
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1,  and,  with  an  insolence  which  can  hardly 

nr  dajy  bnt  which,  it  appears  was  qoite  the 

i  and  fashion  at  that  time,  began  to  annoy,  by 

1^  and  rude  behavior,  the  occupants  of  the 

bey  coveted.    Poor  Philidor,  whose  meekness 

l^overbial,  soon  became  alarmed,  and  sounded 

without  parley.     He  rose,  with  a  frightened 

and,  remarking  that  the  room  was  so  insup- 

fc  he  was  stifled,  walked  away  on  tip-toe,  not 

Bt  a  glance  behind.     The  Chevalier  de  Bouf- 

officers,  immediately  seized  the  vacated  chair, 

loldicr-fashion,  astride  npofi  the  seat,  with  his 

lie  back,  staring  with  effrontery  at  the  young 

Dg  daunted,  remained  quietly  in  the  same  posi- 

d  maintained  during  the  whole  evening.     He 

^ery  word  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed 

►  friends  as  they  approached,  and  was  deter- 

ve  an  inch.     The  Royal  Cravatte  stood  beside 

the  abb6  was  thus  completely  hemmed  in,  save 

the  door,  through  which  it  was  the  evident 

I  friends  to  make  him  soon  vanish.     Finding, 

intention  completely  defeated  by  the  cool  man- 

i  it  was   received,  the   Royal   Cravatte  lost 

sked  the  abb6,  with  a  sneer,  if  the  heat  of  the 

incommode  him,  at  the  same  time  advising  him, 

iding    kindness,   to  seek   the   refreshing   cool- 

ind  saloTif  as  his  friend  had  already  done  at  their 

it  the  abb6  answered  with  a  bland  politeness 

;  manner  even  then,  thanking  the  officer  for  his 

issuring  him  that,  being  of  a  rather  chilly  nature, 

maining  in  the  warmer  apartment.    Royal  Cra- 
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yonng  abb6  might  be  presented  to  her.    It 

'  de  Bonfflers  himself  who  nndertook  the 

flattering  heart  yonng  Talleyrand  walked 

id  accosted  the  venerable  lady,  whose  great 

spntations  had  reached  even  to  the  seminary 

just  escaped.     It  was  an  awfnl  moment  of 

cribes  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  emotions  he 

ed. 

^ffand  was  at  that  time  the  oracle  of  the 

Paris  ;  her  verdict  was  sufficient  at  once  to 

reputation  of  a  man  of  wit;  and  it  cannot  be 

refore,  if  our  young  sSminariste  approached 

ie  high  fautenil  in  which  the  lady  sat,  as  it 

Presiding  over  the  assembly  with  undisputed 

irhole  scene  should  have  produced  an  impres- 

lory  which  time  has  not  even  yet  been  power^ 

jce.     Madame  du  Deffand  was  surrounded  by 

her  chosen  friends,  the  favorite  few  whom  she 

lecial  notice  ;  and  in  the  midst  there  stood 

;  a  low  stool,  reserved  for  those  with  whom 

Id  more  private  converse  than  could  possibly 

any  member  of  the  circle.    It  was  to  this  seat 

ier  de  Bonfflers  led  the  yonng  Abb6  de  Peri- 

in  a  moment  found  himself  the  object  of  curi- 

m  to  the  whole  collection  of  beaux-esprits,  who 

of  body-guard  to  their  queen  elect.    The  abb6 

kt  the  moment,  but   little  occupied  with  the 

night  produce  upon  the  company;  his  attention 

orbed  by  Madame  du  Deffand  herself;  and  if 

e  a  slight  nervous  agitation  as  he  took  his  seat 

\B  in  dread  of  her  all-powerful  verdict  alone. 
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Tatte  thereapon  grew  angry;  he  was  a  Cadet  de  Montigny,  not 
loDg  arrived  from  Normandy,  and  had  not  yet  lost  his  misera- 
ble Norman  drawl. 

'*  *  Say,  then,  my  dear  abb6,'  said  he.  *  Perhaps,  as  you  are 
jnst  born,  you  may  not  yet  have  been  to  school;  you  have  yet 
to  learn  many  things,  Monsieur  rAbb6,  among  which — '  *  Par- 
don me,*  interrupted  the  abb6,  starting  up,  with  heightened 
color,  and  with  flashing  eye,  and  mimicking  the  lengthened 
nasal  twang  of  the  ofiBcer,  *  I  Jiavt  been  to  school,  and  have 
learnt  my  letters,  and  know  that  an  ahhd  (AB)  is  not  made  to 
Mer  (CD),  and  'tis  not  your  &pee  (EP)  can  make  me  bier 
(OT).' 

"  The  loud  voice  and  insolent  gesture  of  the  ofiBcer  had 
caused  a  little  knot  of  assembled  guests  to  gather  round, 
and  this  sally  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter.  Boufflers, 
who  never  could  resist  pleasantry,  seemed  more  diverted 
than  any  one  present  ;  and,  while  the  discomfited  Royal 
Cravatte  slunk  among  the  company,  unable  to  bear  the 
mockery  which  the  witty  retort  of  the  abbe  had  brought  upon 
him,  Bouflfters  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  applauded 
the  jest  with  right  good  will. 

"  This  is  the  very  first  bon-mot  of  the  prince  upon  record,  and 
although  he  expresses  himself  heartily  ashamed  of  its  perpetra- 
tion, yet  it  was  the  means  of  establishing  his  reputation  as  a 
person  not  to  be  slighted,  one  with  whom  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reckon  before  venturing  on  pleasantry.  The  story,  of 
course,  went  round  the  salon,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
savans,  who  were  enchanted  at  witnessing  the  military  insolence 
of  the  Royal  Cravatte  receive  a  check  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  would  have  been  so  little  expected.  Rumor  of  the  witticism 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Madame  da  DefiTand,  who  instantly 
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yonng  abb6  might  be  presented  to  her.  It 
r  de  Bonfflers  himself  who  undertook  the 

flnttering  heart  young  Talleyrand  walked 
•d  accosted  the  venerable  lady,  whose  great 

t 

eputations  had  reached  even  to  the  seminary 
{  just  escaped.  It  was  an  awful  moment  of 
fcribes  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  emotions  he 
led. 

Keffand  was  at  that  time  the  oracle  of  the 
Paris  ;  her  yerdict  was  sufficient  at  once  to 
IPeputation  of  a  man  of  wit;  and  it  cannot  be 
tefore,  if  our  young  siminariste  approached 
|e  high  fauteuil  in  which  the  lady  sat,  as  it 
Residing  over  the  assembly  with  undisputed 
irhole  scene  should  have  produced  an  impres- 
lory  which  time  has  not  even  yet  been  power- 
Ice.     Madame  du  Deffand  was  surrounded  by 
ker  chosen  friends,  the  favorite  few  whom  she 
jiecial  notice  ;  and  in  the  midst  there  stood 
}  a  low  stool,  reserved  for  those  with  whom 
3d  more  private  converse  than  could  possibly 
any  member  of  the  circle.    It  was  to  this  seat 
ler  de  Bonfflers  led  the  yonng  Abb6  de  Peri- 
fn  a  moment  found  himself  the  object  of  curi- 
Bi  to  the  whole  collection  of  heaux-esprits^  who 
of  body-guard  to  their  queen  elect.    The  abb6 
kt  the  moment,  but  little  occupied  with   the 
night  produce  upon  the  company;  his  attention 
orbed  by  Madame  du  Deffand  herself;  and  if 
e  a  slight  nervous  agitation  as  he  took  his  seat 
\B  in  dread  of  her  all-powerful  verdict  alone. 
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''It  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  countenance  of 
greater  benignity  than  that  of  Madame  dn  Deffand  ;  she  was 
a  complete  specimen,  both  in  person  and  costume,  of  yenerable 
beanty  ;  and  as  the  abb6  gazed  upon  her,  he  f^  that  there 
was  no  longer  ridicule  in  the  platonic  love  of  Horace  Walpole, 
or  in  the  enthusiastic  passion  of  her  later  admirers.  She  had 
been  totally  blind  for  many  years,  and  this  infirmity,  instead  of 
being  a  disfigurement,  as  might  be  imagined,  seemed  to  increase 
the  mild  placidity  of  her  features  almost  to  beatitude.  At 
the  moment  of  young  Talleyrand's  approach  she  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  delight  which  his  boyish  retort  had  inspired, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  she  bade  him  recount  the  story, 
which  he  was  fain  to  do,  and,  aided  by  her  encouragement  and 
the  applause  of  the  circle,  he  told  it  with  so  much  rapture  and 
good-humor,  that  his  success  was  complete.  He  was  welcomed 
among  the  coterie  as  a  kindred  spirit,  and  from  that  hour  was 
considered  an  acquisition  to  that  choice  *  circle.'  He  was  thus 
thrown  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  society  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  that  epoch,  the  most  brilliant  ever  registered  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  schoolboy  pun  of  Talleyrand  is  for- 
gotten now — lost  amid  the  more  sterling  wit  of  the  many  bon- 
mots  and  trite  aphorisms  to  which  he  has  given  utterance,  and 
which  have  become  popular  in  every  country.  Not  so  the  naive 
exclamation  of  Madame  du  Deffand  upon  the  occasion,  when 
she  learned  the  fright  and  sudden  retreat  of  Philidor.  '  That 
man  was  born  ^foolj  said  she  ;  'nothing  but  his  genius  saves 
him  1' 

"  I  have  heard  from  another  quarter  of  the  judgment  of  the 
prince's  character  pronounced  by  the  blind  woman  on  that 
very  same  evening,  and  which,  if  true,  ought  to  stamp  her  fame 
as  a  physiognomist  beyond  compare.    After  having  passed  her 
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:  the  features  of  the  yoang  abb6y  as  was  her 

stranger  was   presented  to  her  notice,  she 

yoang  man.    Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her 

>wn  foresight  will  render  yon  independent  of 

of  the  palace,  Talleyrand  attached  himself  to 

dame  Da  Barri,  who  was  then  the  favorite  of 

luring  the  ascendency  of  this  inflaential  lady 

be  foand  among  the  constant  attendants  in 

L  not  very  delicate  bon-mot,  uttered  in  her 

ported  to  the  king,  is  said  to  have  laid  the 

ds  fortunes.    The  dissolute  monarch  was  de- 

ibb6  whose  wit  was  well  set  off  by  his  irreligion. 

imow  such  an  ecclesiastic  to  go  unbeneficed. 

|>on  him  two  abbayes,  which  produced  him  a 

>f  about   twenty-five  thousand  francs.      Thus 

1  early  admitted  to  share  the  wealth  of  the 

rupt  Galilean  Church,  in  whose  destruction  he 

the  most  active  and  zealous  agent.     His  spiritual 

mmed  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  imposed  no  labors, 

nished  him  with  means  to  gratify  his  love  of 

o  urge  his  way  to  the  possession  of  still  richer 

Connected  already  with  these  gifts,  he  had  re- 

le  king   the   survivamce^   or  reversion,   of   the 

atun,  of  which  See  he  was  afterward  the  incum- 

od  position  at  Court  brought  young  Talleyrand 
ith  nearly  all  the  celebrated  characters  of  the  day. 
now  closing  a  life,  the  powerful  influence  of  which 
upon  the  succeeding  age,  more  even  than  it  had 
own.     Talleyrand  sought  an  opportunity  to  pay 

2 
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his  homage  to  that  genias  which  had  impressed  its  stamp  so 
deeply  upon  the  literature  of  his  country.  The  account  of  the 
interview  is  given  from  his  own  lips. 

"  It  was  in  11*18,  the  year  before  his  death,  that  I  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher. He  lived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Beaune  and  the 
quay  which  has  since  been  called  by  his  name.  He  had  inti- 
mated to  my  friend,  Champfort,  his  great  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  me,  and  I,  who  all  my  life  had  been  tormented 
with  the  wish  to  behold  this  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  the 
master  spirit  of  his  own  time,  the  guide  of  that  which  was  to 
follow,  did  not  need  a  second  bidding. 

"  The  philosopher  received  us  with  great  urbanity.     He  had 
been  prepared  for  our  visit  in  the  morning,  for  he  still  loved 
dearly  all  kinds  of  form  and  ceremony,  and,  to  the  very  last  day  of 
his  life,  set  a  higher  price  upon  his  title  of  M.  de  Voltaire  (which, 
by  the  by,  was  usurped),  than  on  the  popular  and  honorable 
abbreviation  of  *  Voltaire,'  by  which  he  was  designated  long 
before  his  death.     M.  de  Voltaire  was  seated  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed,  attired  in  one  of  those  short  loose  dressing-gowns  much 
worn  at  the  time,  and  which  displayed  his  spindle  legs  and 
shrunken  feet  in  all  their  unveiled  ugliness.     Never  have  I 
beheld  a  form  so  withered,  so  diminished;  every  vein  in  his 
whole  frame  was  visible  and  defined,  like  those  in  an  anatomical 
study.     The  later  portraits  of  M.  de  Voltaire  give  a  very  just 
idea  of  his  appearance,  but  they  generally  fail  in  expressing  the 
singular  look  of  the  eyes — an  expression  which  I  never  have 
seen  in  any  one  since  that  time — an  anxious,  unquiet,  restless 
look — a  hungry,  thirsty,  keenly-searching  glance  (hunger  and 
thirst  of  praise),  and  searching  with  avidity  for  admiration, 
which,  such  was  the  Voltairian  fever  of  the  time,  he  never  failed 
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ret,  as  '  the  appetite  grows  in  eating/  never 
is  craving. 

lerein  the  great  man  received  his  visitors  was 

i  (snch  was  his  whim),  save  where  one  single 

ack,  allowed  the  light  to  stream  in  through  a 

rture,  immediately  opposite  to  which  he  him- 

so  that  he  became  thus  the  sole  object  clearly 

irtment.    And  here  he  sat  to  receive  visitors, 

in  shining  at  the  moment,  the  light  was  so 

must  almost  have  blinded  him.     His  niece, 

'  hdle  et  honne,^  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 

iiimney,  attired  in  a  dimity  camisole,  rather 

hair,  escaping  in  disorder  from  the  little  cap 

}p  of  her  head,  was  tied  in  a  fantastical  top- 

d  blue  ribbon.    She  was  no  longer  young,  poor 

i  her  sedentary  life  had  induced  a  degree  of 

1  made  her  look  older  still.     She  had  certainly 

{tensions  to  her  first  title,  and  there  was  much 

to  a  physiognomist  would  have  given  a  flat 

the  second.     She  had  evidently  been  engaged 

M.  de  Yoltaire's  dictation,  for  she  had  risen 

I,  and  turned  to  the  fire,  where  there  was  placed 

itensil  to  which  she  soon  directed  her  attention. 

not  long  before  I  had  forgotten  the  very  exis- 

Qe  Denis,  in  the  interest  of  the  conversation  with 

i  himself.     He  spoke  quickly  and  nervously,  with 

ire  I  have  never  seen  in  any  man  except  him. 

d  with  a  vivid  fire  almost  dazzling,  as  it  danced 

mnlight  from  the  window,  and  moved  about  from 

er  of  his  listeners,  rapid  and  quivering  like  the 

ning.     He  had  just  been  receiving,  that  very 
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morning,  a  deputation  from  the  Th6^tre  Fran9ais,  begging 
permission  to  commence  the  performance  of  *  Zaire '  that  evening 
with  a  complimentary  address  to  himself,  which  permission  of 
conrse  the  poet  had  granted  with  an  enviable  self-satisfaction, 
merely  requesting  that  the  verses  should  be  submitted  to  his 
own  inspection,  and  subjected  to  his  own  corrections  and  im- 
provements, if  any  such  were  needed.  He  was  in  high  good 
humor  at  this  mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  for,  as  I  have 
said  before,  flattery  had  become  of  more  importance  to  his 
existence  than  the  very  food  and  nourishment  of  each  day. 

"  When  the  great  man  had  conversed  for  some  little  time 
with  my  friend,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  for  many 
years,  he  turned  to  me,  and,  after  courteously  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  my  visit  gave  him,  he  added,  '  I  had  desired  to 
?ee  you,  M.  de  Perigord,  to  communicate  to  you  a  fact  con- 
cerning your  family,  which  happened  some  years  ago,  and  may 
be  of  importance  to  you  hereafter.  As  you  are  the  youngest 
of  your  family,  you  may  one  day  like  to  be  its  chronicler. 

"  He  then  commenced  the  relation  of  some  interesting  parti- 
culars regarding  the  Talleyrands  and  Perigords,  intermixing, 
with  a  precision  of  memory  quite  marvellous,  the  different 
branches  and  connections  either  by  birth  or  marriage.  All 
these,  of  course,  were  familiar  to  me,  but,  as  it  was  not 
natural  that  a  narrator  like  M.  de  Voltaire  should  ever  tell  a 
story  without  a  point,  all  this  preamble  ended  in  a  tale  of 
interest  and  wonder  which  completely  riveted  my  whole  atten- 
tion, and  kept  me  in  a  thrill  of  delight,  not  so  much  by  the 
story  itself,  which,  however,  was  full  of  most  powerful  interest, 
as  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  the  diction.  I  can  safely  affirm 
that  M.  de  Voltaire  spoke  with  even  more  ease  and  grace  than 
distinguished  his  writings.     I  think  he  would  have  made  a 
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r*  His  words  seemed  to  fiy  from  his  lips,  so  rapid 
to  distinct  and  clear  was  every  expression.  His 
»  precisely  defined,  that  yoa  never  had  an  instant's 
ation  whether  yon  were  quite  sure  that  yoa  fully 
ft.  The  language  of  Champfort,  bold  and  vigor- 
-full  of  fire  and  passion — seemed  to  lack  energy 
te  answered  M.  de  Yoltaire.  The  fire  of  the  one 
red  beacon  light,  steady  and  strong,  lurid  and 
her  was  the  treacherous  spark  which,  flying  up- 
ingly  harmless  sport,  yet  driven  this  way  or  that 
rifling  breeze,  may  spread  ruin  and  devastation 
ay  chance  to  fall. 

Ined  for  more  than  an  hour  with  the  great  philo- 

e  et  bonne  had  completed  the  cooking  of  her 

d  M.   de  Yoltaire  had  taken  it,  without  the 

nony,  in  our  presence.     Letters  had  arrived,  to 

rhich  he  had  dictated  short  replies  through  the 

{  niece.     I  had  listened  in  rapture  to  the  story 

jome  to  hear  ;  Champfort  had  already  been  twice 

argument,  and  M.  de  Voltaire  obliged  once  to 

we  arose  to  depart,  and  even  then  I  think  we 

away  by  Madame  Denis,  who  reminded  her  uncle, 

nil  of  meaning  at  us,  that  it  was  just  the  hour  for 

which   clear,  unmistakable   hint,   of  course,   we 

took,  and  left  him  to  enjoy  his  repose  unmolested. 

lim  long  and  earnestly  as  he  shook  me  cordially 

and  bade  me  a  most  paternal  farewell.     Every 

emarkable  countenance  is  engraven  on  my  memory. 

before  me — the  small  fiery  eyes  staring  from  the 

!kets,  not  unlike  those  of  a  chameleon  ;  the  dried 

1  cheek  traversed  in  every  direction  by  deep-cut 
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lines  ;  the  compressed  lips  and  puckered  month,  ronnd  which 
played  a  perpetual,  sarcastic  smile,  giving  him  altogether  the 
air  of  a  merry  fiend.  Every  feature  of  that  face  is  as  present 
to  my  memory  now  as  it  was  at  that  moment  while  I  was 
gazing  on  it,  impressed  with  a  kind  of  sorrowful  conviction  that 
I  should  behold  it  no  more. 

"  The  event  proved  that  I  was  right  in  my  presentiment : 
M.  de  Voltaire,  soon  after  that,  denied  himself  entirely  to 
strangers,  and  none  but  his  intimate  friends  were  admitted. 
*These,  however,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  little 
court  around  him,  and  to  do  him  all  the  honor  which  he  so 
much  loved,  and  amid  which  he  died,  surrounded  by  flatterers 
and  sycophants  until  the  latest  hour  of  his  life." 

**  Now,  if  it  is  not  an  indiscretion,  do  tell  us  the  story  that 

he  told  you,  prince,"  exclaimed  the  Princess  de  C ,  as 

Prince  Talleyrand  concluded  his  recital ;  "  do  tell  us  the  tale 
that  Voltaire  could  think  worthy  a  place  in  his  memory  :  it 
must  be  a  curious  one.  Try  and  recount  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  used  when  telling  it  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  would 
imitate  it  admirably." 

The  prince  smiled  (he  never  laughed),  as  he  replied,  "  Now 
have  I  to  make  a  strange  confession,  for  which  I  know  you  will 
never  pardon  me,  and  which  I  would  willingly  have  been 
spared.  Indeed,  had  it  not  happened  to  myself,  I  could 
scarcely  have  credited  it.  On  leaving  Voltaire,  Champfort 
and  myself  had  separated  ;  he  had  taken  the  direction  of  J;he 
Tuileries,  and  I  had  sauntered  along  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
thinking  all  the  while  of  the  great  man  to  whose  presence  I 
Viad  just  been  admitted,  and  retracing  in  memory  every  word, 
Bvery  gesture,  he  had  used  during  the  interview.  In  the 
garden  I  was  accosted  by  the  young  Due  d'Aiguillon,  who  had 
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m  Versailles,  and  who  began  in  his  asaal  rattling 
me  a  long  story  about  the  ball  which  had  taken 
fting  before  in  the  Orangerie,  of  which  story, 
remember  every  word.  It  was  about  the 
levis,  a  sort  of  court  butt  just  at  that  time,  and 
of  her  shoulder-knot  by  some  wag,  which  plea- 
ftused  the  most  laughable  mistakes  during  the 

lad  got  rid  of  this  wild  talker,  I  adjourned  to  the 
£arquise  de  J ,  where  there  was  a  grand  re- 
red  by  grand  jeu  and  souper.  There  I  remained 
mr  of  the  night,  alternately  winning  and  losing 
>iims  at  the  faro  table,  nntil  I  rose  winner  of  a 
twenty  louis  d'or  from  Maurice  Duvernay,  of 
d  me  seventy  down,  but  having  lost  immensely, 
8r  for  the  rest  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  Queens 

1  all  this  to  show  you  that  I  can,  to  this  very  hour, 

rvery  minute  of  that  day,  one  of  the  most  memor- 

rhole  life,  from  the  moment  of  my  leaving  M.  de 

id  when  I  returned  home,  late  as  was  the  hour, 

»g  to  rest,  I  sat  down  to  begin  a  letter  to  my  uncle, 

de  Perigord,  in  order  to  recount  to  him  the  adven- 

morning,  and  above  all,  to  tell  him  the  anecdote 

rar  family,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  had  related,  and 

:new  my  uncle  would  take  a  most  peculiar  delight, 

he  source  whence  it  came,  and  the  personal  interest 

the  subject.     Judge,  then,  of  the  mortification  I 

upon  finding  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavors  to 

f  andering  ideas  to  the  one  point  in  question,  I  could 

bthe  story  which  M.  de  Voltaire  had  been  at  so  much 
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pains  to  tell  me,  to  which  I  had  listened  with  so  much  attention 
and  with  such  extraordinary  relish ;  I  could  not  even  write  in  my 
letter  the  immediate  object  of  the  story — neither  detail,  nor 
hero,  nor  point  (which  last  I  remembered  had  diverted  me  be- 
yond measure),  would  present  itself  to  my  remembrance  ;  and, 
after  much  vexation  of  spirit,  I  was  fain  to  leave  my  letter  un- 
finished, until  I  had  met  with  Champfort,  whose  memory  I 
doubted  not  would  be  fully  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
mine. 

"  I  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  assurinor  myself  of  this, 
and  called  upon  the  poet  the  very  next  day.  What,  think  you, 
was  his  answer  to  my  earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  assist  met 
'  Parbleu,  my  dear,  I  was  too  much  occupied  in  thinking  what 
I  should  say  to  M.  de  Yoltaire  to  notice  what  he  was  saying  to 
you.  I  heard  not  a  word  of  his  story,  but  you  must  own  that 
I  completely  succeeded  in  proving  the  false  quantity  in  the 
second  canto  of  the  Henriade.' 

"  He  had  not  even  heard  the  story  I  so  there  was  no  hope 
in  that  quarter,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the 
trust,  that  at  some  future  day  I  might  be  fortunate  enough 
again  to  meet  M.  de  Yoltaire,  and  induce  him  to  tell  the  tale 
once  more.  As  I  have  already  said,  however,  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  see  him  afterward." 
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Ife  and  character— His  adoption  of  liberal  opInioDi— Flnands 
recommendation — ^Aj^ointed  agent  of  the  clergy — IncreaMd 
ng  reputation— Effect  of  American  ReTolution — ^TaUeyrand  and 
olitical  relations  and  intrigues — ^The  Queen's  necldace— Madame 
onection  with  the  first  popular  journal  in  France — ^His  social  pod- 
-His  admiration  for  the  society  of  the  old  regime. 

ling  apparently  but  the  life  of  a  Tolaptuary, 

ealitj  was  not  allowing  bis  energies  to  waste 

spell  of  pleasure.     If  he  was  not  a  cloistered 

one  who  was  rapidly  acquiring  that  knowledge 

t  skill  in  the  management  of  the  feelings  and 

human  heart,  which  can  only  be  attained  by 

se  with  the  world.     Real  life,  alternately  bril. 

e,  beautiful  and  monstrous,  attractive  and  repul- 

nd  portentous,  smooth-flowing,  and  then  checked 

)bstacles — this  was  his  library,  and  its  volumes 

Droughly.     He  studied  men  and  principles  in  an* 

r  gave  freedom  and  fearlessness,  and  wealth  fur-l 

and  passion  stimulus,  to  an  exhibition  of  the 

is  of  depravity  in  high  life. 

I  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  from  a  very  early  period, 

ig  system  of  society  was  tottering,  that  a  gov- 

K)sed  of  princes  and  nobles,  who  sought  nothing 

%nd  pleasure  as  the  grand  business  of  life,  wa^ 

2* 
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already  too  imbecile  to  snstaiD  its  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
oppressive  claims.  Tlie  philosophic  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and 
his  school,  rclatinfi^  both  to  religion  and  politics,  had  become 
familiar  to  the  courtiers  and  the  higher  ecclesiastics.  These 
doctrines  were  discussed,  applauded,  and  adopted  by  the  yery 
men  who  were  to  suffer  most  by  their  practical  application. 
The  quick  mind  of  Talleyrand  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
these  ideas  very  readily.  No  spiritual  affinity  attached  him  to 
the  Church  ;  no  generous  loyalty  bound  him  ja  the  throne. 
While  thus  involved  in  manifold  intrigues  witt  the  beauties  of 
the  Court,  he  was  making  more  thorough  observations,  than 
any  around  him  imagined,  on  all  the  significant  events  which 
were  hastening  on  the  great  convulsion.  After  Louis  XVI. 
ascended  the  throne,  and  by  his  own  purity  of  morals  placed 
some  restraint  upon  the  mannej^s  and  practices  of  his  courtiers, 
Talleyrand  was  obliged  at^dffferent  times  to  withdraw  from 
Paris,  in  consequence,  so  it  is  asserted,  of  the  infamous  notori- 
ety of  some  of  his  intrigues.  On  these  occasions  he  retired  to 
Autun,  of  which  diocese  he  was  the  prospective  bishop.  It  is 
maintained  by  those  who  pretend  to  give  the  incidents  of  his 
private  life,  that  his  female  admirers  were  bold  enough  to  fol- 
low him  even  to  within  the  precincts  of  the  episcopal  residence. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  active-minded  abb6  found  leisure  for 
directing  his  studies  into  the  subject  of  the  national  finances, 
which  now  began  to  alarm  the  government  with  their  stubborn 
perplexities.  This  subject  he  pursued  with  great  interest  and 
thoroughness,  and  attached  himself  nominally  to  the  school  of 
the  "  economists,"  of  whom  the  minister  Turgot  was  the  most 
able  and  practical  representative.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Talleyrand  ever  evolved  any  valuable  system  of 
^nancial  principles  ;  as  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  versatile  pen  sac- 
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linistratioDs  of  Necker,  Calonne  and  Brienne, 
[er  before  his  final  fall.     When  Calonne  was 
Mirabeaa  to  draw  np  a  paper  on  the 
mtrj  ;  the  latter,  declining  the  service  him- 
the  attention  of  the  minister  to  Talleyrand  : 
to  me  the  regret  you  experienced  at  my 
ivote  my  feeble  talents  to  the  embodying  of 
ions.     Permit  me,  sir,  to  point  oat  to  yoa  a 
ig,  in  every  respect,  of  this  proof  of  confi- 
de Perigord  unites  great  and  tried  abilities 
Lspection  and  unshaken  discretion.     You  will 
linore  trustworthy,  more  religiously  devoted  to 
mdship  and  gratitude,  more  desirous  of  giving 
ivious  of  the  glory  of  others,  and  more  con- 
^glory  is  essentially  due  to  him  who  possesses 
mceive  great  designs,  and  the  courage  to  exe- 

tically  did  Mirabeau  write  in  the  ardor  of  their 
Bie  ;  and  on  some  points  he  surely  judged  his 
IjBSsly  or  too  kindly.  He  on  another  occasion 
frand,  as  possessing  ''one  of  the  most  subtle 
itellects  of  the  age." 

which  readily  seized  upon  the  main  points  of  a 
nemory  that  firmly  retained  all  that  was  essen- 
]  purposes,  the  Abb6  de  Perigord  obtained  such 
\g  of  financial  subjects,  as  qualified  him  to  be  a 
ly  party  which  assumed  the  management  of  this 
That  he  was  more  than  a  mere  frivolous 
ready  had  given  evidence  of  his  administrative 
3  from  the  fact  that  in  1780,  when  only  twenty- 
Ige,  Louis  Xyi.  appointed  him  agent  of  the 
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clergy,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  body.  The  importance 
of  this  office  at  that  time  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  derived  from  tithes,  amounted 
yearly  to  the  sum  of  130,000,000  francs,  of  which  but 
42,000,000  were  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  the 
whole  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  grades  being  about  eighty 
thousand.  But  this  income  gives  no  idea  of  the  actual  wealth 
of  this  privileged  class.  Their  territorial  possessions  embraced 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  land  of  France.  This  vast  pro- 
perty was  managed  by  the  clergy  themselves,  and  was  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  general  agent,  who  held  his 
office  for  five  years,  and  reported  the  condition  of  the  revenues 
to  an  assembly  of  the  church,  held  at  the  end  of  that  period- 
Talleyrand  must  have  shown  both  address  and  capacity  of  a 
high  order,  to  obtain  so  responsible  an  appointment  at  that 
early  age.  The  office  produced  him  some  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year.  He  held  it  until  1185,  and  his  report  was 
the  last  one  presented  to  the  clerical  convocation,  as  before  the 
lapse  of  another  five  years,  the  revolution  had  directed  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  into  the  exhausted  exchequer  of  the 
State,  and  had  destroyed  the  integral  eidstence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical body  itselt 

Talleyrand  in  executing  the  functions  of  his  office,  added 
much  to  his  reputation  as  a  financier,  and  as  a  man  fitted  for 
the  practical  duties  of  ordinary  life  and  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  civil  affairs. 

A  property  so  enormous  as  that  belonging  to  the  French 
clergy,  and  principally  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  body,  could  not  but  produce  a  secularizing  and 
demoralizing  effect  upon  these  dignitaries.  A  rather  singular 
evidence  of  this  effect  is  afforded  in  an  anecdote  respecting 
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If.     He  indeed  made  no  pretensions  to  piety, 

lerical  dress  and  was  a  good  representative  of 

of  his  colleagnes.    The  war  of  the  American 

;ed  great  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  yery 

Bnch  aristocracy.     It  furnished  an  opportunity 

mt  spirit  of  hostility  to  England.     It  opened 

i  and  renown  for  young  military  aspirants,  and 

1  inducements  to  cupidity  by  the  prospect  of 

the  injury  of  British  commerce.     The  last 

[  upon  the  young  Abb^  de  Perigord  ;  and 

Biastical  character  debarred  him  from  service 

lid  not  prevent  him  from  entering  into  some 

ions  upon  the  ocean.     In  connection  with  a 

I  Choiseul  Gouffier,  he  fitted  out  a  privateer,  to 

against  English  merchantmen;  the  Minister  of 

1  de  Castries,  furnishing  the  guns  for  the  vessel 

the  enterprise  is  not  stated  ;  but  its  conception 

»y  a  minister  of  the  French  Church  is  certainly 

r  the  times  and  of  the  man.     It  is  generally  and 

leed  that  Talleyrand  was  very  successful  in  the 

if  property  through  all  the  alternations  of  his 

posed  to  the  catastrophes  of  revolutions  and  the 

^changing  allegiance  ;  and,  while  princely  in  his 

gh  in  his  expenditure,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 

was  no  subordinate  passion  in  his  mind.     It  was 

y  developed,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  above  in- 

means  for  its  indulgence  not  comporting  with  his 

»l  character.     It  is  related  that  Pope  Benedict 

proper  to  pass  censure  upon  this  warlike  enterprise 

ie  Perigord,  and  that  the  abb6  defended  himself 

•eplete  with  wit  and  eloquent  pleading,  sustaining 
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his  coarse  by  so  many  examples  from  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tics, that  the  good-natured  Pontiff  owned  himself  yanqnished, 
and  withdrew  gracefaliy  from  the  contest. 

The  emolaments  of  his  benefices  and  his  office  famished  a 
handsome  income  to  one  even  of  his  extravagant  desires.  Yet 
the  indalgence  of  his  vices  was  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  income. 
In  a  merely  worldly  view,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  period  a  very  fortunate  yonng  man.  He  had  pushed  him- 
self by  the  force  of  his  own  talents  into  a  prominent  position  in 
the  State,  where,  without  dangerous  responsibility,  he  could 
effectually  work  for  his  own  advancement.  He  could  observe 
all  courses  of  policy,  without  committing  his  own  reputation 
to  the  hazards  of  a  choice  between  them.  He  could  serve  one 
minister,  and  thereby  gain  the  greater  capacity  to  serve  his 
successor.  So  that  daring  the  short  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis,  he  furnished  in  advance  an  epitome  of  his  entire  career. 
He  never  became  so  identified  with  any  one  of  the  shifting  cabi- 
nets of  this  monarch,  but  that  he  could  transfer  his  influence 
with  ease  and  success  to  any  other,  as  in  turn  it  tried  its  skill 
in  curing  the  evils  of  the  nation.  So  did  he  quietly,  safely,  and 
prosperously  pass  from  one  dynasty  to  another  as  they  followed 
one  another  in  the  public  experience  of  France.  He  trod  on, 
without  a  halt  or  a  failure,  from  one  position  of  power  to 
another — always  prominent  until  the  very  moment  of  peril  and 
on  the  very  turning-point  of  revolution,  and  then  suddenly  in 
full  favor  with  the  powers  which  proscribed  his  colleagues.  The 
rudimental  principles  of  such  a  career  were  fashioned  and  con- 
firmed amid  the  varieties  and  intrigues  of  his  court  life  ;  where 
the  wasting  forces  of  an  imbecile  nobility  and  a  senile  mon- 
archy furnished  adequate  stimulus  to  the  ingenuity,  tact  and 
audacity  of  a  talented  and  ambitious  young  man,  whose  future 
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l>e  achieved  amid  the  stirring  events  and  battling 
e  of  the  most  convulsed  periods  of   hnman  his- 

Is  peculiar  opportunities  thus  sharpened  his  per- 
ilarged  his  capacities,  this  very  process  advanced 
spices  as  to  undermine  his  integrity  of  character 
still  more  destitute  than  ever  of  any  stable  moral 
!e  was  charged  with  consummate  duplicity,  the 
?hich  certainly  cannot  he  averted  by  his  most 
rs.     He  was  accused  of  being  employed  by  Car- 
when  minister,  as  a  spy  upon  the  parliament  of 
parliament  as  a  spy  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
'  the  court  as  a  spy  upon  both  the  parliament  and 
ister  1     That  he  should  be  at  the  same  time  in 
f  two  opposing  parties  would  have  been  entirely 
>h  his  character  and  the  genius  of  his  mind,  as  ex- 
ay  other  similar  circumstances.     He  was  a  diplo- 
very  constitution  from  his  first  entrance  into  pub- 
unbappily  in  his  time  diplomatist  was  but  too 
ym  for  deceiver. 

yrand  perceived  the  approach  of  some  revolution, 

forces  and  extensive  in  its  results,  there  can  be  no 

emark  made  by  him,  at  the  time  when  the  affair  of 

lecklace  was  producing  an  immense  excitement  at 

ideed  throughout  the  kingdom,  evinces  this  reach  of 

This  necklace  was  one  of  diamonds  of  beautiful 

great  value,  made  by  a  Parisian  jeweller,  and  much 

iiarie  Antoinette.      The  king  had  oflfered  it  to  her, 

h  quite  remarkable  self-denial  for  a  queen,  had  de- 

ing  it,  on  account  of  the  already  embarrassed  state 

I  treasury.    The  necklace  mysteriously  disappeared 
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during  the  negotiations  as  to  its  purchase,  and  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  grand  almoner  to  the  king,  informed  the  owner  of  it 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  queen.  This  afterward  proved 
to  be  untrue.  The  cardinal  and  other  parties  were  arrested, 
but  the  principal  severity  of  punishment  fell  upon  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  who  was  supposed  to  have  stolen  the  costly 
and  tempting  ornament.  This  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1185.  The  rather  extraordinary  excitement  caused  through- 
out the  country  by  this  affair  arose,  not  only  from  the  high 
position  of  those  concerned  in  it,  but  from  its  being  regarded 
by  the  people  as  an  evidence  of  the  continued  extravagance 
of  the  court,  notwithstanding  the  professions  of  reform  and 
economy. 

Though  comparatively  insignificant  in  any  national  respect, 
it  doubtless  gave  strength  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the 
hostility  smouldering  there  against  a  government  and  a  nobility 
who  could  waste  upon  such  costly  toys  the  money  wrung  from 
a  nation  daily  sinking  into  deeper  degradation  and  poverty. 
Talleyrand  foresaw  this  serious  influence  of  a  comparative  tri 
fle.  "  Attend  narrowly,"  said  he,  **  to  that  miserable  affair  of 
the  necklace;  I  should  be  nowise  surprised  if  it  overturned  the 
throne." 

When  questioned  many  years  after,  as  to  the  guilt  of  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  Talleyrand  gave  his  opinion  in  an  undecided  man* 
ner,  as  follows  : — 

''There  is  a  degree  of  mystery  throughout  the  whole  trans-* 
action,  which  is,  perhaps,  destined  never  to  be  cleared  up.  Had 
Madame  de  la  Motte  possessed  the  cunning  of  the  arch-fiend 
himself,  she  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  one-tenth  part  of  the 
baseness  which  was  imputed  to  her  in  the  act  of  accusation; 
there  were  impediments  both  social  and  commercial  to  many  of 
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bich  were  proyed  against  her  on  her  trial.  Yoa 
iception  of  the  excitement  prodaced  by  this 
le  kingdom  was  divided  for  her  sake  into  two 
tYvag  and  the  credaloas;  those  who  believed 
those  who  knew  her  to  be  innocent.  For 
ard  so  mnch  on  both  sides,  that  mj  opinion  is 
ren  now.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  the 
«d  her  were  fhllj  convinced  of  her  innocence, 
ouB  in  her  defence. 

\  Kel,  the  almoner  of  the  Bastile,  and  confessor 

I  Motte,  told  me  himself,  that  his  firm  (pinion 

this  :     '  That,  had  she  not  been  nnfortonate 

ilready  obtained  the  recognition  of  her  title,* 

ave  been  condemned.'    Monsieur  de  Breteoil, 

of  the  cardinal,  and  favorite  of  the  qneen,  was 

trocnring  materials  to  inculpate  this  nnfortn- 

l  this  circa mstance  having  got  abroad,  greatly 

xcite  suspicion  against  Maria  Antoinette.  Bat 

J  which,  in  reality,  formed  the  basis  of  her  ruin, 

»f  the  cardinal  that  he  had  ever  furnished  her 

TTiis  must  have  been  false,  for,  long  before  her 

living  in  splendor,  had  an  hotel  in  the  Place 

servants  and  equipages,  was  richly  attired,  and 

irels,  and  all  this,  forsooth,  upon  her  husband's 

and  her  own  pittance  of  eight  hundred  livresl 

Dg  told  that  the  furniture  of  her  hotel  equalled 

of  the  palace  at  Trianon.     Mention  was  made 

1  mirrors,  set  in  gold,  and  of  a  famous  bed,  the 

ich  were  worked  in  seed  pearl,  which  was  bought 

Im  a  prlncws  of  the  blood  royal,  though  left  in  chUdhood  in  abject 
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for  an  enonnoas  sum  by  Madame  da  Barri,  the  late  king's 
mistress. 

''  Another  mystery,  which  completely  baffles  all  speculation, 
is  the  total  disappearance  of  the  necklace  itself,  the  object  of  all 
this  tnrmoil.  It  was  a  jewel  so  well  known  among  the  trade  m 
Paris  that  every  single  stone  would  have  been  recognized. 
There  was  scarcely  a  person  of  any  note  in  the  capital  who  had 
not  seen  it,  as  it  had  lain  at  Boehmer's,  the  jeweller,  for  more 
than  a  year,  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  chose  to  ask 
for  the  sight  of  it.  I  recollect  having  seen  it  not  a  long  while 
before  it  created  so  much  disturbance.  Boehmer  had  been 
employed  to  furnish  the  wedding  jewels  for  one  of  my  relations, 
and  the  morning  that  he  came  to  deliver  them,  he  brought  the 
necklace  for  us  to  view,  as  a  curiosity.  Neither  in  the  work- 
manship nor  the  size  of  the  stones  did  it  give  any  notion  of  the 
immense  value  which  was  set  upon  it.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  consisted  in  the  stones  being  all  brilliants  of  the  first  water, 
and,  as  a  collection,  the  most  perfect  and  free  from  blemish  (so 
Boehmer  told  my  aunt),  in  the  whole  world. 

"  There  is  one  more  story  connected  with  the  jewel,  which 
greatly  complicates  the  mystery  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
which  is  known  but  to  few  persons.  During  the  time  that  I 
held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  I  received  a  letter  from 
our  ambassador  at  one  of  the  northern  courts,  wherein  he 
announced  to  me,  with  great  excitement,  the  arrival  at  his  court 
of  the  Count  de  M y  and  his  wife.  They  had  been  pre- 
sented by  himself  to  the  sovereign  ;  for,  although  they  might, 
strictly  speaking,  have  been  considered  emigrants,  not  having 
returned  to  France  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  yet,  as  the 
count  was  not  at  that  time  the  head  of  his  family,  and  had 
never  meddled  in  politics,  he  had  a  right  to  claim  the  protec 
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lador  of  his  coantry.  The  ladj  had  chosen 
onrt  the  occasion  of  a  royal  birthday,  and  she 
learance  laden  with  all  her  jewels,  and,  *  upon 
the  baron,  '  she  wore  a  necklace  of  the  exact 
oncerning  which  all  Europe  had  been  roused 
aon — that  is  to  say,  the  only  diflference  being, 
mall  ornaments  which  are  so  remarkable,  and 
swear  as  being  the  same,  are  held  by  a  chain 
Qonds  instead  of  the  rivet,  by  which  they  were 

,tLve  us  all  great  diversion  at  home,  from  the 

ich  it  was  written  ;  but  the  emperor,  to  whom 

imunicated  the  fact,  took  it  more  gravely,  and 

«k  for  a  drawing  of  the  necklace,  which  the 

id  means  to  obtain,  and  which  was  found  to 

i  that  preserved  among  the    papers  in  the 

over,  on  its  being  submitted  to  young  Boeh- 

i  his  full  and  entire  conviction  that  the  jewel 

om  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  mistake 

i  in  the  execution  of  the  middle  ornament,  one 

1  containing  two  small  diamonds  more  than  the 

h  he  remembered  had  much  distressed  his  father, 

L  never  have  been  discovered  save  by  a  member 

t  was  then  remembered,  and  by  the  emperor  him- 

that  the  lady's  mother  had  been  attached  to  the 

ie  Antoinette,  and  that  she  had  retired  from 

to  reside  abroad  soon  after  the  trial  of  Madame 

s  there  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
8y  when  writing  any  future  history  of  the  Diamond 
Id  do  well  to  examine. 
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"Loais  XVIII.  was  evidently  aware  of  the  history,  fori 
remember  once   being   struck   with   a  conversation  reported 

to  me  by   the  Marquis  de   F .     The  young   Count  de 

B ,  one  of  the  most  notorious  blockheads  at  court,  said 

one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  'I   wonder  why  the 

M ^y  family  do  not  come  back  to  claim  their  hereditary 

charges  at  court  ?  What  pleasure  can  they  find  in  the  horrid 
country  they  have  chosen  ? — /  could  not  live  there  for  a  single 
hour." 

"  *  Perhaps  you  could  not,'  returned  Louis  XVIII  in  his 
penny-trumpet  voice,  and  with  his  childish  titter,  *  but  the  Count 

de  M y  can — for  it  is  a  woody  country,  and  unlike  France, 

on  y  hruh  hi  buche  et  jamais  La  Motte.' 

'*  The  Marquis  de  F had  applied  to  me  to  know  the 

meaning  of  the  pun.  The  ambassador's  letter  immediately 
flashed  on  my  memory,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  have  the  a£fair 
discussed  with  my  name,  so  I  held  my  peace.' 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Talleyrand,  until  he  had  attained 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  With  young  and  vigorous 
powers,  he  was  entering  into  political  life  amid  the  perils  of  a 
declining  monarchy.  But  he  did  not  become  so  far  identified 
with  the  interests  of  rank,  or  even  so  devoted  in  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  as  to  compromise  his  position  with  the  approach- 
ing revolution.  He  never  attained  the  chivalric  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  any  individual  or  representative  sovereign.  This 
spirit,  flowing  from  deep  moral  causes,  must  ever  possess  dig- 
nity and  sacredness  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  even  though 
it  may  often  become  unreasonable  and  narrow  in  its  attach- 
ments. But  there  was  no  place  for  it  in  his  nature.  And 
even  had  he  possessed  more  susceptibility  to  such  a  spirit  than 
he  did,  his  circumstances  hindered  its  development.    When  he 
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ictive  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  the 
me  were  coming  into  conflict.    He  was  called 
lance  by  two  great  competitors.     With  his 
gave  it  in  a  qualified  form  to  his  legal 
16  been  more  enthusiastic,  and  at  the  same 
mtions,  he  might  have  foand  it  difficult  to 
ion  more  cordiallj  to  a  throne,  which,  by 
ons    accamulated    through    centuries,    was 
out  of  the  national  heart  the  appeal  of  justice 
'engeance.     His  position  somewhat  compelled 
dender  attachment  to  the  nobility  and  the 
s  period,  Talleyrand  also  formed  an  intimate 
I  the  Abb^  Cerutti,  the  friend  and  colleague 
connection  with  these  two  ardent  apostles  of 
;tlon,  he  was  concerned  in  the  establishment 
of  the  first  popular  journal  ever  issued  in 
specially  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
finces  of  the  kingdom,  and  supported  by  the 
en,  it  immediately  obtained  a  success  seldom 
II  this  species  of  literature.     Its  influence  in 
lie  mind  to  the  evils  of  the  government,  was 
At ;  yet  it  was  unjustly  charged  with  having 
lequent    atrocities    of   the    Revolution.      It 
arong  convictions  of  earnest  men,  with  great 
^  and  charm  of  eloquence, 
personal  ambition,  love  of  ostentation,  and 
iost  also  be  admitted  that  Talleyrand,  through- 
need  a  sincere  love  for  just,  equal,  and  mild 
fe  was  politic  and  therefore  not  tyrannical — he 
8  by  management  and  profound  art  of  persua- 
'  force.    His  theory  of  government  was  like  his 
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character.  Thongh  Dot  a  rigid  republican,  he  was  jet  aa 
advocate  of  free  principles.  These  principles  he  imbibed  early, 
and  that  too  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Thoagh  aristocra- 
tic in  his  bearing  and  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  he  inherited 
J  nothing  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  old  French  nobility. 
The  influence  of  his  associations  and  social  habits,  formed  while 
there  was  yet  a  throne  to  attract  around  it  the  most  polished 
society  of  a  naturally  polite  people,  ever  remained  with  him. 
The  elegance  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  an  inheritance  in 
part  of  his  noble  birth,  were  perfected  by  that  secret  potency 
which  inheres  in  a  highly  artificial  and  refined  state  of  society. 
No  innovating  rudeness  of  democratic  supremacy,  seeking,  in 
the  fury  of  its  vengeance,  the  obliteration  of  every  trace  of 
monarchy,  could  ever  debase  the  manners  of  the  courtly  abb6 
de  Perigord,  though,  transformed,  as  he  nominally  was,  into 
the  citizen  Talleyrand.  The  formal  rules  of  the  society  in 
which  he  was  trained,  readily  moulding  his  plastic  disposition, 
induced  in  him  an  habitual  self-control,  a  consummate  mastery 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  a  patient  waiting  for  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  events.  Propriety  curbed  the  natural  precipitancy  of 
his  temperament.  Gentility  required  in  public  the  suppression 
of  his  impulses.  The  king  must  be  addressed  with  dignity, 
grace,  and  self-command.  Long  audiences  imposed  the  necessity 
of  patience,  of  endurance  under  constraint,  of  the  calm  and  com- 
placent discharge  of  trivial  and  irksome  duties.  The  intrigues 
of  jealous,  ambitious,  unprincipled  courtiers,  both  male  and 
female,  demanded  diplomatic  skill  as  the  prime  requisite  for 
attaining  or  securing  a  position.  All  this  was  more  than  mere 
formality,  frivolity,  or  disagreeable  tedium  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  our  aspiring  abb6.  It  was  a  grand  process  in  his 
education.    If  his  morals  suffered,  as  undoubtedly  they  did. 
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life  into  which  he  was  to  be  thrown,  by  the 
btion's  agonies  and  hopes,  was  aagmented  by  it. 
B  own  adyaneement  grew  brighter  amid  that 
lich,  by  its  overgrown  vices,  was  heaping  np 
L  of  the  privileged  classes,  to  both  of  which 

Talleyrand  frequently  expressed  regret  at  the 

uliarities  and  excellences,  which  attached  to 

ris  previous  to  the  Revolution.     The  "  art  of 

s  an  accomplishment,   which  he  maintained 

led  after  that  radical  social  change.     In  a 

ironical,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  vent  to 

How  has  that  poor  age  been  calumniated," 

ind  yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  see  that  the  pro- 

your  system  equals  that  of  the  one  you  so 

Where  is  the  wit  of  your  salons,  the  indepen- 

iters,  the  charm  and  influence  or  your  women? 

received  in  exchange  for  all  these,  which  have 

Were  I  young  I  should  regret,  and  wish  that 

ijoy,  at  least  in  memory,  the  delicious  existence 

e.     I  would  not  give  the  remembrance  of  those 

novelty  and  what  you  call  improvements  of  the 

to-day,  even  with  the  youth  and  spirit  neces- 

nt.     'Tis  true  there  were  abuse  and  exaggera- 

:*  our  institutions,  but  where  is  the  system  in 

not  exist  ?     If  our  people  were  devoured  with 

3S,  yours  are  wasting  to  the  core  with  envy  and 

fc.      Our  iwhlesse  was   corrupt   and    prodigal, 

rise  and  miserly — greater  evils  still  for  the  pros- 

ation.     If  our  king  had  many  mistresses,  yours 

ers.     Has  ke  gained  by  the  exchange  ?     Thus 
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yon  see  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  not  one  of  the  three  orders 
has  advanced  in  happiness  by  these  wonderful  improvements 
which  you  so  much  admire."  Again  he  remarked  :  "  Could 
I,  by  forfeiting  the  memory  of  that  brief  space  of  light 
and  glory,  add  thrice  the  number  of  years  so  spent  to  my 
existence  noWf  I  would  not  do  it.  I  hold  too  dear  even  the 
privilege  which  1  possess  of  exclaiming  with  Ovid,  *  Vidi 
tantum^^  and  often  mourn  those  days  in  the  very  words  of  old 
Brantome  :  '  Nothing  is  left  of  all  that  wit  and  gallantry,  that 
vast  expenditure  of  bravery  and  chivalry.  What  good 
remains  to  m^  of  all  this  pomp  ?     None — save  that  I  have  seen 

ur 
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MiiB  XYI. — Character  of  the  King  and  state  of  his  Kingdom— finan- 
iDeyrand'B  Speculations — ^Abb6  de  Perigord  now  becomes  Bishop  of 
tion  of  the  Notables — Talleyrand  Questioned  by  the  Count  d'Artois— 
f  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans — ^Necker  Minister  again — Conrocation  of  the 
ralleyrand  Elected  a  Deputy — His  Reminiscence  of  the  Opening 
Procession — ^Bishop  of  Autnn  in  the  Banks — Description  of  him  by 
;  in  the  **HaU  of  Menu  "—Demands  of  the  "  Third  Estate  "—First 
■and  goes  oyer  to  the  Side  of  the  Commons — Overtures  of  the  Court 
oderate  yiews. 

[.  came  to  the  throne  pure  in  morals,  generons  in 

anxious  to  rule  justly.     But  how  could  he  act 

t  and  kind  prince,  when  he  was  the  heir  to  ages 

istice,  royal  absolutism,  aristocratic  corruption, 

disorder  ?     He  had  neither  the  sagacity  nor  the 

le  crisis.     He  in  his  intentions  or  his  personal  acts 

)  provoke  a  revolution.    But  all  the  circumstances 

1  stood  in  portentous  and  overpowering  antagon- 

rn  mild  and  amiable  disposition.     A  revolution 

long  been  progressing,  which  his  mind  could  not 

While  the  higher  classes  indulged  the  new  theo- 

ty  and  government  with  a  hearing,  because  they 

ew  species  of  excitement  to  the  tedious  indolenco 

liddling  classes  had  already  enshrined  these  bold 

their  hearts,  and  had  begun  to  pledge  to  them  a 

S  ^ 
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secret  allegiance  which  evinced  the  decrease  of  their  hereditary 
loyalty.  Could  a  prince,  who  was  a  better  mechanic  than  polit- 
ical philosopher,  withstand  a  revolution  which  had  an  undiscov- 
ered but  omnipotent  force  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  an 
estranged  people  ?  Incapable,  from  the  very  lumber  of  a  mon- 
archical education,  of  comprehending  the  ideas  which  were 
working  among  his  subjects,  could  he  be  expected  to  be  capable 
of  controlling  these  ideas,  when  they  became  concrete  in  the 
fierce  outcries  and  stern  purposes  of  political  reform  ?  The 
hopes  of  the  throne  had  long  been  running  down  the  swift  and 
deep  current  of  popular  power — the  king  did  not  perceive  the 
motion  till  he  was  tossing  amid  the  breakers  of  universal  re- 
volt, and  knew  not  his  impotence  till  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
cataract. 

The  king  changed  his  ministers  without  obstinacy  as  he  saw 
the  new  phases  which  the  necessities  of  the  State  assumed.  In 
some  instances  he  was  well,  in  others,  poorly  served.  Men  of 
ability  and  integrity  came  to  his  rescue.  But  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy  destroyed  all  the  prospects  of  the  most  honest  and 
economical  ministers.  The  privileged  classes  ruined  the  mon- 
archy. Their  selfishness,  and  not  the  king's  weakness,  brought 
the  revolution  to  its  head.  No  potent  charm  of  the  best  finan- 
cier could  redeem  a  State  from  bankruptcy,  when  two-thirds  of 
the  national  wealth  was  sheltered  from  taxation  behind  the 
arrogant  privilege  of  rank.  Could  the  highest  science  of  cal- 
culation or  of  economy  evoke  wealth  from  poverty,  already 
laden  with  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne  ?  The  financial 
crisis  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  not  so  ap- 
palling because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  deficits.  The  English 
or  the  American  government  would  have  quietly  and  easily 
restored  the  balance.    Any  nation,  well  governed,  whose  in- 
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'  cramped  and  destroyed  b j  the  verj  effort  of 
to  extort  its  products,  and  whose  reiironrces 
natnrnl  development,  woald  have  cancelled  the 
a  donation  which  would  have  cost  no  self-denial, 
nass  of  the  French  nobility  was  as  selfish  and 
d  with  the  insatiable  love  of  money  and  luxury 
ntion  opened,  as  it  was  pusillanimous  and  devoid 
*ter  it  put  on  its  savage  features.     It  clung  with 
dty  to  its  ancient  usurpations,  and  claimed  its 
B  at  a  time  when  its  very  existence  was  endan- 
he  end  the  budget  overturned  the  monarchy, 
ial  disorders  could  not  go  on  without  the  ohscr- 
yrand.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  his  pen 
>  service  for  rival  ministers  and  their  equally  un- 
ds.     But  he  became  more  deeply  interested  in 
>f  the  declining  State,  then  merely  to  find  in  them 
'  literary  labor  and  honor.     He  entered  deeply 
speculations  which  naturally  arose  out  of  these 
8  of  the  national  funds.     He  became  a  famous 
ad  gambler  in  funds — a  character  in  which  he 
mes  all  through  his  long  life.     He  became  as 
bitious  on  the  Bourse  as  he  had  been  in  the  Salon, 
lal,  attended  his  bold  schemes.     Led  on  by  so 
ociate  as  Mirabeau,  we  can  readily  imagine  into 
'  speculation  and  hazard  he  plunged, 
ie  Perigord  had  now  attained  his  highest  ecclesi- 
.     Henceforth  we  must  know  him  by  the  title  of 
itun,  until  the  titles  of  a  new  dynasty  were  con- 
lim  for  his  civic  services.     In  1788,  M.  de  Mar- 
unbent,  died,  and  in  January,  1789,  Talleyrand 
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was  invested  with  the  Episcopal  ofiGice,  having  then  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-four  years.  The  virtuous  Louis  XVI.,  well 
acquainted  with  the  private  life  of  Talleyrand,  objected  with 
some  strenuousness  to  conferring  upon  him  an  ofiGice,  which 
should  be  dignified  with  at  least  external  morality.  But 
strong  family  influence  supported  the  claims  of  the  gay  aspir- 
ant, and  the  nomination  and  promise  of  Louis  XY.  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  his  grandson;  so  that  his  objections  were 
set  aside,  and  his  royal  confirmation  was  reluctantly  accorded. 
Worse  men  than  Talleyrand  had  filled  higher  positions  in  the 
Papal  Church,  and  the  age  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  eve  of  the 
revolution  was  not  the  time  when  any  radical  reform  could  be 
effected  in  the  hierarchy. 

In  1787,  the  king  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  Notables  of 
his  kingdom  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  Calonne 
was  now  minister  of  finance,  and  it  was  his  hope  that  the 
generosity  of  the  aristocracy  would  furnish  some  relief  to  his 
embarrassments.  This  minister  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the 
queen,  when  she  asked  the  means  for  the  indulgence  of  her 
extravagance,  "  If  what  your  majesty  asks  is  possible,  the 
thing  is  done  ;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  done."  He  was 
necessarily,  as  long  as  he  could  furnish  the  money  requisite 
for  the  splendor  of  the  court,  a  popular  minister.  Bat 
when  credit  could  be  gained  no  longer,  and  he  approached  the 
Notables  with  the  petition  for  assistance,  his  popularity 
departed.  These  chosen  counsellors  of  the  king  soon  evinced  a 
most  selfish  opposition  to  the  government.  They  came  together 
to  acquire,  and  not  to  concede.  They  manifested  neither  sym- 
pathy for  the  king,  nor  a  prudent  foresight  for  themselves.  So 
little  was  their  own  position  understood,  and  the  actual  condi- 
tion  of  the  country  comprehended,  that  one  of  the  bishops  con- 
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I  was  a  good  opportnnitj  to  make  the  people 
>ts  of  the  clergy  I 

;  position  during  this  exciting  crisis  of  affairs  was 
lined.  He  knew  the  need  of  cantion,  and  he  exer- 
I  said  that  the  coort  desired  to  draw  him  oyer  to 
y  and  that  the  young  Count  d'Artois,  afterward 
id  an  interyiew  with  him,  during  which  the  fol- 
iation took  place.    The  count  had  solicited  Tal- 

36. 

1  must  fall;  two — ^no  more — ^later,  a  much  greater 

I  requisite,"  he  remarked. 

B  heads  Y^  asked  the  count. 

of  Orleans',  and  Mirabeau's." 

)ur  opinion;  but  my  brother  will  neyer  consent  to 

A.rtois. 

ertain  of  that  ?''  said  Talleyrand. 

in,"  was  the  reply. 

;ase  I  shall  go  over  to  the  other  side,"  was  the 

discouraging  rejoinder. 

,  in  time,  go  over  to  the  other  side — the  safe,  the 

le;  where,  indeed,  in  after  life  he  was  always  to  be 

T  the  fortunes  of  parties  varied. 

with  which  Talleyrand  was  really  on  terms  of 
ig  these  prefatory  scenes  of  the  great  drama,  was 
!)uke  of  Orleans.     This  prince,  the  cousin  of  the 

father  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  in  the  last  degree 
;kless,  disloyal,  and  ambitious.  Though  immensely 
vices  and  intrigues  exhausted  his  revenues,  and  he 
J  a  large  and  mercenary  party,  which  desired  and 
calamities  of  the  State,  from  the  basest  motives 
idvantage.     It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  with 
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**  Louis  XVIII.  was  evidently  aware  of  the  history,  for  I 
remember  once   being   struck   with   a  conversation  reported 

to   me  by   the  Marquis   de   F .     The  young   Count   de 

B ,  one  of  the  most  notorious  blockheads  at  court,  said 

one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  *I   wonder  why  the 

M ^y  family  do  not  come  back  to  claim  their  hereditary 

charges  at  court  ?  What  pleasure  can  they  find  in  the  horrid 
country  they  have  chosen  ? — I  could  not  live  there  for  a  single 
hour." 

"  '  Perhaps  you  could  not,'  returned  Louis  XVIII  in  his 
penny-trumpet  voice,  and  with  his  childish  titter,  ^but  the  Count 

de  M y  can — for  it  is  a  woody  country,  and  unlike  France, 

on  y  hrule  la  buche  et  jamais  La  Motte.' 

**  The  Marquis  de  F had  applied  to  me  to  know  the 

meaning  of  the  pun.  The  ambassador's  letter  immediately 
flashed  on  my  memory,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  have  the  affair 
discussed  with  my  name,  so  I  held  my  peace.' 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Talleyrand,  until  he  had  attained 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  With  young  and  vigorous 
powers,  he  was  entering  into  political  life  amid  the  perils  of  a 
declining  monarchy.  But  he  did  not  become  so  far  identified 
with  the  interests  of  rank,  or  even  so  devoted  in  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  aa  to  compromise  his  position  with  the  approach- 
ing revolution.  He  never  attained  the  chivalric  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  any  individual  or  representative  sovereign.  This 
spirit,  flowing  from  deep  moral  causes,  must  ever  possess  dig- 
nity and  sacredness  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  even  though 
it  may  often  become  unreasonable  and  narrow  in  its  attach- 
ments. But  there  was  no  place  for  it  in  hig  nature.  And 
even  had  he  possessed  more  susceptibility  to  such  a  spirit  than 
he  did,  his  circumstances  hindered  its  development.    When  he 
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active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  the 

me  were  coming  into  conflict.    He  was  called 

^ance  by  two  great  competitors.     With  his 

gave  it  in  a  qualified  form  to  his  legal 

lie  been  more  enthusiastic,  and  at  the  same 

lentions,  he  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 

Hsion  more  cordially  to  a  throne,  which,  by 

^ions    accumulated    through    centuries,    was 

^  out  of  the  national  heart  the  appeal  of  justice 

tyengeance.     His  position  somewhat  compelled 

\-  slender  attachment  to  the  nobility  and  the 

Ins  period,  Talleyrand  also  formed  an  intimate 

lb  the  Abb6  Cerutti,  the  friend  and  colleague 

h  connection  with  these  two  ardent  apostles  of 

htion,  he  was  concerned  in  the  establishment 

of  the  first  popular  journal  ever  issued  in 

g  specially  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

ovinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  supported  by  the 

Ben,  it  immediately  obtained  a  success  seldom 

in  this  species  of  literature.     Its  influence  in 

blic  mind  to  the  evils  of  the  government,  was 

eat ;  yet  it  was  unjustly  charged  with  having 

bsequent    atrocities    of   the    Revolution.      It 

itrong  convictions  of  earnest  men,  with  great 

3g  and  charm  of  eloquence. 

i  personal  ambition,  love  of  ostentation,  and 

oust  also  be  admitted  that  Talleyrand,  through- 

inced  a  sincere  love  for  just,  equal,  and  mild 

ffe  was  politic  and  therefore  not  tyrannical — he 

rs  by  management  and  profound  art  of  persua- 

y  force.    His  theory  of  government  was  like  his 
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character.  Though  not  a  rigid  republican,  he  was  yet  an 
advocate  of  free  principles.  These  principles  he  imbibed  early, 
and  that  too  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Though  aristocra- 
tic in  his  bearing  and  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  he  inherited 
\J  nothing  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  old  French  nobility. 
The  influence  of  his  associations  and  social  habits,  formed  while 
there  was  yet  a  throne  to  attract  around  it  the  most  polished 
society  of  a  naturally  polite  people,  ever  remained  with  him. 
The  elegance  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  an  inheritance  in 
part  of  his  noble  birth,  were  perfected  by  that  secret  potency 
which  inheres  in  a  highly  artificial  and  refined  state  of  society. 
No  innovating  rudeness  of  democratic  supremacy,  seeking,  in 
the  fury  of  its  vengeance,  the  obliteration  of  every  trace  of 
monarchy,  could  ever  debase  the  manners  of  the  courtly  abb6 
de  Perigord,  though,  transformed,  as  he  nominally  was,  into 
the  citizen  Talleyrand.  The  formal  rules  of  the  society  in 
which  he  was  trained,  readily  moulding  his  plastic  disposition, 
induced  in  him  an  habitual  self-control,  a  consummate  mastery 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  a  patient  waiting  for  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  events.  Propriety  curbed  the  natural  precipitancy  of 
his  temperament.  Gentility  required  in  public  the  suppression 
of  his  impulses.  The  king  must  be  addressed  with  dignity, 
grace,  and  self-command.  Long  audiences  imposed  the  necessity 
of  patience,  of  endurance  under  constraint,  of  the  calm  and  com- 
placent discharge  of  trivial  and  irksome  duties.  The  intrigues 
of  jealous,  ambitious,  unprincipled  courtiers,  both  male  and 
female,  demanded  diplomatic  skill  as  the  prime  requisite  for 
attaining  or  securing  a  position.  All  this  was  more  than  mere 
formality,  frivolity,  or  disagreeable  tedium  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  our  aspiring  abb6.  It  was  a  grand  process  in  his 
education.     If  his  morals  suffered,  as  undoubtedly  they  did, 
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llife  into  which  he  was  to  be  thrown,  by  the 
Ltion's  agonies  and  hopes,  was  augmented  by  it. 
(is  own  advancement  grew  brighter  amid  that 
fcich,  by  its  overgrown  vices,  was  heaping  up 
n  of  the  privileged  classes,  to  both  of  which 

,  Talleyrand  frequently  expressed  regret  at  the 

culiarities  and  excellences,  which  attached  to 

uris  previous  to  the  Revolution.     The  "  art  of 

as  an  accomplishment,   which  he  maintained 

ined  after  that  radical  social  change.     In  a 

r  ironical,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  vent  to 

"  How  has  that  poor  age  been  calumniated," 

and  yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  see  that  the  pro- 

f  your  system  equals  that  of  the  one  you  so 

Where  is  the  wit  of  your  salons^  the  indepen- 

riters,  the  charm  and  influence  or  your  women? 

received  in  exchange  for  all  these,  which  have 

Were  I  young  I  should  regret,  and  wish  that 

njoy,  at  least  in  memory,  the  delicious  existence 

ae.     I  would  not  give  the  remembrance  of  those 

3  novelty  and  what  you  call  improvements  of  the 

'  to-day,  even  with  the  youth  and  spirit  neces- 

snt.     'Tis  true  there  were  abuse  and  exaggera- 

>f  our  institutions,  but  where  is  the  system  in 

not  exist  ?     If  our  people  were  devoured  with 

:es,  yours  are  wasting  to  the  core  with  envy  and 

it.      Our  iwhUsse  was   corrupt   and    prodigal, 

Ufise  and  miserly — greater  evils  still  for  the  pros- 

lation.     If  our  king  had  many  mistresses,  yours 

ters.     Has  he  gained  by  the  exchange  ?     Thus 
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you  see  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  not  one  of  the  three  orders 
has  advanced  in  happiness  by  these  wonderful  impravenunts 
which  you  so  much  admire."  Again  he  remarked  :  "  Could 
I,  by  forfeiting  the  memory  of  that  brief  space  of  light 
and  glory,  add  thrice  the  number  of  years  so  spent  to  my 
existence  now,  I  would  not  do  it.  I  hold  too  dear  even  the 
privilege  which  1  possess  of  exclaiming  with  Ovid,  *  Vidi 
tantum^^  and  often  mourn  those  days  in  the  very  words  of  old 
Brantome  :  '  Nothing  is  left  of  all  that  wit  and  gallantry,  that 
vast  expenditure  of  bravery  and  chivalry.  What  good 
remains  to  rm  of  all  this  pomp  ?     None — save  that  I  ha/ve  seen 

itr 
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.  came  to  the  throne  pure  in  morals,  generons  in 

anxious  to  rule  justly.     But  how  could  he  act 

,  and  kind  prince,  when  he  was  the  heir  to  ages 

stice,  royal  absolutism,  aristocratic  corruption, 

iisorder  ?     He  had  neither  the  sagacity  nor  the 

e  crisis.     He  in  his  intentions  or  his  personal  acts 

provoke  a  revolution.    But  all  the  circumstances 

stood  in  portentous  and  overpowering  antagon- 

n  mild  and  amiable  disposition.     A  revolution 

ong  been  progressing,  which  his  mind  could  not 

While  the  higher  classes  indulged  the  new  theo- 

y  and  government  with  a  hearing,  because  they 

Bw  species  of  excitement  to  the  tedious  indolenco 

dddling  classes  had  already  enshrined  these  bold 

their  hearts,  and  had  begun  to  pledge  to  them  a 

3  ^ 
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secret  allegiance  which  evinced  the  decrease  of  their  hereditary 
loyalty.  Could  a  prince,  who  was  a  better  mechanic  than  polit- 
ical philosopher,  withstand  a  revolution  which  had  an  undiscov- 
ered but  omnipotent  force  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  an 
estranged  people  ?  Incapable,  from  the  very  lumber  of  a  mon- 
archical education,  of  comprehending  the  ideas  which  were 
working  among  his  subjects,  could  he  be  expected  to  be  capable 
of  controlling  these  ideas,  when  they  became  concrete  in  the 
fierce  outcries  and  stern  purposes  of  political  reform  ?  The 
hopes  of  the  throne  had  long  been  running  down  the  swift  and 
deep  current  of  popular  power — the  king  did  not  perceive  the 
motion  till  he  was  tossing  amid  the  breakers  of  universal  re- 
volt, and  knew  not  his  impotence  till  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
cataract. 

The  king  changed  his  ministers  without  obstinacy  as  he  saw 
the  new  phases  which  the  necessities  of  the  State  assumed.  In 
some  instances  he  was  well,  in  others,  poorly  served.  Men  of 
ability  and  integrity  came  to  his  rescue.  But  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy  destroyed  all  the  prospects  of  the  most  honest  and 
economical  ministers.  The  privileged  classes  ruined  the  mon- 
archy. Their  selfishness,  and  not  the  king's  weakness,  brought 
the  revolution  to  its  head.  No  potent  charm  of  the  best  finan- 
cier could  redeem  a  State  from  bankruptcy,  when  two-thirds  of 
the  national  wealth  was  sheltered  from  taxation  behind  the 
arrogant  privilege  of  rank.  Could  the  highest  science  of  cal- 
culation or  of  economy  evoke  wealth  from  poverty,  already 
laden  with  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne  ?  The  financial 
crisis  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  not  so  ap- 
palling because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  deficits.  The  English 
or  the  American  government  would  have  quietly  and  easily 
restored  the  balance.    Any  nation,  well  governed,  whose  in- 
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'  cramped  and  destroyed  by  the  very  effort  of 

to  extort  its  products,  and  whose  reiironrces 

natural  development,  would  have  cancelled  the 

A  donation  which  would  have  cost  no  self-denial. 

pass  of  the  French  nobility  was  as  selfish  and 

d  with  the  insatiable  love  of  money  and  luxury 

ition  opened,  as  it  was  pusillanimous  and  devoid 

ter  it  put  on  its  savage  features.     It  clung  with 

ity  to  its  ancient  usurpations,  and  claimed  its 

B  at  a  time  when  its  very  existence  was  endan- 

he  end  the  budget  overturned  the  monarchy. 

al  disorders  could  not  go  on  without  the  obscr- 

prand.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  his  pen 

t  service  for  rival  ministers  and  their  equally  un- 

iB,    But  he  became  more  deeply  interested  in 

f  the  declining  State,  then  merely  to  find  in  them 

literary  labor  and  honor.     He  entered  deeply 

speculations  which  naturally  arose  out  of  these 

B  of  the  national  funds.     He  became  a  famous 

id  gambler  in  funds — a  character  in  which  he 

mes  all  through  his  long  life.     He  became  as 

bitious  on  the  Bourse  as  he  had  been  in  the  Salon. 

lal,  attended  his  bold  schemes.     Led  on  by  so 

ociate  as  Mirabeau,  we  can  readily  imagine  into 

speculation  and  hazard  he  plunged. 

le  Perigord  had  now  attained  his  highest  ecclesi- 

,     Henceforth  we  must  know  him  by  the  title  of 

itun,  until  the  titles  of  a  new  dynasty  were  con- 

tim  for  his  civic  services.     In  1788,  M.  de  Mar- 

imbent,  died,  and  in  January,  1789,  Talleyrand 
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was  invested  with  the  Episcopal  ofiGice,  having  then  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-four  years.  The  virtuous  Louis  XVI.,  well 
acquainted  with  the  private  life  of  Talleyrand,  objected  with 
some  strenuousness  to  conferring  upon  him  an  office,  which 
should  be  dignified  with  at  least  external  morality.  But 
strong  family  influence  supported  the  claims  of  the  gay  aspir- 
ant, and  the  nomination  and  promise  of  Louis  XY.  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  his  grandson;  so  that  his  objections  were 
set  aside,  and  his  royal  confirmation  was  reluctantly  accorded. 
Worse  men  than  Talleyrand  had  filled  higher  positions  in  the 
Papal  Church,  and  the  age  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  eve  of  the 
revolution  was  not  the  time  when  any  radical  reform  could  be 
effected  in  the  hierarchy. 

In  1787,  the  king  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  Notables  of 
his  kingdom  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  Calonne 
was  now  minister  of  finance,  and  it  was  his  hope  that  the 
generosity  of  the  aristocracy  would  furnish  some  relief  to  his 
embarrassments.  This  minister  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the 
queen,  when  she  asked  the  means  for  the  indulgence  of  her 
extravagance,  "If  what  your  majesty  asks  is  possible,  the 
thing  is  done  ;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  done."  He  was 
necessarily,  as  long  as  he  could  furnish  the  money  requisite 
for  the  splendor  of  the  court,  a  popular  minister.  But 
when  credit  could  be  gained  no  longer,  and  he  approached  the 
Notables  with  the  petition  for  assistance,  his  popularity 
departed.  These  chosen  counsellors  of  the  king  soon  evinced  a 
most  selfish  opposition  to  the  government.  They  came  together 
to  acquire,  and  not  to  concede.  They  manifested  neither  sym- 
pathy for  the  king,  nor  a  prudent  foresight  for  themselves.  So 
little  was  their  own  position  understood,  and  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  country  comprehended,  that  one  of  the  bishops  con- 
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was  a  good  opportunitj  to  make  the  people 
ts  of  the  clergy  I 

position  during  this  exciting  crisrs  of  affairs  was 
[ned.  He  knew  the  need  of  cantioo,  and  he  exer- 
said  that  the  coart  desired  to  draw  him  over  to 
and  that  the  young  Count  d'Artois,  afterward 
d  an  interview  with  him,  during  which  the  fol- 
ition  took  place.  The  count  had  solicited  Tal- 
e. 

must  fall;  two—no  more — later,  a  much  greater 
requisite,"  he  remarked, 
i  heads  V  asked  the  count, 
of  Orleans',  and  Mirabeau's." 
ar  opinion;  but  my  brother  will  neyer  consent  to 
Lrtois. 

jrtain  of  that  ?"  said  Talleyrand. 
Q,"  was  the  reply. 

ase  I  shall  go  over  to  the  other  side,"  was  the 
discouraging  rejoinder. 

in  time,  go  over  to  the  other  side — the  safe,  the 

e;  where,  indeed,  in  after  life  he  was  always  to  be 

r  the  fortunes  of  parties  varied. 

with  which  Talleyrand  was  really  on  terms  of 

ig  these  prefatory  scenes  of  the  great  drama,  was 

)uke  of  Orleans.     This  prince,  the  cousin  of  the 

father  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  in  the  last  degree 

kless,  disloyal,  and  ambitious.   Though  immensely 

nces  and  intrigues  exhausted  his  revenues,  and  he 

y  a  large  and  mercenary  party,  which  desired  and 

calamities  of  the  State,  from  the  basest  motives 

idvantage.     It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  with 
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men  of  this  stamp  the  Bishop  of  Aatun  associated,  whatever 
might  be  his  motives.  The  Palais-Royal,  the  hereditary  palace 
of  the  Orleans  family,  was  the  rendezvous  of  this  party,  and  for 
a  time  was  almost  the  residence  of  Mirabean,  Talleyrand,  the 
Lameths,  and  others  who  attained  prominence  in  the  subsequent 
changes. 

The  Notables  were  dismissed,  and  with  reason,  for  what 
little  of  energy  and  wisdom  they  possessed  was  not  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  State.  They  embarrassed,  rather  than  aided 
the  king. 

Necker  was  again  reinstated  in  his  place  as  minister,  and  fis- 
cal contriver  for  bankrupt  royalty.  He  was  now  aiming  at  a 
wider  popularity,  and  for  a  time  he  gained  it.  The  measures 
for  the  assembling  of  the  States-General  were  now  adopted. 
A  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  had  elapsed  since  a  king  of 
France  had*  mot  a  convocation  of  these  representatives  c^  the 
great  classes  of  his  kingdom.  Countless  papers  issued  from 
the  press,  arguing  the  main  question  of  the  constitution  of  this 
body — the  question,  which  enveloped  in  itself  the  destinies  of 
France. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  people  was  won  in  the  decision  of 
the  government,  that  the  "  Third  Estate,"  or  in  other  words,  the 
entire  body  of  the  nation,  aside  from  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  should  have  a  representation  equal  in  numbers  to  that 
of  the  two  other  orders  combined.  The  elections  were  held  in 
the  midst  of  great  popular  excitement.  Already  was  the  mass 
of  the  nation  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  its  strength 
and  its  rights. 

Talleyrand  now  entered  upon  his  open  political  career.  He 
had  attained  too  much  prominence  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
selection  of  deputies.    He  had  evinced  capacity  in  the  manage- 
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affairs  of  the  clergy,  sufficient  to  recommend  him 

D  or  the  electors  among  that  class.     His  avowed 

hostility  to  the  usurpations  both  of  the  throne 

lity,  made  him  acceptable  to  those  of  liberal  views. 

equently  elected  to  represent  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 

It  branch  of  the  States-General,  to  which  his  Epis- 

ittached  him.     His  foresight,  however,  indicated 

I  would  be  the  dominant  party,  and  it  will  be  seen 

'  found  his  way  into  it,  and  to  the  head  of  it. 

nation,  many  years  after,  when  almost  all  except 

iose  who  took  part  in  these  brilliant  and  momen- 

^had  passed  away,  Talleyrand  thus  recalled  the 

le  received  from  the  opening  act  of  the  great  drama  : 

d  at  Versailles  the  day  before  the  procession  from 

of  St.  Louis,  and  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with 

the  lawn,  gazing  with  curiosity  on  the  scene.    The 

avenly  (it  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  though  we 

bh    weather  now,  as  we  had  then),  the  lawn  was 

ourtiers  in  their  court  costume — officers  in  uniform 

(F  clergy  attired  with  the  brilliant  tokens  of  the  rank 

I  the  Church — were  all  gathered  in  groups,  either 

beneath  the  shade  of  the  charmille  hedge,  where  the 

buds  of  May  were  just   sufficient  to   screen  the 

fs  from   the  rays  of  the  spring-tide  sun — or  else 

he  stone  benches  along  the  alleys,  conversing  with 

who,  all  adorned  in  the  gayest  colors,  and  wear- 

ghtest  smiles,  seemed  bent  on  rendering  the  holiday 

•  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

le  other  side   (the  truth  may  be  told  now  without 
avoided  by  the  rest,  as  though  they  bore  the  seeds 

loe  within  them,  the  members  of  the  tiers  6lat  ("Third 
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Estate)  conversed  in  bnsy,  whispering  knots ;  no  merry 
laughter  was  beard  from  them^  no  pleasant  trifling  or  mirthful 
jesting  was  seen  lighting  up  thdr  discourse.  All  was  dark 
and  gloomy,  care  sat  on  every  brow,  and  that  their  converse 
was  of  weighty  matters,  was  evident,  by  the  tone  of  mystery  in 
which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  sudden  silence  which  took 
place  among  them  whenever  any  stray  member  of  the  noblesse 
happened  to  pass  by  to  join  the  glittering  throng  on  the  other 
side.  Their  very  costume  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of 
their  contemptuous  superiors  ;  they  all  wore,  and  contrary  to 
anticipation,  were  ]^roud  to  wear  the  dress  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned — the  black  hose  and  surtout,  and  short  black 
cloak,  which,  by  the  antique  sumptuary  law,  denoted  the  vile, 
base-born  plebeian. 

**It  was  altogether  a  scene  such  as  I  shall  never  forget 
while  memory  has  power  to  act.  I  never  remember  in  my 
whole  life  to  have  been  inspired  with  so  profound  a  sentiment 
of  melancholy  as  at  that  hour.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
shedding  tears,  at  perceiving,  by  what  was  already  taking  place, 
what  must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  before  long.  As  we  drew 
near  to  the  palace,  the  long  windows  of  the  suite  of  apartments 
looking  toward  the  Piece  cPApollon,  and  then  known  as  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Dauphin,  were  thrown  open,  and  out  rushed,  like  a 
flight  of  butterflies,  the  whole  bevy  of  court  beauties,  all  in  high 
glee,  in  towering  spirits,  elated  at  the  prospect  of  the  morrow's 
pageant,  which  they  evidently  looked  upon  but  as  a  show 
wherein  they  were  to  see  much  that  would  amuse,  and  wherein 
they  should  be  seen  to  the  very  best  advantage,  as,  fortunately, 
the  Hall  of  Menu  was  lighted  from  above,  which  was  so  much 
more  favorable  to  the  effect  of  rouge  and  patches  than  the 
broad,  glaring,  side  light  of  the  Grand  Gallery. 
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HI  joa  how  the  sonnd  of  that  joyons  laughter 

tor,  as  it  caused  both  Siejes  and  myself  to  pause 

led  those  light  forms,  as  they  playfully  chased 

the  terrace  among  the  flowers.     The  queen  was 

ire  ;  and  I  think  I  see  her  now*  as  she  stood 

port  against  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Silenus, 

-  marble  staircase,  so  greatly  was  she  overcome 

lighter  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  some 

e  on  the  part  of  the  Countess  de  Provence,  for 

nee  and  childlike  accent  reached  our  ears  as  we 

ow  the  balustrade,  as  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to 

m.  'this  dear  sister  will  never  learn  to  speak 

at  radiant  face  and  beaming  eye  could  not  at  such 

leen  without  exciting  a  feeling  of  pity,  and  this  I 

red  by  Sieyes,  for,  without  uttering  a  word,  he 

tn  significantly,  and  led  me  from  the  spot  toward 

e  tiers-itat  who  were  standing  by  the  entrance  of 

A.S  we  drew  near,  I  descried  the  Abb6  Maury, 

isnal,  declaiming  with  all  his  might,  although  in  a 

;n  eager  crowd  of  listeners." 

lay,   the   2d   of  May,  1189,  Louis   XYI.   gave 

the  deputies  in  the  palace  of  Versailles.      He 

im  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  of  hope.     On 

4th,  the  grand  procession  was  formed  and  defiled 

itreets  of  Versailles  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis. 

le  splendor  of  the  scene.     It  was  the  last  gala  day 

onarchy.     The  same  costume  and  etiquette  were 

n  the  last  States-General  of  1614.     The  commons 

black    mantles   and    hats    without   feathers — an 

Ige  of  the  inferiority,  which  they  were  yet  made  to 

admit.     The  nobles  glittered  in  their  costly  and 

3* 
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gorgeous  dresses.  The  higher  clergy  moved  by  in  stately 
pomp  in  their  violet  robes,  followed  by  the  humbler  cur^s  in 
their  homelier  garb.  Louis  with  his  brilliant  court,  and  the 
beautiful  Marie  Antoinette,  with  her  maids  of  honor,  closed  the 
imposing  array. 

The  deputy  who  drew  all  eyes  upon  himself,  with  eager 
curiosity  and  vague  fear,  was  Mirabeau.  But  we  are  looking 
for  our  deputy  from  Autun.  Here  he  appears,  in  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  rough  but  graphic  pen  of  Carlyle  : — **  But  yonder, 
halting  lamely  along,  thou  notioest  next  Bishop  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  his  Reverence  of  Autun.  A  sardonic  grimness  lies 
in  that  irreverend  Reverence  of  Autun.  He  will  do  and 
suffer  strange  things  ;  and  will  become  surely  one  of  the 
strangest  things  ever  seen,  or  like  to  be  seen.  A  man  living 
in  falsehood,  and  on  falsehood  ;  yet,  not  what  you  can  call  a 
false  man  ;  there  is  the  speciality  I  It  will  be  an  enigma 
for  future  ages,  one  may  hope:  hitherto  such  a  product  of 
Nature  and  Art,  was  possible  only  for  this  age  of  ours — an 
age  of  paper  and  of  the  burning  of  paper.  Consider  Bishop 
Talleyrand  and  Marquis  Lafayette  as  the  topmost  of  their  two 
kinds  :  and  say  once  more,  looking  at  what  they  did  and  what 
they  were,  O  Tempus  ferax  rerum,^^ 

A  writer  of  the  time.  La  Clos,  an  intimate  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  published  a  work  entitled  "  Gallery  of  the  States- 
General  ;"  in  which  under  fictitious  names  he  described,  with 
considerable  talpnt  and  vividness,  the  prominent  characters 
who  figured  in  that  body.  Talleyrand  is  thus  described,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Amene — "Am^ne  is  gifted  with  those 
charming  qualities  which  would  embellish  even  virtue  itself. 
The  first  instrument  of  his  success  is  his  excellent  understand- 
ing.   In  liis  judgment  of  men  he  exercises  that  indulgence,  and 
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events  that  sang-froid — in  all  cases  he 
ration,  which  are  the  genoine  marks  of  wis- 
imagine  that  the  stroctnre  of  a  great  repu- 
in  a  day.  Bat  he  will  assuredly  accom- 
he  will  never  fail  to  seize  those  occurrences 
frequently  offers  to  those  who  do  not 
Amene  yields  to  circnmstances  and  to 
links  that  he  may  make  timely  sacrifices  to 
without  descending  from  the  principles 
kbly  made  the  ground- work  of  his  conduct, 
basis  of  his  politics.  He  has  against  him 
manners,  the  winning  expression  of  his 
the  charm  of  his  conversation.  I  know 
external  advantages  put  upon  their  guard  ; 
against  a  man  who  unites  them  to  the 
high  birth,  and  the  most  essential  qualities 
comfort  themselves,  however,  by  looking  for 
for  what  is  ridiculous  in  him,  for  want  of 
iBtations.  What  can  be  expected  of  Amene, 
hneral  ?  Nothing,  a  very  little,  if  he  should 
los  from  his  own  order  ;  a  great  deal,  if  he 
ind  under  the  persuasion  that  citizens  alone 
r  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  He 
fell  to  become  the  dupe  of  praise  ;  and  if  he 
fions  of  friends,  he  casts  back  the  loathsome 
ers.  It  is  not  reputation  alone  that  has  weight 
Amene  has  by  chance  perceived  this  rather 
er  forget  it." 

ceremonial  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis  was 

manner,  to  impress  all   attending  with  the 

his  unusual  and  potential  device  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  The  formal  opeoing  of  the  vast  representative  body 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  in  the  "Hall  of  Menu"  the 
largest  room,  not  within  the  palace,  in  Yersailles.  Here  the 
king  pronounced  the  opening  speech  ;  followed  by  Barentin, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  in  an  address  laudatory  of  His  Majesty, 
and  by  Necker  in  a  long  and  elaborate  financial  exposi. 

The  first  movement  of  the  deputies  of  the  "  Third  Estate" 
revealed  their  intention,  and  their  consciousness  of  power  where- 
with to  effect  it.  During  the  discussions  which  had  preceded 
the  convoking  of  the  States-General,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  in  a 
work  which  had  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  had  put  these 
questions  and  had  maintained  these  answers — "  What  is  the 
Third  Estate?"  "Nothing."  "What  ought  it  to  be?" 
"  Everything."  And  now  it  rapidly  became  "  everything." 
When  the  different  orders  assembled  in  separate  apartments, 
the  commons  were  assigned  the  same  chamber  in  which  the 
opening  had  taken  place,  and  where  it  was  intended  the 
assemblies  for  united  deliberation  should  be  held.  This  gave 
them  an  immediate  advantage,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
unreflecting  multitude.  Here  was  the  hall  of  the  States- 
General,  and  here  were  the  commons  always  to  be  found. 
The  "Third  Estate"  occupied  the  chamber  which  would 
naturally  be  the  rallying-pomt  of  visitors. 

But  this  nominal  advantage  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more 
real  and  vital  one,  gained  after  a  severe  struggle  by  the  popular 
branch. 

The  verification  of  the  elections,  or  the  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  credentials  of  each  member,  was  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  organization  of  the  assembly.  The  commons 
maintained  that  this  should  take  place  in  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  orders.    The  nobility  and  clergy  disdained  to  have  the 
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tm  their  right  to  seats,  and  maintained  that  this 
*d  organization  should  be  taken  by  each  order 

Deed  the  contest,  and  that  too  at  the  very  point 

key  to  all  the  positions  of  hereditary  privileges 

nd,  and  of  popular  rights  on  the  other.    The 

he  old  or  of  the  new  ideas  was  the  real  question 

•*  Third  Estate "  quietly  waited  for  the  other 

I  into  the  general  hall  to  effect  the  yerification, 

g  for  the  credentials  of  its  own  members.     It 

[uests,   and  resolutions,   and  deputations  ;  still 

id  urging  its  high  claim.     This  firmness  began 

other  orders  and  the  court.     It  was  hardly 

the  untitled  deputies  of  the  people  would  assert 

pretensions  in  the  very  presence  of  rank  and 

field  to  this  first  demand  was,  indeed,  to  resign 

id  the  decisions  of  the  States-General  into  the 

\  plebeian  deputies.     For  the  latter  followed  up 

ry  doctrine  by  the  more  comprehensive  one,  that 

constituted  but  one  body,  whose  decisions  must  be 

and  unqualified  by  any  veto  of  a  separate  order. 

and  clergy  perceived  that  this  doctrine,  carried 

DuUify  their  importance,  for,  while  the  "  Third 

equalled  in  numbers  the  two  co-ordinate  branches 

were  enough  possessing  popular  sympathies  among 

ders  to  give,  in  all  cases,  the  actual  preponder- 

ower  body. 

lalleyrand,  by  no  means  to  our  surprise,  actively 
ong  the  clergy  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  the 
in  general  assembly.  He  was  by  his  principles 
th  the  popular  party.     Nor  did  his  sagacity  fail 
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him  in  this  crisis.  His  position  was  snch  as  to  give  him  a  wide 
snryey  of  the  field  of  conflict,  and  his  almost  intnitive  jodg- 
ment  in  such  cases  accurately  indicated  the  party  destined  to 
trinmph.  He  exerted  all  those  powers  of  persuasion,  which 
haye  since  been  felt  so  often  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and 
after  a  time,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes  in  favor 
of  the  common  verification.  This  decision  of  the  clergy  was 
announced  on  the  2 2d  of  June  to  the  commons — who  by  this 
time  had  resolved  themselves  into  the  "  National  Assembly," 
and  had  taken  several  fearless  steps  in  defence  of  their  rights 
as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  nation — by  a  deputa- 
tion headed  by  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Vienne.  As  the 
clergy  entered  and  took  their  places  they  were  greeted  with 
loud  and  universal  acclamations  by  the  assembly,  which  could 
now  more  easily  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the  still  obstinate 
nobility.  However,  the  act  of  the  clergy  had  its  effect  upon 
the  nobles.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
forty-six  members  of  that  order  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  rising 
and  resistless  power  of  the  people.  They  were  received  with 
transports  of  delight  by  the  triumphant  "  Third  Estate."  The 
king,  having  in  vain  sought  to  prevent  this  union,  now  for  the 
sake  of  concord  which  he  yet  fondly  hoped  for,  commanded 
the  remaining  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  join  the 
assembly.  This  order,  which  virtually  extinguished  the  ancient 
power  of  rank  in  France,  they  mournfully  and  reluctantly 
obeyed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  sift  out  the  actual  truth  embraced 
in  the  many  stories  told  of  Talleyrand,  during  a  period  so  rife 
with  every  kind  of  report  touching  men  of  prominence.  Still 
the  idea  is  certainly  probable  that  the  court  would  make  great 
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ich  to  its  interests  a  man  like  the  Bishop  of 

^  concerned  on  a  superficial  view  of  affairs  in  the 

'the  existing  arrangements  of  society.   Overtures 

were  made  to  him,  for  he  was  still  in  a  position, 

e  anxiously  looking  for  supporters  to  the  totter- 

id  the  nearly  universal  defection,  might  appear 

ble  to  their  wishes.    To  the  proposal  that  he 

lis  influence  with  the  clergy,  against  the  demand 

OS  for  a  general  verification,  the  proposal  being 

by  a  large  offer  of  money,  he  is  said  to  have 

fihall  find    in  the  treasury   of   public    opinion 

3  than  you  offer  me.     Money  received  from  the 

mly  be  a  cause  of  ruin  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  want  to 

,  I  must  build  my  fortunes  on  a  more  solid  basis.'' 

the  first  portion  of  this  reply  is  quite  thoroughly 

the  manifest  selfishness  of  the  closing  idea. 

rary  writer,  remarking  upon  Talleyrand's  union  with 

Estate,"  at  this  critical  period  of  the  Revolution, 

Che  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  of  the 

jeconded  him,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 

5ker's  having,  from  the  commencement  of  the  union 

,  formed  the  project  of  dividing  the  Assembly  into 

rs.     There   were   to  have   been   senators  ;    this 

i  have  been  the  highest  in  the  State.     The  most 

i  the  nobles  and  clergy  were  to  be  the  first  called 

house.     It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 

of  Autun  acted  in  apparent  opposition  to  the 

his  order  on  an  occasion,  the  result  of  which  would 

both  honorable  and  profitable  to  him."     Whether 

lly  account  for  Talleyrand's  course  in  these  events 

ible.    There  is  but  little  doubt  that  his  views  of  a 
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representative  legislative  assembly  were  formed  on  the  English 
model.  The  idea  of  a  single  assembly  certainly  does  not| 
agree  with  the  genins  of  Talleyrand's  mind,  which  songht 
rather  after  those  checks  and  balances  of  power  in  politics, 
which  he  made  so  effective  in  diplomacy.  The  English 
Constitution  had  been  his  stndy.  It  comported  with  his\ 
tastes,  manners,  education  and  hereditary  sentiments,  in  its! 
strong  and  stable  aristocratic  element,  in  its  conservative  l 
adjustments,  in  its  cautions  modes  of  progress,  and  ^  its  \ 
general  spirit  of  justice.  To  his  mind,  turbulence  and  ultimate 
despotism  could  not  but  issue  from  a  single  assembly,  with 
very  ill-defined  powers  on  paper,  and  with  none  of  those  rigid 
restraints  of  precedents  and  of  a  general  legislative  consistency 
and  integrity,  which  are  insensibly  but  firmly  drawn  around  the 
Parliament  of  England,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
And  certainly  all  history,  and  especially  that  of  the  French 
people,  has  confirmed  the  apprehensions  of  the  sagacious 
Bishop.  Yet  if  it  was  the  hope  of  Talleyrand,  that  two 
chambers  on  the  British  model,  the  one  hereditary  and  the 
other  elective,  might  be  formed,  as  a  product  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  not  an  evidence  of  his  foresight  to  counsel  the  higher 
orders  to  lose  their  identity  in  a  great  democratic  assembly. 
By  what  power  or  management  could  he  expect  to  evoke  a 
superior  body,  from  that  mass  of  ardent  democrats,  flushed 
with  triumph  in  a  conflict,  by  means  of  which  they  had  engulfed 
in  a  rigid  equality  everything  but  the  throne  ?  If  at  the  time 
the  hope  of  causing  this  body  to  retrace  its  steps  was  indulged 
by  Talleyrand,  it  must  soon  have  been  abandoned.  We  rather 
judge  that  necessity  was  the  motive  that  influenced  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  in  joining  the  "  Third  Estate  " — that  with  no 
very  definite  idea  of  the  tendency  of  thmgs,  he  gave  in  his 
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he  should  be  left  behind  by  his  competitors  in 
6rm.     There  was  room  for  his  ambition  in  a 
ement — there  was  none  in  the  ranks  of  here- 
Ism.     Doabtless  his  political  preferences  wore  \ 
%nd  constitutional  monarchy.     But  his  ruling 
[for  a  high  command  in  the  victorious  army, 
bpened  to  be  that  of  progress.     He  always 
be  on  the  winning  side,  be  his  preferences  or  I 
they  might. 
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Instruction  of  Representatives — First  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun — His  Merit  as  an 
Orator^His  Increasing  Reputation — The  Revolution  Progresses — Tallejrand  on  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Constitution — His  Influence  in  Reforming  Aristocratical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Abuses — Abolition  of  Tithes — Rights  of  Man — Financial  DiscussioncK- 
Oonfiscation  of  the  Ornaments  of  the  Churches — Talleyrand's  Speeches  on  the  Con- 
fiscation of  the  Lands  of  the  Clergy — Opposition  and  Personal  Hostility  of  the  Clergy 
— His  Separation  firom  his  old  Colleagues — A  Thorough  Radical— Speech  on  a  National 
Bank. 

Though  entering  the  Assembly  with  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  marked  abilities,  Talleyrand's  position  as  an  orator  had  yet 
to  be  won.  His  influence  had  hitherto  been  with  individuals  ; 
whether  it  could  be  extended  with  equal  success  over  a 
deliberative  body,  composed  of  men  highly  susceptible  to  the 
power  of  eloquence,  was  still  a  question.  He  seldom  sought  to 
operate  upon  masses  of  men  by  the  power  of  oratory  ;  evidently 
conscious  of  his  lack  of  ability  in  that  direction.  He  was 
neither  a  demagogue  nor  a  popular  orator.  Neither  his  nature, 
his  habits  of  mind,  nor  his  elocution  fitted  him  for  either 
character. 

He,  however,  did  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  leader  in  the 
Assembly  ;  and  in  order  to  be  this,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
voice  should  be  heard  upon  the  many  novel  questions  which 
were  to  press  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  inexperienced 
legislators.     One  of  the  first  of  these  questions  was,  whether 

66 
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ere  to  obey  implicitly  the  instractions  giTen  them 
[tnencies  when  authorized  to  represent  them  in 
onncil.    This  became  an  important  question,  as 
was  already  entering  apon  so  different  a  coarse 
&d  been  contemplated  in  the  royal  snmmons. 
ajject  Talleyrand  delivered  his  "maiden  speech.'^ 
itir  in  Assembly  when  he  ascended  the  tribune, 
illy  received  and  attentively  listened  to  ;  and  at 
tis  remarks  he  was  warmly  applauded.     He  took 
hat  the  Assembly  could  not  allow  itself  to  be 
olutely  by  a  strict  obedience  of  the  mandates  of 
it  bodies  ;  and  that  it  could  not  expose  itself  to 
having  its  acts  nullified  or  its  efficiency  diminished 
iwal  of  deputies  in  obedience  to  instructions, 
ed  a  declaration  that  all  instructions  were  null 
^h  might  suspend  the  activity  of  the  Assembly, 
;  up  a  particular  will  against  the  general  opinion. 
9n  was  not  adopted,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable 
deputy  free  to  decide  for  himself  the  limits  of  his 
I  a  representative.     The  fragments  of  his  speech 
us  furnish  no  indications  of  the  true  parliamentary 
>pular  speaker.     They  probably  do  not  do  justice 
3  composition.     It  was  written  out  and  read,  and 
properly  be  classed  with  legal  pleas  than  with 
iments.     Yet  it  evinces  care  in  the  structure,  and 
in  the  thought;  an  aptitude  for  analysis,  a  good 
the  theory  of  morals  and  of  politics,  and  a  keen 

eech  the  sagacious  Bishop  showed  that  he  possessed 
Bh  the  Assembly  would  be  compelled  to  recognize 
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and  glad  to  use.  It  was  also  apparent  that  he  coald  hold  no 
position  beside  his  friend  Mirabean,  and  others  in  the  body,  on 
the  ground  of  oratory.  Scenes  and  subjects  which  were 
inspiration  to  the  fiery  genius  of  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
Assembly,  were  contemplated  by  Talleyrand  with  his  eminent 
calmness.  Yet  the  latter  soon  found  his  proper  place  among 
his  colleagues,  and  ably  filled  it. 

Great  changes  now  followed  each  other  with  astonishing 
ease  and  in  terrifying  haste.  Daily  was  the  Assembly 
magnifying  itself.  The  control  of  it  was  already  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  originators.  It  steadily  enlarged  the  scope  of 
its  investigations,  absorbed  minor  parties,  established  its 
prerogatives,  encroached  upon  the  ancient  rights  of  the  throne, 
and  became  more  executive  as  well  as  legislative. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  Bastile  was  stormed  and  taken. 
The  mob  of  Paris  then  discovered  its  power,  and  began  to  use 
it  with  unscrupulous  energy.  The  army  faltered  in  its  spirit 
of  subordination,  and  whole  regiments  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  people. 

The  taking  of  the  Bastile  deeply  agitated  the  Assembly. 
It  feared  that  physical  force  so  energetically  and  wildly 
developed.  In  order  to  know  accurately  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Capital,  it  sent  thither  a  deputation  of  its 
members,  which  with  others  included  the  Bishop  of  Autnn. 
The  next  day,  the  16  th  of  July,  the  entire  body  visited  Paris, 
and  was  received  with  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy  and 
honor  by  the  exulting  democracy. 

In  the  meantime,  Talleyrand  was  becoming  more  and  more 
an  object  of  attention  in  the  Assembly.  His  influence  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  was  now  in  the  foremost  rank.    Yerj  soon 
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dgh  mark  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mb 
e  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  eight 
eferred  the  important  task  of  firaming  a  constitn- 
p  shows  what  progress  the  Assembly  had  made 
reform.  No  snch  radical  chan^  as  this  was 
when  the  States-General  were  summoned  to 
I  the  afifairs  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  was  a  noble 
;hus  to  define  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the 
government.  It  would  have  been  a  glorious 
'  the  French  character  had  been  at  all  equal  to 
)f  its  statesmen. 

abored  hard  with  his  colleagues  in  the  work  of 

istitution.     He  also  devoted  special  and  close 

le  subject  of  the  national  finances,  which  had  so 

favorite  object  of  study.     An  opportunity  was 

i  for  him  to  express  his  views  on  these  vital 

to  sustain  measures  that  swept  away  at  a  single 

OQulated  abuses  of  centuries. 

session  of  the  14th  of  August,  a  motion  was 

ireamble  should  be  added  to  the  proclamation  of 

iC  on  the  Constitution,  to  the  effect,  that  taxes 

d  by  all  proprietors,  and  in  equal  proportion  to 

. ;   that  DO  classes  should  be  exempt  from  the 

s ;  that  feudal  rights  might  be  redeemed  by  the 

1  that  all  personal  service  to  the  lord  of  a  manor, 

lar  or  ecclesiastical,  should  be  for  ever  abolished. 

as  the  first  to  rise  and  support  with  all  his  talent 

itions,  which  affected  him  personally  both  as  a 

18   an  ecclesiastic.    The  Bishop  of  Ghatres  also 

0  abolition  of  all  game  laws,  and  the  Bishop  of 

seconded  this  proposal      In  addition  to  these, 
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motions  were  made,  at  the  same  sitting,  to  abolish  the  qaality 
of  serf  or  local  slave  to  the  clergy,  which  had  been  established 
for  purposes  of  agricaltare  ;  to  allow  every  citizen  to  be 
eligible  to  any  military  or  civil  office  ;  and  to  establish  a 
grataitOQS  administration  of  justice,  and  to  suppress  the  venality 
of  office.  All  these  motions  were  passed,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  was  as  influential  as  any  other  member  in  efifecting  their 
passagfi.  He  thus  took  rank  among  the  most  radical  of  the 
reformers.  He  cut  himself  loose  from  those  aristocratic  orders 
to  which  he  had  been  attached.  He  aided,  moreover,  in 
removing  those  artificial  but  important  props  which  had  so 
long  sustained  the  monarchy  of  France,  and  without  the  support 
of  which  it  soon  fell  into  the  deep  abyss  of  anarchy.  He 
certainly  could  not  perceive  all  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 
He  knew  that  unwonted  restraints  would  be  placed  upon  the 
caprices  of  the  king,  but  he  could  not  anticipate  that  his  person 
would  be  disregarded,  and  his  life  be  terminated  on  the  scaffold. 
He,  therefore,  is  to  be  commended  for  those  sentiments  regard- 
ing  popular  rights  and  national  freedom,  which  he  thus 
practically  vindicated  in  his  own  self-sacrifice.  He  discerned 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  knew  that  privilege  must  sink  before 
the  ascendency  of  right — that  reason  must  overrule  prescrip- 
tion— that  national  prosperity  was  a  worthier  motive  thaa 
aristocratic  pleasure.  His  visions  of  the  people's  good,  indeed, 
melted  away  in  the  brooding  blackness  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ; 
his  anticipations  of  constitutional  liberty  were  met  only  by  the 
glorious  slavery  of  a  military  despotism  ;  yet  his  impulses  in 
this  work  of  demolishing  the  old  oppressions  were  generous, 
and  his  ambition  was  dignified  by  a  magnificent  temptation — 
that  of  applause,  won  in  the  service  of  millions  of  his  fellow* 
countrymen. 
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|ht  was  destroyed  the  work  of  ages — ^by  a  vote 
5  chains,  which  had  beeo  forged  and  welded  by 
wer  of  lords  and  statesmen  and  men  of  royal 
wedge  had  been  bat  entered  ;  the  blows  were 
,  which  would  drive  it,  riving  and  splintering, 
isive  structure  of  the  State  and  of  society. 

after  the  preceding  resolutions  had  been 
>vement  was  commenced  which  soon  devoted 
r  the  church  to  the  necessities  of  the  State, 
rable  consistency,  Talleyrand  played  a  pro- 
jiis  work. 

ad  very  coolly  voted  away  the  privileges  and 

of  the  nobility,  and  now  the  nobles  as  coolly 

K)mpliment.     The  commons  aided  with  great 

hile  their  ancient  superiors  thus  brought  each- 

the  general  level.     A  Marquis  nogv  took  the 

hop,  and  moved  for  adoption  propositions  which 

ideas — that  the  property  of  the  clergy  belonged 

;   that  tithes  should  be  suppressed  ;  that  the 

jligion  should  receive  pensions  ;   and  that  the 

's  should  be  broken  up.     An  appeal  was  made 

tl  deputy  to  the  clergy,  that  they  should  come 

;enerous]y  make  to  the  nation  the  gift  of  that 

li  the  nation  had  originally  bestowed  upon  them. 

%l  the  Bishop  of  Autun  promptly  responded. 

laid  he,  "  would  do  infinite  honor  to  the  French 

.sten  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  deputy,  and  to 

that  it  is  a  general  feeling  which  he  has  expressed, 

ocomplishment  of  which  we  must  immediately  find 

ans."     On  this  occasion  Talleyrand  was  not  so 

lined  by  his  own  order  as  he  had  been  before. 
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Many  of  the  clergy  shrank  from  the  conseqaences  of  snch  a 
vote.  The  iastiact  of  self-preservation  was  aroused.  The 
movement  was  sweeping  too  far.  Bat  resistance  was  vain. 
The  current  had  acquired  its  direction  and  a  good  share  of  its 
momentum.  The  alarmed  were  borne  on  by  the  pressure  of  the 
venturesome.  Talleyrand  did  not  hesitate.  Ho  strove  for  the 
most  conspicuous  place  among  the  destroyers  of  the  dominant 
power  of  the  church,  and,  Bishop  though  he  was,  he  gained  it, 
and  with  it  a  most  singular  notoriety. 

The  propositions  were  adopted. 

In  a  debate  soon  after,  Talleyrand  made  some  noble  observa- 
tions on  the  rights  of  man,  and  obtained  an  unanimous  assent 
to  the  following  proposition  :  *^  The  law  being  the  expression 
of  the  general  will,  all  the  citizens  ought  to  concur  in  its 
formation,  either  by  themselves  personally,  or  by  their  special 
representatwes.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  for  all,  whether  it 
protects  or  punishes.  All  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  are  qualified  to  fill  all  offices  of  public  employment, 
according  to  their  capacity." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  Necker,  still  minister  of  finance, 
presented  to  the  Assembly  one  of  his  elaborate  papers  on  the 
fiscal  interests  of  the  country.  He  showed  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenues,  which  could  be  provided  for  only  by  a  loan  of  eighty 
million  of  francs.  This  opportunity  Talleyrand  could  not 
allow  to  pass,  without  displaying  his  ability  in  handling  his 
favorite  subject.  The  points  he  urged  were,  that  the  loan 
asked  for  should  be  authorized,  leaving  to  the  executive  the 
choice  of  the  mode  of  borrowing  it ;  that  additional  declarations 
should  be  made  of  the  determination  of  the  State  to  keep  fall 
faith  with  its  creditors,  and  to  make  no  reduction  or  repudiation 
of  the  public  debt ;  that  an  extraordinary  committee  on  finance 
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ppointed  with  large  powers ;  and  that  Provincial 
should  be  established  throughout  the  country,  in 
I  more  complete  local  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the 
semblj.  Though  meeting  opposition  to  his  project 
Fallejrand  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
first  two  of  his  propositions, 
tots  which  he  at  this  time  discussed  .evinced  his 
a^e  broad,  and  statesman-like  views  of  national 
also  revealed  that  reasonable  and  well-balanced 
L  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  deeds  of  an 
nthless  spirit  of  destruction,  actually  characterized 

his  political  career  had  been  decidedly  successful. 
»wn  himself  to  be  an  active,  industrious,  capable 
lal  representative.  He  had  won,  in  fact,  the  position 

welcomed  from  the  ranks  of  privilege  to  those  of 

tion  of  national  finances  still  pressed  with  all  its 
upon  the  government.     The  uncertainty  of  affairs 
d  to  augment  the  revenues,  nor  to  strengthen  the 
3  State. 

tie  discussion  on  the  law,  asked  for  by  Necker,  one 
aers  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  nearly  two 
[lion  sterling  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  various  churches 
gdom,  and  suggested  that  it  could  be  made  much 
il  than  it  was  in  its  present  form.  This  hint  was 
ight  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  made  the  basis 
prodigious  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
1  connection  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  sus- 
following  resolution — "  That  it  was  the  wish  of  their 
i  of  all  the  clergy  of  France,  to  support  the  State 

4 
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with  all  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  church,  which  were  not  ne- 
cessarily requisite  for  the  purposes  of  divine  service."  The  As- 
sembly assumed  this  as  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  vast 
body  of  the  national  clergy,  and  ordained  that  all  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels  and  ornaments  not  necessary  for  the  decent  perfor- 
mance of  the  service,  should  be  sent  to  the  mint  and  coined  into 
money.  It  is  absurd  to  call  this  forced  relinquishment  of  proper- 
ty a  donation.  It  was  done  in  obedience  to  a  mandate,  which  the 
clergy  did  not  dare  disobey.  Talleyrand  gained  increased  credit 
with  the  revolutionists  by  this  movement.  But  his  detachment 
from  the  clergy  was  not  yet  complete.  He  seemed  resolved  to 
destroy  the  overgrown  power  of  the  class  into  which  he  had 
been  so  unfeelingly  and  unfitly  thrust.  The  measure  which 
confiscated  the  church  plate,  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  still 
more  sweeping  attack  upon  ecclesiastical  property.  In  this 
movement  Talleyrand  took  the  lead.  On  the  10th  of  October 
he  entered  into  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  necessities  of  the 
State  and  their  remedies.  Pronouncing  the  total  ineflBciency 
of  present  means,  he  made  his  startling  proposition  in  these 
words : — 

"  An  immense  resource,  notwithstanding  such  a  dismal  pic- 
ture,  does  still  exist,  which  can  be  conciliated  with  the  respect 
due  to  property  :  it  consists,  in  the  possessions  of  the  clergy. 
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great  operation  upon  that  anomalous  tenure  ofTand  is  inevi- 
table, were  it  but  to  replace  the  tithes  which  are  become  the 
property  of  the  State.  The  object  is  not  to  impose  any  new 
charge  upon  that  order,  a  political  charge  of  contribution  to  the 
State  being  no  real  sacrifice, 

"  The  clergy  are  not  proprietors,  like  any  other  members  of 
the  community.  The  nation,  enjoying  a  very  extensive  right 
over  every  other  body,  has  a  more  direct  right  over  the  clergy ; 
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times  destroy  any  particular  institatioD  belongiDg 
r,  which  may  appear  to  it  useless,  and  necessarily, 
f  those  institutions  belongs  to  the  nation.  In  like 
nation  may  abolish  all  church  benefices  where  no 
rmed.  As  a  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
now,  to  seize  upon  those  estates  which  are  vacant, 
|)en  to  become  so  in  the  course  of  time.  No  diffi- 
^n  that  head  ;  but  is  the  nation  equally  entitled  to 
^  the  revenue  of  the  ^ctive  ecclesiastic,  wholly  or  in 
bw  all  that  has  been  said  with  a  plausible  appearance 
g^ainst  this  complicated  question.  I  know  what  has 
1  upon  it  by  men  whose  talents  I  esteem,  and  whose 
feel  myself  honored  by  professing,  and  often  foUow- 
rfbre,  before  I  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
Aise,  that  I  have  long  meditated  upon  it,  long  had 
with  regard  to  my  own  judgment  ;  but  being  at 
inced  of  its  fitness  as  well  as  its  justice,  I  have  made 
1  in  irresistible  conviction. 

er  sacred  may  be  the  nature  of  a  possession  legally 
le  law  cannot  assume  to  maintain  more  than  the  in- 
bhe  founder  of  the  said  possession.  A  portion  of 
quarry  having  been  granted  to  a  clergyman,  what  is 
or  his  subsistence,  of  course,  belongs  to  him,  and 
Ins,  it  is  understood,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
of  the  poor.  If  the  nation,  then,  secures  that  sub- 
the  clergy,  which  they  are  entitled  to — if  that  which 
)elongs  to  them  remains  untouched — if,  moreover, 
indertakes  to  fulfill  the  other  intentions  of  the  foun- 
▼ide  for  the  repairs  of  churches,  and  the  relief  of  the 
Qtention  of  the  founder  not  being  defeated,  justice  is 
d. 
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''  The  nation,  then,  may  first  appropriate  all  that  belongs  to 
the  religions  institutions  it  intends  to  suppress,  by  securing  the 
subsistence  of  those  individuals  who  lived  in  them  ;  secondly,  it 
may  seize  on  all  benefices  without  functionaries  ;  and  thirdly, 
it  may  reduce,  in  a  given  proportion,  the  revenues  of  the  actual 
beneficiaries,  taking  upon  itself  the  obligation  to  discharge 
the  conditions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  such  estates. 
By  such  means  the  nation  will  become  the  sole  and  only  pro- 
^1  prietor  of  all  the  clerical  land  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the 
tithes,  of  which  that  order  has  so  nobly  made  the  sacrifice." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  such  a  proposition  would  be 
received  by  the  majority  with  great  approbation,  and  that  the 
opposition  from  the  clergy  would  be  earnest  and  nearly  unani- 
mous. The  clerical  party  was  led  by  the  eloquent  Abbe  Maury, 
who,  in  the  tribune,  was  greatly  the  superior  of  the  Bishop 
of  An  tun.  The  argument  of  the  Abb6  Maury  produced 
so  much  effect,  that  Talleyrand  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it.     One  or  two  passages  in  this  reply  rise  into  eloquence  : — 

"  I  warn  my  colleagues,  the  members  of  the  order  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong,  to  bear  in  mind  the  actu^t  danger  of 
our  situation.  The  clergy,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  an  order  of 
the  State,  but  a  class  of  the  community.  They  possess  nolon- 
ger  an  administration  of  their  own  ;  they  have  lost  their  tithes, 
which  formed  at  least  half  their  revenues,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  madness  to  think  they  will  ever  recover  them.  The 
clergy,  then,  have  become  purely  dependent  on  the  good  will  of 
the  nation,  which  has  taken  the  engagement,  it  is  true,  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute,  though  not  an  equivalent — for  thus  must 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  be  explained,  as  they  admit  of  no 
other  possible  interpretation.  In  this  entirely  new  order  of 
things,  which  it  seems  to  me  people  are  but  too  apt  to  forget, 
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have  only  kept  possession  of  their  lands  ;  and  it  is 
reflection  that  I  have  brooght  myself  to  think  that 
better   to  abandon  these  lands  altogether,  with  a 
roving  the  condition  of  the  whole  body."     *     *    * 
nore  attempts  at  resistance  in  so  unequal  and  degra- 
^gle,  and  we  shall  lose  for  ever  the  fraits  and  honor 
is  resignation.     Boldly  to  face  necessity  is  the  only 
ear  not  to  fear  it ;  or,  to  speak  in  a  manner  more 
on,  is  not  to  fear  it  in  reality.     The  real  sacrifice  is 
iragged  by  force  toward  the  altar  of  the  country, 
^  to  it  a  voluntary  offering.     Why  delay  this  any 
ow  much  of  disturbance  and  misfortune  might  have 
5d,  if  what  has  been  forcibly  given  up,  during  the 
lonths,  had  been  sacrificed  at  first  with  good  grace? 
r  that  we  intend  to  become  citizens,  and  remain  no- 
sitizens  ;  that  we  are  anxious  to  form  part  of  that 
lity  which  makes  France  a  whole.     It  is  then  that      \ 
sirill  have  justified,  by  the  greatness  of  its  sacrifices, 
it  formerly  enjoyed,  of  being  considered  the  first  or- 
nate.    In  fine,  it  is  by  ceasing  to  be  an  external  ob- 
y  and  hatred,  that  the  clergy  will  become  an  assem- 
ay  be  said,  of  much  better  materials,  an  assemblage 
and  the  object  of  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  coun- 

by  a  measure  thus  uncompromising  and  hostile, 
by  an  oratory  skillful  and  plausible,  that  Talleyrand 
ties  that  had  bound  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
lat  it-  must  inevitably  fall  before  popular  enthusiasm 
5  hand,  and  philosophical  infidelity  on  the  other.  It 
frnpt  as  was  the  monarchy,  to  which  it  clung  as  an 
parasite.    In  itself  it  was  no  great  loss  to  humanity; 
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and  it  was  a  temptation  to  infidelity  rather  than  a  barrier 
against  it.  Talleyrand  took  good  care  to  escape  from  the 
crnmbling  edifice,  while  none  were  more  energetic  and  zealous 
than  he  in  tearing  away  its  ancient  and  massive  supports. 

The  act  of  sequestration  of  the  immense  estates  of  the  church 
was  long  and  warmly  discussed,  and  was  finally  adopted  under 
a  stormy  burst  of  eloquence  from  Mirabeau.  When  Talley- 
rand thus  broke  with  the  party  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy, 
he  became  the  immediate  object  of  a  fierce  and  relentless 
hostility.  His  was  not  the  defection  of  an  ordinary  man.  The 
most  malicious  instincts,  which  are  apt  to  inhere  in  privileged 
classes,  long  indulged  and  flattered  with  a  servile  submission, 
manifested  themselves  against  a  member  who  thus  skillfully 
deserted  at  the  most  critical  point  in  the  contest.  He  was  even 
in  danger  of  assassination.  Yet  it  is  apparent  that  thus  far 
Talleyrand  acted  with  entire  consistency.  He  early  showed 
popular  sympathies.  His  political  affinities  were  with  the 
reform  party.  It  cannot  be  made  to  appear  that  his  personal 
interest  lay  in  the  destruction  of  those  distinctions  in  society, 
which  thus  far  had  been  to  him  the  source  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. He  himself  suffered  directly  by  his  own  success.  His 
zeal  exacted  the  same  sacrifice  from  himself  which  it  demanded 
from  others.  His  policy  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  his 
motive,  so  far  as  appears  in  his  legislative  career,  was  a 
commendable  patriotism.  The  appearance  of  disinterestedness 
may  at  least  be  asserted  of  his  course.  Or  if  we  must  think 
that  he  was  governed  by  profound  selfishness,  which  knew  how  to 
make  sacrifices  in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  them  into  ultimate 
gains,  then,  while  we  especially  admire  his  sagacity,  we  must 
rejoice  that  it  could  be  allied  at  intervals  with  a  magnificent 
generosity. 
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|J's  anion   with   the  progressive   party  was   nkr^ 

Se  had  committed  political  sins,  which,  as  no  sig^s 

5e  were  exhibited,  wholly  separated  him  from  his 

peratic  colleagues.     His  entire  project  in  relation 

pf  the  property  of  the  church  was  not  carried  out. 

r  in  which  the  sale  was  efifected  was  by  the  issuing 

!|  each  of  which  expressed  the  amount  to  which  the 

entitled  against  the  property  to  be  sold.     Thus  was 

I  and  sudden  addition  made  to  the  paper  currency, 

forrency  was  forced  into  circulation;     Talleyrand 

be  usual   and  inevitable  results  of  this  monstrous 

,     His  predictions  were  verified.     National  credit 

ly  shattered  by  so  unwise  a  measure. 

.discussion  of  the  policy  of  establishing  a  National 

By  rand  also  entered  with  great  thoroughness  and 

is  views  upon  this  question  appear  to  have  been 

4.     As  they  relate  mainly  to  the  abstract  principles 

nd  banking  they  would  not  be  generally  interesting. 

ences  seem  worth  quoting,  as  showing  his  style  of 

on  such  a  subject,  and  the  general  reasonableness  of 

IS.     His  speech  was  delivered  to  the  Assembly  on 

December. 

persons  who  entertain  sound  views  on  the  subject  of 
aider  such  an  establishment  as  indispensable,  while 
5  who  are  least  acquainted  with  the  subject — those 
ely  know  what  a  bank  is,  and  who  are  totally  ignorant 
;anization  suitable  to  a  national  bank,  seem  to  derive 
I,  amid  the  present  want  of  credit,  simply  from 
ding  that  the  National  Assembly  contemplates  the 
lent  of  a  national  bank.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  if 
same  of  a  bank  were  alone  sufficient  to  settle  every- 
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thing  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  that  it  is  only  a  well- 
constituted  bank  that  ought  to  be  established,  and  not  a  national 
bank  of  any  sort.  Banks  are  by  no  means  simple  institutions  ; 
their  object  is  indeed  everywhere  the  same — to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  exchanges,  and  to  lower  the  interest  of  money  ; 
but  the  means  they  employ  must  vary  extremely.  Banks  may 
be  likened  to  highly-tempered  instruments,  which  must  be 
managed  with  caution  and  skill,  because  either  great  good  or 
great  evil  may  result  from  their  use.  Here,  above  all,  you 
must  be  upon  your  guard  against  the  various  systems  sug- 
gested by  cupidity,  by  superficial  knowledge,  or  by  that  half- 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  is  so  common  and  so  dan- 
gerous." 

"  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  true  principles  of  credit,  the 
more  are  we  convinced  that  there  exists  in  this  respect  no  dif- 
ference between  a  nation  and  a  private  individual.  A  nation, 
like  a  private  person,  possesses  credit  only  so  long  as  it  is 
known  to  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  pay.  A  nation,  like 
an  individual,  can  do  nothing  better  toward  its  creditors  than 
to  pay  in  ready  money  its  engagements  when  due.  If,  through 
some  unfortunate  circumstance,  the  means  of  payment  in  cash 
are  wanting,  the  best,  the  only  course  which  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  can  then  adopt,  is  to  propose  to  its  creditors 
only  such  arrangements  as  are  secure  of  being  carried  into 
effect  for  nothing  destroys  confidence  like  exaggerated  pro- 
mises. 

"  Rest  assured  that  every  mechanical  means  of  bringing 
about  the  re-appearance  of  specie,  such  as  the  melting  down  of 
plate,  the  purchase  of  materials  at  a  great  expense,  or  other 
such  temporary  expedients,  though  they  may  afford  the  appear- 
ance of  relief,  have  really  nothing  substantial  or  durable  in  their 
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ten  once  the  public  feeling  leads  to  the  hoarding  or 
k>n  of  specie,  that  which  yon  prodnce  in  this  way 
be  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  like  the  rest, 
jftecoring  public  opinion,  and  by  furnishing  irresist- 
I  of  confidence,  that  credit  can  be  ensured  ;  and 
i&T  that,  even  after  the  restoration  of  order,  the 
seems  to  have  vanished  from  among  us  will  not 
mistaken.     Gold  and  silver  are  necessarily  trans- 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  wherever  there  exist 
the  power  to  pay  for  them  ;  they  are  even  trans- 
readily  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
3o  long  as  the  nation  has  a  surplus  to  dispose  of, 
1  silver  required  will  always  be  procured  ;  for  it 
forgotten  that,  if  gold  and  silver  are  the  purchasing 
all  other  things,  all  other  things  are  equally  the 
nedium  for  those  metals.     For  a  nation  that  has 
give,  there  can  be  nothing  to  obtain  ;  but  those 
zh.   have   an  immense  surplus,  cannot  long   want 
lich  may  be  purchased,  and,  least  of  all,  gold  and 

e  position  of  your  finances  compels  you  to  be  debt- 

:  nations,  prove  yourselves  to  be  the  best  possible 

►u  have  the  means  to  do  so.     Only  show  that  you 

,0  set  about  it,  and  you  will  soon  see  flowing  into 

the  capital  of  the  foreigner,  who  only  awaits  that 

come  and  exchange  it  for  your  effects.     You  will 

e  sums  brought  to  light  which  are  at  present  yield- 

;,  and  which  would  be  gladly  exchanged  for  pro 

urities  bearing  annual  interest,  when  once  it  is  felt 

yment  of  that  interest  is  certain,  and  that  the  capi- 

i  be  endangered.'' 

4* 
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Id  coDclusioD,  the  Bishop  of  Aatnn  submitted  to  the  Na* 
tional  Assembly  a  series  of  articles  haying  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
public  debt,  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  portions  of 
which  for  each  succeeding  year  were  to  be  determined  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session  of  the  legislature. 


CHAPTER  V. 

»bon  as  a  Legislator  and  Reformer— His  able  Report  on  Edocatton— 
ent  of  the  Assembly— His  Address  to  the  People  and  Defence  of  the 
md  V6te  in  the  Champ-de-Mars— The  Bishop  of  Anton  Performs  Mass 
rith  the  Clergy — CiyU  Organization  of  the  Clergy — Mirabeaa  and 
inecdote — Talleyrand's  account  of  their  last  Interyiew,  and  of 
(ath— He  reads  Mirabeau's  Speech  in  the  Assembly— Archbishopric  of 
ibling — The  Bishop  of  Aotun's  Letter  of  DefSence — His  £xcommnnic»- 
pe — Resigns  his  Episcopal  office  and  retires  to  Civil  Life. 

itill  a  bishop,  Talleyrand  was  far  from  being  a  bigot. 

r disposition  had  nothing  akin  to  the  intolerant  spirit 

lal  church.     The  occasions  were  repeated  on  which 

his  political  and  religious  tolerance,  and  his  just 

ktural  right.     One  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the 

The  Jews  of  certain  cities  petitioned  for  a  recogni- 

part  of  the  Assembly  of  the  civil  rights,  which  had 

ied  them  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  an  admission 

Utical  equality  with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

.e  originated  by  this  petition  was  of  considerable 

d  drew  out  the  respective  advocates  of  freedom  and 

ion.    We  find  Talleyrand  on  the  side  of  the  widest 

of  civil  and  political  rights.     He  earnestly  pleaded 

of  this  long-oppressed  people ;   and  the  Assembly 

lieir  prayer. 

bors  of  the  Bishop  of  Autan  as  a  legislator  were 
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with  all  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  church,  which  were  not  ne- 
cessarily requisite  for  the  purposes  of  divine  service."  The  As- 
sembly assumed  this  as  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  vast 
body  of  the  national  clergy,  and  ordained  that  all  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels  and  ornaments  not  necessary  for  the  decent  perfor- 
mance of  the  service,  should  be  sent  to  the  mint  and  coined  into 
money.  It  is  absurd  to  call  this  forced  relinquishment  of  proper- 
ty a  donation.  It  was  done  in  obedience  to  a  mandate,  which  the 
clergy  did  not  dare  disobey.  Talleyrand  gained  increased  credit 
with  the  revolutionists  by  this  movement.  But  his  detachment 
from  the  clergy  was  not  yet  complete.  He  seemed  resolved  to 
destroy  the  overgrown  power  of  the  class  into  which  he  had 
been  so  unfeelingly  and  unfitly  thrust.  The  measure  which 
confiscated  the  church  plate,  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  still 
more  sweeping  attack  upon  ecclesiastical  property.  In  this 
movement  Talleyrand  took  the  lead.  On  the  10th  of  October 
he  entered  into  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  necessities  of  the 
State  and  their  remedies.  Pronouncing  the  total  ineflBciency 
of  present  means,  he  made  his  startling  proposition  in  these 
words : — 

"  An  immense  resource,  notwithstanding  such  a  dismal^c- 

ture,  does  still  exist,  which  can  be  conciliated  with  the  respect 

...  .-.^.i. .-  .■•■>.., •"•■"'■  "•■  ■ — ■ — 

due  to  property  :  it  consists,  m  the  possessions  of  the  clergy. 

great  operation  upon  that  an^alons  tenure  ofTand  is  inevi- 
table, were  it  but  to  replace  the  tithes  which  are  become  the 
property  of  the  State.  The  object  is  not  to  impose  any  new 
charge  upon  that  order,  a  political  charge  of  contribution  to  the 
State  being  no  real  sacrifice. 

"  The  clergy  are  not  proprietors,  like  any  other  members  of 
the  community.  The  nation,  enjoying  a  very  extensive  right 
over  every  other  body,  has  a  more  direct  right  over  the  clergy ; 
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timefl  destroy  any  particular  institation  belonging 
pr,  which  may  appear  to  it  useless,  and  necessarily, 
If  of  those  institutions  belongs  to  the  nation.  In  like 
fe  nation  may  abolish  all  church  benefices  where  no 
trformed.  As  a  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
ttn  now,  to  seize  upon  those  estates  which  are  vacant, 
Ippen  to  become  so  in  the  course  of  time.  No  diffi- 
B  on  that  head  ;  but  is  the  nation  equally  entitled  to 
pon  the  revenue  of  the  ^ctiye  ecclesiastic,  wholly  or  in 
DOW  all  that  has  been  said  with  a  plausible  appearance 
against  this  complicated  question.  I  know  what  has 
en  upon  it  by  men  whose  talents  I  esteem,  and  whose 
[  feel  myself  honored  by  professing,  and  often  follow- 
refore,  before  I  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
imise,  that  I  have  long  meditated  upon  it,  long  had 

with  regard  to  my  own  judgment  ;  but  being  at 
vinced  of  its  fitness  as  well  as  its  justice,  I  have  made 
ad  in  irresistible  conviction. 

ver  sacred  may  be  the  nature  of  a  possession  legally 
the  law  cannot  assume  to  maintain  more  than  the  in- 
'  the  founder  of  the  said  possession.       A  portion  of 

quarry  having  been  granted  to  a  clergyman,  what  is 
for  his  subsistence,  of  course,  belongs  to  him,  and 
ains,  it  is  understood,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
d  of  the  poor.  If  the  nation,  then,  secures  that  sub- 
)  the  clergy,  which  they  are  entitled  to — ^if  that  which 
belongs  to  them  remains  untouched — if,  moreover, 
I  undertakes  to  fulfill  the  other  intentions  of  the  foun- 
"ovide  for  the  repairs  of  churches,  and  the  relief  of  the 
intention  of  the  founder  not  being  defeated,  justice  is 
(ed. 
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"  The  nation,  then,  may  first  appropriate  all  that  belongs  to 
the  religious  institations  it  intends  to  snppress,  by  secaring  the 
subsistence  of  those  individuals  who  lived  in  them  ;  secondly,  it 
may  seize  on  all  benefices  without  functionaries  ;  and  thirdly, 
it  may  reduce,  in  a  given  proportion,  the  revenues  of  the  actual 
beneficiaries,  taking  upon  itself  the  obligation  to  discharge 
the  conditions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  such  estates. 
By  such  means  the  nation  will  become  the  sole  and  only  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  clerical  land  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the 
tithes,  of  which  that  order  has  so  nobly  made  the  sacrifice." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  such  a  proposition  would  be 
received  by  the  majority  with  great  approbation,  and  that  the 
opposition  from  the  clergy  would  be  earnest  and  nearly  unani- 
mous. The  clerical  party  was  led  by  the  eloquent  Abb6  Maury, 
who,  in  the  tribune,  was  greatly  the  superior  of  the  Bishop 
of  Autun.  The  argument  of  the  Abb6  Maury  produced 
so  much  effect,  that  Talleyrand  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it.     One  or  two  passages  in  this  reply  rise  into  eloquence  : — 

"  I  warn  my  colleagues^  the  members  of  the  order  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong,  to  bear  in  mind  the  actaat  danger  of ' 
our  situation.  The  clergy,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  an  order  of 
the  State,  but  a  class  of  the  community.  They  possess  no  lon- 
ger an  administration  of  their  own  ;  they  have  lost  their  tithes, 
which  formed  at  least  half  their  revenues,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  madness  to  think  they  will  ever  recover  them.  The 
clergy,  then,  have  become  purely  dependent  on  the  good  will  of 
the  nation,  which  has  taken  the  engagement,  it  is  true,  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute,  though  not  an  equivalent — for  thus  must 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  be  explained,  as  they  admit  of  no 
other  possible  interpretation.  In  this  entirely  new  order  of 
things,  which  it  seems  to  me  people  are  but  too  apt  to  forget. 
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■•  hare  only  kept  possession  of  their  lands  ;  and  it  is 
'reflection  that  I  hare  brooght  mjself  to  think  that 
le  better  to  abandon  these  lands  altogether,  with  m 
Roving  the  condition  of  the  whole  bodj.^    *     ♦    ♦ 
more  attempts  at  resistance  in  so  nneqnal  and  d^r»- 
^gle,  and  we  shall  lose  for  ever  the  fmits  and  honor 
Nis  resignation.     Boldlj  to  face  necessitj  is  the  onlj 
fpear  not  to  fear  it ;  or,  to  speak  in  a  manner  more 
jon,  is  not  to  fear  it  in  realitj.     The  real  sacrifice  is 
'■  dragged  bj  force  toward  the  altar  of  the  eoantry, 
sg  to  it  a  Tolantary  offering.    Whj  delay  this  anj 
Sow  mnch  of  distorbance  and  misfortnne  might  have 
3ed,  if  what  has  been  forcibly  given  np,  during  the 
months,  had  been  sacrificed  at  first  with  good  grace? 
m  that  we  intend  to  become  citizens,  and  remain  no- 
citizens  ;  that  we  are  aazioas  to  form  part  of  that 
mity  which  makes  France  a  whole.     It  is  then  that 
'  will  have  justified,  by  the  greatness  of  its  sacrifices, 
r  it  formerly  enjoyed,  of  being  considered  the  first  or- 
State.     In  fine,  it  is  by  ceasing  to  be  an  external  ob- 
ivy  and  hatred,  that  the  clergy  will  become  an  assem- 
may  be  said,  of  mnch  better  materials,  an  assemblage 
I,  and  the  object  of  ihe  eternal  gratitude  of  their  conn- 

I  by  a  measure  thns  uncompromising  and  hostile, 
1  by  an  oratory  skillful  and  plausible,  that  Talleyrand 
B  ties  that  had  bound  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
that  i1>  must  inevitably  fall  before  popular  enthusiasm 
ne  hand,  and  philosophical  infidelity  on  the  other.  It 
orrnpt  as  was  the  monarchy,  to  which  it  clung  as  an 
ig  parasite.     In  itself  it  was  no  great  loss  to  humanity; 
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and  it  was  a  temptation  to  infidelity  rather  than  a  barrier 
against  it.  Tallejrand  took  good  care  to  escape  from  the 
crumbling  edifice,  while  none  were  more  energetic  and  zealous 
than  he  in  tearing  away  its  ancient  and  massiye  supports. 

The  act  of  sequestration  of  the  immense  estates  of  the  church 
was  long  and  warmly  discussed,  and  was  finally  adopted  under 
a  stormy  burst  of  eloquence  from  Mirabeau.  When  Talley- 
rand thus  broke  with  the  party  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy, 
he  became  the  immediate  object  of  a  fierce  and  relentless 
hostility.  His  was  not  the  defection  of  an  ordinary  man.  The 
most  malicious  instincts,  which  are  apt  to  inhere  in  privileged 
classes,  long  indulged  and  flattered  with  a  servile  submission, 
manifested  themselves  against  a  member  who  thus  skillfully 
deserted  at  the  most  critical  point  in  the  contest.  He  was  even 
in  danger  of  assassination.  Yet  it  is  apparent  that  thus  far 
Talleyrand  acted  with  entire  consistency.  He  early  showed 
popular  sympathies.  His  political  affinities  were  with  the 
reform  party.  It  cannot  be  made  to  appear  that  his  personal 
interest  lay  in  the  destruction  of  those  distinctions  in  society, 
which  thus  far  had  been  to  him  the  source  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. He  himself  suffered  directly  by  his  own  success.  His 
zeal  exacted  the  same  sacrifice  from  himself  which  it  demanded 
from  others.  His  policy  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  his 
motive,  so  far  as  appears  in  his  legislative  career,  was  a 
commendable  patriotism.  The  appearance  of  disinterestedness 
may  at  least  be  asserted  of  his  course.  Or  if  we  must  think 
that  he  was  governed  by  profound  selfishness,  which  knew  how  to 
make  sacrifices  in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  them  into  ultimate 
gains,  then,  while  we  especially  admire  his  sagacity,  we  must 
rejoice  that  it  could  be  allied  at  intervals  with  a  magnificent 
generosity. 


f 
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Id's  union  with  the  progressive  party  was  n4'y 
LHe  had  committed  political  sins,  which,  as  no  sig^s 
ice  were  exhibited,  wholly  separated  him  from  his 
iocratic  colleagues.  His  entire  project  in  relation 
i  of  the  property  of  the  church  was  not  carried  out. 
ir  in  which  the  sale  was  effected  was  by  the  issuing 
If,  each  of  which  expressed  the  amount  to  which  the 
j  entitled  against  the  property  to  be  sold.  Thus  was 
IB  and  sudden  addition  made  to  the  paper  currency, 
^currency  was  forced  into  circulation:  Talleyrand 
^he  usual  and  inevitable  results  of  this  monstrous 
His  predictions  were  verified.  National  credit 
jly  shattered  by  so  unwise  a  measure, 
discussion  of  the  policy  of  establishing  a  National 
leyrand  also  entered  with  great  thoroughness  and 
lis  views  upon  this  question  appear  to  have  been 
id.  As  they  relate  mainly  to  the  abstract  principles 
md  banking  they  would  not  be  generally  interesting. 
Itences  seem  worth  quoting,  as  showing  his  style  of 
jfon  such  a  subject,  and  the  general  reasonableness  of 
pns.  His  speech  was  delivered  to  the  Assembly  on 
|f  December. 

J  persons  who  entertain  sound  views  on  the  subject  of 
insider  such  an  establishment  as  indispensable,  while 
lie  who  are  least  acquainted  with  the  subject — those 
«ely  know  what  a  bank  is,  and  who  are  totally  ignorant 
Tganization  suitable  to  a  national  bank,  seem  to  derive 
5C,  amid  the  present  want  of  credit,  simply  from 
oding  that  the  National  Assembly  contemplates  the 
ment  of  a  national  bank.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  if 
I  name  of  a  bank  were  alone  sufficient  to  settle  every- 
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thing  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  that  it  is  only  a  well- 
constituted  bank  that  ought  to  be  established,  and  not  a  national 
bank  of  any  sort.  Banks  are  by  no  means  simple  institutions  ; 
their  object  is  indeed  everywhere  the  same — to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  exchanges,  and  to  lower  the  interest  of  money  ; 
but  the  means  they  employ  must  vary  extremely.  Banks  may 
be  likened  to  highly-tempered  instruments,  which  must  be 
managed  with  caution  and  skill,  because  either  great  good  or 
great  evil  may  result  from  their  use.  Here,  above  all,  you 
must  be  upon  your  guard  against  the  various  systems  sug- 
gested by  cupidity,  by  superficial  knowledge,  or  by  that  half- 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  is  so  common  and  so  dan- 
gerous." 

"  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  true  principles  of  credit,  the 
more  are  we  convinced  that  there  exists  in  this  respect  no  dif- 
ference between  a  nation  and  a  private  individual.  A  nation, 
like  a  private  person,  possesses  credit  only  so  long  as  it  is 
known  to  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  pay.  A  nation,  like 
an  individual,  can  do  nothing  better  toward  its  creditors  than 
to  pay  in  ready  money  its  engagements  when  due,  If,  through 
some  unfortunate  circumstance,  the  means  of  payment  in  cash 
are  wanting,  the  best,  the  only  course  which  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  can  then  adopt,  is  to  propose  to  its  creditors 
only  such  arrangements  as  are  secure  of  being  carried  into 
effect  for  nothing  destroys  confidence  like  exaggerated  pro- 
mises. 

"  Rest  assured  that  every  mechanical  means  of  bringing 
about  the  re-appearance  of  specie,  such  as  the  melting  down  of 
plate,  the  purchase  of  materials  at  a  great  expense,  or  other 
such  temporary  expedients,  though  they  may  afford  the  appear- 
ance of  relief,  have  really  nothing  substantial  or  durable  in  their 
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ten  once  the  public  feeling  leads  to  the  hoarding  or 

don  of  specie,  that  which  you  produce  in  this  way 

be  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  like  the  rest. 

securing  public  opinion,  and  by  furnishing  irresist- 

of  confidence,  that  credit  can  be  ensured  ;  and 

ifear  that,  even  after  the  restoration  of  order,  the 

|h  seems  to  have  vanished  from  among  us  will  not 

re  mistaken.     Gold  and  silver  are  necessarily  trans- 

I  other  articles  of  merchandise,  wherever  there  exist 

I  the  power  to  pay  for  them  ;  they  are  even  trans- 

le  readily  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are 

So  long  as  the  nation  has  a  surplus  to  dispose  of, 

nd  silver  required  will  always  be  procured  ;  for  it 

JB  forgotten  that,  if  gold  and  silver  are  the  purchasing 

ir  all  other  things,  all  other  things  are  equally  the 

medium  for  those  metals.     For  a  nation  that  has 

>  give,  there  can  be  nothing  to  obtain  ;  but  those 

bich   have   an  immense  surplus,  cannot  long   want 

which  may  be  purchased,  and,  least  of  all,  gold  and 

the  position  of  your  finances  compels  you  to  be  debt- 

ier  nations,  prove  yourselves  to  be  the  best  possible 

you  have  the  means  to  do  so.     Only  show  that  you 

r  to  set  about  it,  and  you  will  soon  see  flowing  into 

ry  the  capital  of  the  foreigner,  who  only  awaits  that 

»  come  and  exchange  it  for  your  effects.     You  will 

Dse  sums  brought  to  light  which  are  at  present  yield- 

ng,  and  which  would  be  gladly  exchanged  for  pro 

«curities  bearing  annual  interest,  when  once  it  is  felt 

payment  of  that  interest  is  certain,  and  that  the  capi- 

tot  be  endangered." 

4* 
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lo  coQclasion,  the  Bishop  of  Aatan  sabmitted  to  the  Na^- 
tional  Assembly  a  series  of  articles  haying  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
public  debt,  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  portions  of 
which  for  each  sacceeding  year  were  to  be  determined  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session  of  the  legislature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

>ora  as  a  Legislator  and  Reformer— His  able  Report  on  Education — 

It  of  the  Assembly— His  Address  to  the  People  and  Defence  of  the 

Id  FSte  in  the  Champ>de-Mar8— The  Bishop  of  Auton  Performs  ICass 

the  Clergy — Civil  Organization  of  the  Clergy — Mirabeau  and 

lecdote — Talleyrand's    account  of  their   last   Interview,    and   of 

ith— He  reads  Mirabeau's  Speech  in  the  Assembly — Archbbhopric  of 

ing — The  Bishop  of  Autun's  Letter  of  Defence — His  Ezcommunici^ 

-Resigns  his  Episcopal  office  and  retires  to  Civil  Life. 

II  a  bishop,  Talleyrand  was  far  from  being  a  bigot, 
'disposition  had  nothing  akin  to  the  intolerant  spirit 
il  church.  The  occasions  were  repeated  on  which 
^his  political  and  religious  tolerance,  and  his  just 
^tural  right.  One  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the 
tf  The  Jews  of  certain  cities  petitioned  for  a  recogni- 
I  part  of  the  Assembly  of  the  civil  rights,  which  had 
jfled  them  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  an  admission 
iitical  equality  with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
ie  originated  by  this  petition  was  of  considerable 
d  drew  out  the  respective  advocates  of  freedom  and 
ion.  We  find  Talleyrand  on  the  side  of  the  widest 
of  civil  and  political  rights.  He  earnestly  pleaded 
of  this  long-oppressed  people ;  and  the  Assembly 
leir  prayer. 
K>rs  of  the  Bishop  of  Antan  as  a  legislator  were 

88 
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constant,  and  distinguished  by  an  enlightened  and  practical 
aim.  He  proposed  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  founded  on  some  natural  and  unalterable  prin- 
ciples.  The  French  system,  adopted  through  his  exertions, 
looks  to  uniformity  among  all  nations,  and  has  proved  itself 
the  one  most  worthy  of  universal  use.  He  also  proposed  the 
abolition  of  lotteries,  showing  the  enormous  unfairness  of  these 
systems,  considered  as  games  of  chance,  and  their  immorality  as 
means  of  revenue.  In  these  views  he  was  much  in  advance  of 
many  statesmen  and  moralists  who  have  succeeded  him. 

But  a  more  onerous  duty,  as  well  as  a  more  eminent  honor, 
was  placed  upon  him  by  the  Assembly.  The  work  was  no  less 
than  the  extraordinary  undertaking  of  elaborating  a  plan  of 
public  instruction,  which  should  prepare  for  their  civil  duties 
the  entire  youth  of  the  nation  in  all  coming  generations.  The 
demand  of  the  Romish  Church  had  ever  been  that  education 
should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  This  demand 
had  been  conceded  throughout  France.  The  first  step  in  the 
project  of  Talleyrand  was  to  make  general  education  a  duty  of 
the  State,  and  the  agencies  of  it  an  institution  of  government. 

The  report  which  he  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  this 
subject  has  surrounded  his  name  with  merited  renown.  In  it 
education  was  considered  in  its  origin,  its  object,  its  organiza- 
tion and  its  methods.  It  was  the  first  time,  in  Europe  at  least, 
that  the  subject  had  been  so  treated,  with  an  immediate  view 
to  the  service  of  a  great  people.  Not  neglecting  the  fine  arts 
and  the  highest  branches  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  the 
author  never  forgot  that  the  first  and  greatest  object  was  to 
acquire  that  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
useful  citizen  and  a  good  man.  A  complete  system,  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  universities,  was  arranged^  calculated 
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ie  most  fit  and  tborongh  dcyelopment  to  all  classes 
d  all  varieties  of  tastes.  The  system  was  marked 
lal  defect.     Its  moral  ideas  were  formed  by  the 

I 

{nkiDg  pecaliar  to  the  age,  and  to  the  philosophic 

the  people.      Interest  was    distinctly  presented 

lest  sanction   of  virtae;   the  work  of  conscience 

id   into    a   process  of   selfish  calculation.      The 

te  was  wholly  worldly,  and   the   moral  mle  was 

<  judgment.     Materialism  and  infidelity  gave  tone 

^ted  system.      Hence  it  mast  have  failed  so  far 

effects  might  be  anticipated.     However,  it  never 

i>peration.    The  revolution  moved  on  and  afforded 

l&r  it.     After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  main 

the  plan  were  introduced  into  the  system  of  national 

'  adopted  and  carried  out  under  the  administration 

Sdent  of  the  Assembly  was  elected  every  fortnight. 

month  of  February,  1790,  Talleyrand  was  honored 

lected  to  this  office.     A  few  days  previously  he  had 

jiother  important  task — the  composition  of  an  address 

pie  of  France  in  defence  of  the  Assembly.     When 

wee  of  the  reforms  effected  by  this  body  is  considered, 

on  with  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  large  classes 

fc  upon  them,    it  is  not  surprising  that  a  formidable 

was  manifested  agaipst  it.     It  had  virtually  usurped 

in  the  State. 

me  necessary,  by  some  strong  appeal,  to  rally  the 
e  people  to  the  support  of  the  acts  of  their  representa- 
lleyraud's  address  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
>  most  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  admiration  and 

As  this  address  has  been  deemed  a  masterpiece  of 
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parliamentary  writing,  in  its  sentiments,  reasoning,  style  and 
eloquence,  several  extracts  will  here  be  in  place. 

Having  correctly  and  concisely  recapitulated  the  truly 
valuable  reforms  effected  by  the  Assembly,  he  exclaims  : 

"  And  yet  what  has  not  been  said,  what  has  not  been  at- 
tempted, in  order  to  diminish  the  impression  which  so  mnch 
good  could  not  fail  to  produce  upon  your  minds  ? 

"It  has  been  asserted  that  we  have  destroyed  everything — 
it  was  because  everything  was  to  be  reconstructed.  And  what 
is  there  that  can  excite  so  much  regret  ?  Must  you  be  inform- 
ed  of  it  ?  Let  those  men  be  questioned  who  reaped  no  benefit 
from  the  object  reformed  or  abolished.  Let  the  consciences 
even  of  those  benefited  by  them  be  appealed  to.  Let  those 
be  put  aside  who,  to  ennoble  feelings  of  personal  interest,  now 
shed  their  sympathy  upon  the  individuals  who,  in  other  days, 
were  indifferent  to  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reform 
of  each  of  these  objects  does  unite  every  suffrage  worthy  of  be- 
ing taken  into  account. 

"  We  have  acted,  it  is  said,  with  too  much  precipitation, 
and  many  others  have  reproached  ns  with  too  much  dilatori- 
ness  I  Are  they  not  aware  that  it  is  by  attacking  and  over- 
throwing at  once  every  abuse,  that  we  can  alone  hope  to  be  for 
ever  free  from  them  ? — It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  every 
one  will  feel  interested  in  the  establishment  of  order.  He  will 
feel  that  slow  and  partial  reforms  have  always  ended  in  noth- 
ing ;  and  that  the  abuse  maintained  is  the  sole  support,  and 
will  soon  become  also  the  restorer  of  those  which  were  thought 
to  have  been  destroyed.  Our  assemblies  are  tumultuous,  it  is 
said.  And  of  what  consequence  is  this,  provided  the  decrees 
which  issue  from  them  are  good  and  wise  ?  We  are,  however, 
far  from  desirous  of  presenting  to  your  admiration  the  details 
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les.  More  than  once  we  hare  felt  ^ered  at  them, 
ame  time  we  haye  felt  that  it  was  a  great  injostioe 
fitress  upon  this  cirenmstance,  and  that,  after  all, 

was  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  first 

it  perhaps  ever  took  place  between  eyery  principle 

rror. 

f  accused  of  having  aimed  at  a  chimerical  perfeo- 

extraordinary  reproach  is  evidently  nothing  more 

iisgnised  wish  for  the  continuation  of  abuses. 

ipossible,  it  has  been  said,  to  regenerate  an  ancient 

t  nation.     Let  those  who  think  so  learn  that  cor- 

ists  only  among  such  as  wish  to  perpetuate  demoral- 

B,  and  that  a  nation  becomes  young  again  when  it 

)d  to  become  free.    Look  at  the  rising  generation ; 

earts  beating  with  hope  and  joy  I     How  pure,  how 

r  patriotic  are  their  feelings  I     With  what  enthusi- 

ey  seen  each  day  claiming  the  honor  of  being  admit- 

ke  the  oaths  of  citizens  1     But  why  should  we  an- 

a  base  accusation  ?     Shall  the  NationaF Assembly 

1  to  justify  itself  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  French 

Ing  has  been  yet  done  for  the  people — exclaim  their 
.  friends  ;  yet  it  is  the  people's  cause  which  is  every 
iimphant.  Does  not  every  abuse  which  has  been  de- 
iring  with  its  abolition  the  certainty  of  an  amelioration 
Bople's  condition  ?  Was  there  a  single  abuse  which 
fielt  by  the  people  ? 

people  did  not  complain,  say  they — it  is  because  the 
'  their  misery  stifled  their  complaints.  But  now  the  peo- 
ihappy — say  rather  that  they  are  still  miserable;  but  they 
long  remain  so— this  we  solemnly  aver.  We  have  destroy- 
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ed  the  executive  power,  exclaim  our  detractors.  No  ;  say  that 
we  have  annihilated  the  ministerial  power,  which  has  destroy- 
ed and  frequently  degraded  the  executive.  We  have  enlight- 
ened the  executive  power  by  showing  it  in  its  true  power,  and 
we  have  above  all,  given  it  more  dignity  by  making  it  recur  to 
its  true  source  of  authority,  the  will  of  the  people. 

"  The  executive  is  powerless — that  is  true  ;  it  is  impotent 
against  the  constitution  and  the  law,  but  it  will  be  more  effi- 
cient than  ever,  when  employed  to  defend  them. 

**  The  people  have  armed  themselves.  Yes,  the  people  have 
armed  themselves  ;  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  ;  but  in  several 
places  misfortunes  have  occurred.  Can  the  National  Assem- 
bly be  reproached  with  them  ?  Can  those  disasters  be  im- 
puted to  our  body  ?  It  deplores  them  ;  it  has  endeavored  to 
prevent  them  by  the  force  of  its  decrees ;  and  they  will  no 
doubt  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  union,  henceforward 
firm  and  endurable  between  the  two  powers,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble action  of  all  the  national  for.ces. 

"  We  have  exceeded  our  powers — the  answer  to  this  is  quite 
easy.  It  is  incontestable  that  we  were  deputed  to  form  a  con- 
stitution; this  was  the  anxious  desire  and  the  want  of  the  whole 
country.  And  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  create  that 
constitution,  to  form  even  an  imperfect  whole,  or  to  frame  con- 
stitutional decrees,  without  the  powers  we  have  exercissd  ? 
We  will  say  more  :  without  the  National  Assembly,  France 
was  lost.  Without  the  principle  which  submits  everything  to 
the  plurality  of  free  votes,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  we  will  not  say 
a  constitution,  but  even  the  hope  of  effectually  rooting  out  the 
slightest  abuse.  This  principle  is  founded  upon  eternal  truth  ; 
it  has  been  recognized  throughout  all  France ;  it  has  repro- 
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I  a  thousand  forms  in  those  nnmerons  addresses  of 
sh  were  constantlj  met  by  a  host  of  libels  taxing 
\g  exceeded  our  powers.  What  a  confirmation  of 
>wers  which  some  have  endeavored  to  deny  ns,  are 
les,  those  eongratolations,  those  homages,  and 
ic  oaths  I" 

IS  then  declares  the  purposes  of  the  Assembly  as  to 
>ns  to  be  established,  clerical,  legal,  and  edaca- 
proceeds  to  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  nation, 
ad  the  Assembly  and  the  King, 
en  I  see  the  glorious,  the  happy  prospect  which 
you.     You  have  still  some  steps  to  make,  and  it 
the  detractors  of  the  revolution  are  waiting  for 
»n  your  guard  against  an  impetuous  vivacity;  above 
)lence,  for  disorders  may  become  fatal  to  liberty, 
your  liberty — you  now  possess  it;  show  yourselves 
reserving  it.     Be  faithful  to  the  spirit,  and  to  the 
)  decree  of  your  representatives,  sanctioned  by  the 
;inguish  carefully  between  the  rights  abolished  with- 
je,  and  the  redeemable  rights  still  existing.     Let 
be  no  longer  required,  but  let  the  latter  not  be 
hink  of  the  three  sacred  words  which  guarantee 
es;  the  Nation,  the  Law,  the  King.     The  nation  is 
the  law  is  yourselves;  it  is  your  will;  the  king  is 
n  of  the  law.     Whatever  falsehoods  may  be  asserted, 
Qce  upon  the  nation.      It  was  the  king  who  was 
t  is  now  you  who  are  misled,  and  the  king's  good- 
ies your  error.     He  wishes  to  preserve  his  people 
e  flatterers  whom  he  has  discarded  from  his  throne, 
U  preserve  from  their  baneful  influence  the  youth  of 
NT  in  the  midst  of  your  representatives  he  has  de- 
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clared  that  he  has  constituted  the  heir  to  his  throne  the  gnar- 
diau  of  the  constitution.     *     *     *     * 

"  With  regard  to  ourselves,  continuing,  as  we  do,  our  labori- 
ous task — devoted,  as  we  are,  to  the  great  works  of  the 
constitution,  as  much  your  work  as  ours,  we  will  terminate  our 
labors  with  the  aid  of  every  enlightened  mind  in  France;  and 
overcoming  every  obstacle,  satisfied  with  an  approving  con- 
science, happy  at  your  approaching  felicity,  we  will  place  in 
your  hands  this  sacred  constitution,  under  the  safeguard  of 
your  newly  acquired  virtues,  the  seeds  of  which  lying  dormant 
in  yourselves,  have  now  germinated  in  the  first  days  of  liberty." 

The  14th  of  July,  lt90,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile.  The  Assembly  determined  that  it  should  be 
celebrated  by  a  grand  federation  of  the  entire  nation  in  the 
Champ-de  Mars.  The  decree  for  this  act  of  patriotism  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  Talleyrand,  and 
in  the  fete  itself  he  was  appointed  to  fill  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts.  The  scene  presented  one  of  those  gorgeous 
displays,  for  which  Paris  has  become  noted  over  every  other 
capital  of  modern  Europe,  and  which  appear  to  reconcile  the 
French  to  monarchical,  military,  or  democratic  despotism. 

For  weeks  had  an  immense  army  of  workmen  been  employed 
in  excavating  the  centre  of  the  area  and  conveying  the  earth  to 
the  sides,  thus  constructing  a  vast  amphitheatre.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  turf  seats  of  this  amphitheatre 
were  occupied  by  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
population  of  Paris. 

An  antique  altar  of  large  dimensions,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  formed  the  central  figure  of  the  scene.  The  king, 
the  Assembly,  the  throng  of  federates,  representing  the 
eighty-four    departments  of   the   kingdom,  the    officials   of 
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indred  thousand  soldiers  of  the  National  Goard, 

f  constitated  the  actors  in  this  astonishing  per- 

hoagh  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  people 

itic  in  their  demonstrations  of  patriotism.     Tallej- 

lapacitj  of  Bishop  of  Anton,  performed  mass  at 

ihe  corners  of  which  were  ranged  three  hundred 

lite  surplices,  girt  with  broad  tri-colored  scarfs. 

f  completed,  the  bishop  blessed  the  rojal  standard 

nd  the  banners  of  the  respective  departments. 

■ed  musicians  played  the  hymn,  Te  Deum  laudamus. 

commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and 

by  the  deputies  of  the  army  and  navy,  then  ap- 

i  took  the  oatii  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  to  the 

the  king.    The  same  oath  was  repeated  by  the 

1  deputies  of  the  Assembly.    The  king  rose,  and 

ce  said,  "  I,  king  of  the  French,  swear  to  employ 

lelegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional  act  of  the 

intaining  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National 

and   accepted  by   me."     The  queen,  lifting  the 

ler  arms,  said,  ^'  Here  is  my  son;  he  joins,  as  well  as 

lese  sentiments.'' 

ited  that  Talleyrand,  as  he  was  approaching  the 

i  altar  to  perform  his  part  of  the  service,  met  La- 

lom  he  cautioned  not  to  look  at  him,  for  fear  of 

Q  laugh.     He  doubtless  deemed  the  whole  display 

its  purpose,  if  it  served  to  amuse  the  people,  and 

tieir  imaginations  with  the  dazzling  visions  of  national 

d  prosperity.    He  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself, 

'  to  a  female  friend,  to  this  effect — "  If  you  were  as 

led  with  the  place  provided  for  you,  at  the  ridiculous 

oC  yesterday,  as  I  was  myself  to  see  and  admire  yoa 
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in  the  seat  which  you  occupied,  you  must  have  borne  the  storm 
with  the  same  composure  that  I  did."  We  can  hardly  believe 
him  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  another  sentiiiient  purporting  to 
be  in  the  same  letter,  but  we  insert  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sentiments  and  sayings  which  were  attributed  to  him  at  the  time 
— "  I  hope  your  usual  penetration  has  not  misled  you  with  regard 
to  the  divinity,  to  which  I  was  addressing  my  prayers  and  my 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  that  you  knew  that  you  were  truly  that 
supreme  being  whom  I  do  and  shall  ever  adore  in  my  heart." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  Talleyrand  through  his  entire 
course  in  the  Assembly.  Sufl&cient  has  been  detailed  to  show 
the  position  which  he  had  gained  among  his  colleagues,  and 
the  relations  he  held  to  the  great  revolution.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1790,  a  question  arose  which  ultimately  led  him  into  so 
many  difficulties  with  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  episcopal  office,  and  to  separate  himself 
from  the  service  of  that  church,  into  whose  ministry  he  .had 
been  forced  when  a  mere  boy.  To  complete  the  civil  organi- 
zation of  the  Church,  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  clergy  in 
submission  to  the  State,  by  imposing  on  them  a  solemn  oath 
of  allegiance.  Although  Talleyrand  did  not  propose  this  ob- 
noxious measure,  he  gave  it  his  earnest  support,  and  thereby 
augmented  the  number  and  stimulated  the  acrimony  of  his 
enemies.  His  support  of  this  proceeding  was,  however,  in 
some  measure  redeemed  by  his  exertions  to  throw  protection 
round  the  refeusant  clergy.  He  urged,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
the  expediency  of  still  allowing  those  who  refused  the  test  and 
declined  to  submit  to  the  new  law,  to  enjoy,  nevertheless,  its 
protection,  and  to  continue  freely  the  exercise  of  their  sacred 
functions.  Almost  all  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oath 
proposed  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  electors  nominated  their 
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whom  the  Bishop  of  Aatan  and  the  Bishops  of 

Babylon  gave  canonical  institution. 

>ssible  that  two  spirits  such  as  Talleyrand  and 

Id  move  in  the  same  political  arena  without  being 

)y  friendship  or  opposed  by  enmity.     They  main- 

mate  correspondence  before  the  outbreak  of  the 

of  the  revolution.     Mirabeau  had  been  sent  on 

Berlin — an  appointment  which  he  owed  to  the 

alleyrand.     While  there  their  correspondence  was 

loon  afterward,  obeying  one  of  those  inexplicable 

Hrhich  he  was  sometimes  moved,  and  forgetful  of 

friendship,  and  the  common  principles  of  honor, 

d  and  published  the  private  correspondence  which 

stween  them  during  his  residence  at  Berlin,  which 

&ny  secret  anecdotes  of  that  court,  at  the  epoch 

of  Frederic  the  Great.     As  nothing  could  excuse 

0  flagrant  a  breach  of  confidence,  this  step  on  the 

beau  produced  an  immediate  estrangement  between 

leir  friendship  terminated. 

an  account  of  a  sarcastic  saying,   addressed  to 

ad  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  which  we  quote  for  its 

rcasm,    even    though    Talleyrand    may   not    have 

5.     When  questioned  years  after  by  Lord  Holland, 

entirely  disclaim  it.     It  arose  from  the  vanity  of 

which  was  often  very  conspicuous. 

)  critical  time  in  public  affairs,  he  was  giving  to  a 

nd  him  his  views  of  the  qualities  needed  by  the 

ho  would  be  suited  to  such  an  emergency.     He 

that  he  should  possess  extensive  knowledge,  striking 

)  ability  to  write  and  speak  eloquently,  some  connec- 

he  higher  classes,  and  popularity  with  the  lower.     It 
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was  apparent  to  those  who  listened  that  his  real  feeling  was  that 
these  were  jast  the  qaalities  he  possessed,  and  that  he  was  the 
man  for  the  crisis.  A  listener,  said  to  be  Talleyrand,  remarked 
— **  All  this  is  true,  but  you  have  omitted  one  of  his  qualities.'' 
"No — surely  I  What  do  you  mean?"  "Should  he  not  be 
very  much  pitted  with  the  small  pox  ?"  The  fact  was,  that 
Mirabeau  was  unusually  marked  with  the  effects  of  this  disease. 

Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau  appear  to  have  become  reconciled 
and  friendly  in  their  intercourse  ;  as,  upon  his  death-bed,  the 
latter  committed  to  his  former  intimate  his  last  wishes  and 
injunctions  of  a  public  character.  This  final  interview,  with 
their  intercourse  immediately  preceding  the  last  sickness  of 
Mirabeau,  as  also  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  sickness, 
are  described  in  the  following  language,  attributed  by  his 
secretary  to  Talleyrand  himself. 

"  Petion  was  the  greatest  scoundrel  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced. Mirabeau,  whose  greatest  defect  in  political  conduct 
was  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  he  gave  himself 
entirely  up  to  the  first  person  possessed  of  the  slightest  show 
of  talent,  who  could  take  off  his  own  hands  any  part  of  the 
labor,  had  grown  infatuated  with  Petion.  For  it  was  extra- 
ordinary that  Mirabeau,  whose  mental  vigor  could.  Atlas-like, 
have  borne  the  world,  was  yet  possessed  of  so  much  physical 
indolence  that  he  was  seldom  known  to  carry  out  his  own 
gigantic  designs.  From  the  moment  that  such  men  as  Petion, 
Brissot,  and  Condorcet,  began  to  surround  Mirabeau,  and  were 
admitted  into  his  privacy,  with  Cabanis,  whom  he  had  chosen 
as  his  medical  attendant,  I  augured  ill  for  the  future  fate  of  my 
friend.  Already  were  Mirabeau*s  views  and  principles  grown 
too  tame,  too  reasonable,  for  these  infuriated  demagogues,  and 
they  had  Several  times  received  with  ill  temper  his  biting 
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ifhat  he  called  their  eocaUation  rSpublicaine,    I 
I  effect  produced  upon  one  occasion  at  a  prirate 
I  friends,  and  the  gloom  and  murmars  of  rage  with 
eladiog  words  of  a  speech  he  had  risen  to  make 
.     *  Even  supposing  f  my  friends,  that  royalty  were 
ished,  it  is  not  a  republic  that  must  he  established^— 
ripe  for  this — it  must  be  a  commonwealth,^     From 
such  is  my  firm  belief,  his  rain  was  decided  ;  bat 
really  did  meet  his  death  by  anfair  means,  or 
]&  the  consequence,  as  was  proclaimed  at  the  time, 
t  and  ferer  of  the  blood,  brought  on  by  over- 
anxiety,  none  can  tell  to  this  hour.    The  circum- 
8  death  will  certainly  justify,  both  to  his  friends 
•ity,  every  suspicion  of  poison  ;  while,  on  the  other 
rere  no  symptoms  which  could  not  be  accounted 
omplaint  under  which  it  had  from  the  first  been 
[lat  he  was  sinking. 

ust  such  an  evening  as  this,  warm,  glowing,  early 

I  the  fiery  spirit  of  Mirabeau  was  passing  away. 

hing  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unlooked-for,  that  we 

ly,  believe  him  in  danger,  before  we  learned  that  he 

It  was  the  2nd  of  April  (1791)  and  but  two  days 

ad  come  to  take  me,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  to  dine 

kis  Royal  with  a  p^  'ty  of  friends,  to  talk  over  the 

of  a  law  of  succession,  which  he  had  had  for  some 

consideration,  and  which  it  was  his  intention  to 

the  National  Assembly.     We  walked  together  from 

^  to  the  restaurateur  Robert's,  where  dinner  had 

ed.     I  thought,  in  the  conversation  concerning  his 

a  law,  that  Mirabeau  was  somewhat  more  depressed 

,  and  that  his  words  came  less  freely  and  less  flowing 
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from  his  tongue.  He  certainly  did  complain  of  oppression  and 
pain  in  his  head,  and,  although  the  evening  was  far  from  sultry, 
he  walked  without  his  hat.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
lassitude  and  weariness  which  he  seemed  to  experience  when  we 
had  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  our  short,  slow  walk  from  the  Rue  St.  Honor6.  He 
flung  himself  listlessly  upon  one  of  the  benches  beside  the 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
said,  sadly,  that  he  was  well  pleased  that  our  friends  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  for  he  was  desirous  of  having  a 
few  moments'  private  conversation  with  me,  not,  for  once,  about 
public  affairs,  but  concerning  his  own.  'Is  it  not  strange/ 
said  he,  '  that  I,  who  am  about  to  present  to  the  Assembly  a 
law,  and  to  pronounce  a  speech,  the  result  of  long  study,  upon 
wills,  should  never,  during  my  whole  life,  have  given  one  single 
thought  to  the  making  of  my  own  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
is  growing  high  time  to  think  of  every  possibility,  with  such 
strange  proceedings  going  on  around  us — eh,  my  friend  V 

*'  I  was  surprised  at  this  sudden  revolution  in  Mirabeau,  for 
of  all  men  on  earth,  he  had  ever  been  one  of  the  most  thought- 
less as  to  the  future,  caring  little  indeed  even  fqp  the  present, 
living  from  day  to  day,  heeding  not  if  the  morrow  never  came ; 
and  I  could  only  attribute  his  unwonted  depression  to  over-ex- 
ertion and  fatigue. 

"  I  tried  to  cheer  him  with  soothing  words,  and  told  him 

it  was  likely  that  his  day  for  thinking  of  this  sort  of  thing  was 

yet  far  off ;  that  it  was  a  mere  fit  of  depression  which  caused 
him  to  dwell  upon  such  gloomy  possibilities  ;  and  I  ventured 

to   assure  him  that  a  good  dinner  and  a  glass  of  our  friend 

Robert's  best  Chambertin  would  soon  produce  a  good  effect 

in  calming  his  sudden  misgivings  about  the  future. 
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ok  his  head  moornfally  :  '  These  are  common  phrases, 
>w  it,'  said  he;  *  they  are  unworthy  of  you.  I  am 
lild  nor  a  woman,  and  fear  not  to  listen  to  the  whis- 
)  of  my  own  soul.  The  truth  is,  I  do  feel,  at  this 
est  singularly  overcome  by  a  sadness  hitherto  un- 
if  my  task,  being,  as  it  were,  but  just  begun,  needed 
ly  exertions  to  finish  it.'  He  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
)oked  in  my  face,  wherein  must  have  been  expressed 
ty,  for  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  mood  in 
leld  him,  and  added,  gently,  '  Should  anything  hap- 
before  long,  you  will  think  of  what  I  have  been  say- 

n  spoke  long  and  earnestly  about  his  political  career. 

gle  hour  that  we  passed,  thus  seated  side  by  side, 

lurry  and  bustle  of  the  crowds  who  wf  re  hastening 

B  to  the  different  restaurateurs  beneath  the  galleries, 

nverse  together  upon  the  splendid  past,  the  exciting 

id  the  terrific  future.     We  spoke  in  earnest  whispers, 

3d  and  abstracted  from  all  around,  as  though  we  had 

pirators  in  the  bosom  of  some  forest  solitude.     The 

e — the  day — the  hour,  I  can  conjure  up  in  colors  fresh 

as  though  they  had  vanished  but  one  moment  ago, 

ig  else  had  been  impressed  on  the  canvas  of  my  mem- 

l  all  the  long  years  since. 

I  never  been  thoroughly  inspired  with  the  conviction 
erculean  powers  of  the  man  until  this  conversation, 
ed  to  toy  with  difficulties  ;  nothing  was  beyond  his 
nothing  beyond  the  power  of  his  will  to  bend.  There 
y  a  single  prophecy  of  his  which  time  has  not  realized, 
Q  am  I  startled  even  now  at  events,  which,  seemingly 
equence  of  yesterday,  had  been  foretold  by  him  that 

5 
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evening,  beside  the  fountain  in  the  Palais  Royal.  He  gave  me 
mauy  kind  admonitions  and  warnings  against  some  who  were  in 
our  intimacy,  and  whom  he  deemed  unworthy  of  friendship. 
He  counselled  me  respecting  the  path  that  I  should  take  in 
case  this  '  something  serious, '  which  seemed  to  haunt  him  so 
strangely,  should  take  place,  while  affairs  were  in  such  a  trou- 
bled state.  In  every  case  did  I  follow  this  advice,  and  in  every 
case  had  I  cause  to  rejoice  that  I  had  done  so.  Mirabeau  was 
certainly  inspired  that  evening  :  he  was  sublime.  I  remember 
being  struck  with  a  saying  of  his,  which  I  have  since  found  of 
the  greatest  value.  After  having  traced  out  for  me  a  plan  of 
conduct,  in  case  public  events  should  take  the  turn  he  was  an- 
ticipating, he  concluded  by  saying  solemnly,  *  But  above  all 
things,  my  friend,  slight  not  public  opinion.  Listen  with  open 
ears  to  the  public  clamor  :  for  remember  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God  J 

"  It  was  thus  we  conversed  for  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  I  learned  more  of  Mirabeau  than  I  had  done  during  the 
many  years  of  strict  friendship  in  which  we  had  lived  together. 
I  should  have  regretted  him  far  less,  had  this  confidence  never 
taken  place,  for  I  should  less  have  learned  to  estimate  his  stu- 
pendous intellect,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  mighty  heart.  Soon 
afterward,  our  two  other  friends  joined  us,  and  we  adjourned 
to  Robert's,  at  that  time  the  first  restaurateur  in  Paris,  where 
we  found  dinner  waiting. 

*'  The  dinner  was  gay  enough.  I  alone,  of  all  the  company, 
was  sad,  and  spoke  but  little.  Mirabeau,  at  first  absorbed  and 
pre-occupied,  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  which  he 
never  could  resist,  that  of  wine  and  good  fellowship,  by  degrees 
shook  off  the  recollection  of  the  colloquy  we  had  had  together 
go  short  a  time  before,  and  became  as  usual,  the  light  and  life  of 
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\  It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  endearor  to  re- 

tof  all  the  brilliant  sajiDgs,  the  startling  epigrams, 

irabean  during  this,  his  last  flash  of  existence.     I 

iheld  him  so  excited,  so  madlj  gaj.     He  drank 

the  wine  seemed  to  inflame  his  blood  ontil  his  ex- 

lered  on  delirium.     He  raved — he  sang — ^he  spoke 

gues — he  laoghed  fiercely  at  us  all — at  the  court, 

,  at  himself,  in  short,  at  everything  ;  and  onr  com- 

m1   with  loud  shonts  and  applanse  every  bon-mot 

ed.     I  alone  could  not  share  in  this  strange  mirth, 

;  shaken  by  the  solemn  foreboding,  the  dismal  pre- 

th  which  he  had  inspired  me. 

it  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  spirit,  no  longer 

Dlled  even  by  the  gigantic  physical  strength  which 

t,  gave  way  at  last.     He  complained  that  his  head 

and  said  that  the  daylight,  which  was-  just  begin- 

)  in  from  the  window  opposite,  fatigued  his  sight. 

then  proposed   before  we  parted,  and  Mirabeau 

:  a  cup,  which  he  himself  poured  out  and  sweetened. 

rembled  violently  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  he 

f  replaced  the  cup  upon  the  table,  when  he  fell  for- 

his  head  upon  his  hands,  exclaiming,  *  My  God  I 

;traDge  pain  is  this  V 

lied  again,  however,  presently,  and  bade  the  waiter 

tach  instantly,  saying  that  he  foresaw  an  attack  of 

the  -chest,  and  that  he  knew  his  remedy,  which  was 

and  fumigations  as  quickly  as  possible.     He  reques- 

lone  to  accompany  him,  and  from  that  moment  until 

I  never  left  his  side.     We  drove  to  the  public  baths 

mlevard,  opposite  to  the  street  where  Mirabeau  then 

!ere  his  sufferings  increased  to  such  a  frightful  degree^ 
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that  I  sent  for  Cabanis,  who,  however,  did  not  arrire  until 
the  patient  had  left  the  bath,  after  haying  taken,  against  my 
most  earnest  desire,  a  large  bowl  of  milk  and  cocoa,  of  which 
he  was  extremely  fond.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  considerably 
better  after  this,  and  left  the  bath  for  his  own  house,  an  foot. 
It  is  this  circumstance,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  has  given  con- 
sistency to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  as  it  is  averred 
that,  had  the  mess  of  milk  not  been  absorbed  as  antidote,  Mi- 
rabeau  must,  in  the  state  "in  which  he  was  at  the  time,  have 
died  immediately  on  taking  it.  Such  sweeping  reasoning  as 
this  is,  of  course,  beneath  comment. 

*'  It  was  with  some  diflBculty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  go  to  bed.  He  resisted  to  the  last,  declaring  that  the  bright 
morning  sun,  which  by  this  time  was  streaming  in  glory  through 
his  windows,  would  renovate  him  better  than  any  physician's 
advice.  Soon  after  he  had  lain  down,  however,  a  change,  from 
which  he  never  rallied,  came  over  him,  and  he  continued  to  get 
worse  until  he  died.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  behold  his 
face,  all  swollen  and  bloated,  and  speckled  with  livid  spots,  and 
the  white  foam  which  gathered  upon  his  lips  as  fast  as  his 
attendants  could  wipe  it  away.  It  certainly  should  not  have 
been  made  a  public  show,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
death-bed  of  poor  Mirabeau  had  become.  Those  foul  suspicions 
of  treachery  and  poison  had  their  origin,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
extraordinary  symptoms  which  his  disease  presented. 

**  Never  from  the  first  instant  did  Mirabeau  deceive  himself, 
or  shrink  from  the  decree.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness 
a  death  so  dignified,  so  sublime.  In  the  morning,  through  the 
day,  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  all  was  well ;  but 
then  came  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  his  whole 
heart  was  bared  to  me,  his  only  comforter. 
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• 

^nlarity  coa]d  have  satisfied  the  soul  of  Mirabean,  be 

\t  have  died  content.     His  hoose  was  besieged,  and, 

moment  he  was  declared  to  be  in  danger,  the  yerj 

ftme  impassable  from  the  crowd  of  messengers  who 

lis  door.     High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  felt  alike  an 

the  fate  of  the  great  man  who  was  to  protect  them 

Qonarchj  and  anarchy,  which  it  is  certain  the  mighty 

f  Mirabeaa  would  have  made  an  easy  task. 

ngerod  thas  in  pain  and  agony  during  the  whole  of 

and  night,  and  died  in  my  arms  on  the  following 

at  eight  o'clock,  having  preserved  his  firmness  of 

intil  the  very  last  moment.     It  is  true  (for  there  were 

ird  stories  afloat),  that,  about  five  minutes  before  he 

xpired,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  (for  speech  was 

one),  these  words  :  *It  is  far  easier  to  die  than  to  sleep  P 

mient  which  he  made  to  place  the  paper  in  my  hand 

ist.     He  never  stirred  afterward.     During  his  illness, 

jntly  reverted  to  the  conversation  which  had  passed 

us  on  the  bench  at  the  Palais  Royal.     He  told  me 

then  already  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  and  dared 

dntain  a  conviction  of  the  contrary. 

generation  of  to-day,  contrary  to  anticipation,  has 

undervalue  Mirabeau  ;  but  I  think  a  re-action  may 

en  in  your  time,  because  he  was  not  a  mere  orator, 

ime  must  die  when  his  powers  of  speech  are  gone,  but 

dso  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  age.     How  would  the 

the  country  have  been  changed  had  he  lived  but  a  few 

nay,  even  a  few  weeks  longer  I     This  has  been  so 

r  felt  by  all  parties,  that  there  were  many  who  blindly 

,  at  his  death,  even  among  those  who  had  known  and 

im  ;  while  those  who  had  most  cause  to  mourn,  declared, 

*.  terror,  that  he  must  have  been  poisoned. 
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''  I  have  told  yoa  all  the  facts  connected  with  his  illness  and 
his  death,  and  with  me  jon  will  cease  to  feel  astonishment  that 
the  suspicion  of  sach  a  crime  should  have  gone  abroad,  when 
you  consider  the  suddenness  ^f  his  illness,  its  short  duration, 
and  the  dreadful  sufferings  amid  which  his  life  was  closed. 
These  must  have  been  terrific ;  for,  about  an  hour  before  his 
death,  he  turned  angrily  round  to  Cabanis,  and  said,  *  A  physi- 
cian who  is  a  true  friend  to  the  patient  would  not  hesitate  at 
giving  a  dose  of  opium  strong  enough  to  quiet  such  pain  as  this 
for  ever.' 

**  The  pnblic  grief  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau  told  more  for  his 
worth  and  greatness  than  whole  volumes  of  written  eulogium 
could  now  do.  Perhaps  there  never  before  was  an  example  of 
a  party  leader  having  been  mourned  as  sincerely  by  the  adverse 
party  as  by  his  own.  The  court  was  in  consternation  ;  the 
queen  concealed  not  her  despair,  for  she  foresaw  the  dread 
consequence  ;  the  last  barrier  between  the  furious  people  and  the 
angry  noblesse  was  down,  and  the  bitter  tide  would,  ere  long, 
rush  in  through  the  breach  which  the  falling  of  this  goodly 
corner-stone  had  made.  I  myself  was  so  overcome  by  regret 
at  the  sudden  loss  which  I  had  sustained,  that  I  retired  for 
some  little  time  to  Autenil,  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  the 
future,  or  to  speculate  for  an  instant  npon  what  was  next  to 
happen,'* 

During  the  session  of  the  day  on  which  Mirabeau  died, 
Talleyrand  rose  in  the  Assembly  and  said  :  "  I  went  yester- 
day to  the  house  of  Mirabeau ;  a  great  concourse  filled 
it ;  and  I  entered  it  with  a  feeling  still  more  painful  than  the 
public  grief.  He  asked  for  me.  I  will  not  pause  to  mention 
the  emotion  which  several  things  he  said  excited  in  me.  Mira- 
beau was  still  at  this  moment  a  public  man,  and  it  is  as  such 
that  the  last  words  which  fell  from  him  may        considered  a 
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bUc.    Concentrating  all  his  interest  upon  the  labors  of 

Dbly,  he  learnt  that  the  order  of  the  day  was  the  law 

ion.     He  evinced  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 

;  the  debate,  and  it  was  with  the  same  regret  that  he 

to  meet  the  approach  of  death.     But  as  his  opinion 

estion  now  before  as  is  written,  he  has  confided  it  to 

.er  that  I  may  read  it  to  you  in  his  name.     I  will  fulfill 

;  each  applause  which  this  opinion  must  draw  from 

find  an  echo  in  every  heart.     The  author  of  this 

.  no  more  ;  I  bring  you  his  last  labors,  and  such  is  the 

his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts,  both  equally  devoted 

(nmon  cause,  that  in  listening  to  it,  you  are  present, 

),  at  his  last  sigh."    He  then  proceeded  to  read  Mira- 

icourse,  which  was  listened  to  in  the  most  profound 

ud  was  received  at  its  conclusion  with  the  liveliest 

ions. 

rand's  labors,  as  a  legislator,  in  connection  with  the 
on,  in  the  production  of  which  he  had  been  so  zealous 
t,  terminated  with  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
y.  He  was  elected  under  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
he  Directors  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  ;  and  a 
reer  opened  before  him  under  the  most    favorable 

9 

t  this  time,  however,  the  metropolitan   see  of  Paris 

become  vacant,  a  report  was  spread  that  it  was  the 

of  the  Bishop  of  Autun's    ambition ;    it    was    even 

i  that  he  had  solicited  his  place  in  the  department  of 

K)le]y  with  a  view  of  facilitating  his  design.     It  was, 

er,  said  that  he  was  addicted  to  gambling,  which  was  true, 

abling  was  ever  one  of  his  ruling  passions.     Enormous 

gs  were  talked  of ;  they  amounted,  according  to  public 
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report,  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  As  the  pub- 
lic press  was  at  that  time  perfectly  free,  and  did  not  disdain  any 
species  of  scandal  likely  to  feed  the  malignant  cnriosity  of  the 
public,  Talleyrand  was  loudly  accused,  and  the  attacks  upon 
him  became  so  virulent  and  constant,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  them,  which  he  did  by  publishing  the  following 
letter : 

"  I  have  just  read  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  that  I  am 
pointed  out  as  the  future  Bishop  of  Paris.  In  seeing  my  name 
joined  to  that  of  M.  PAbb^  Sieyes,  I  could  not  but  feel  proud 
of  the  competition.  Some  electors  have,  indeed,  intimated  to 
me  their  wishes,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  publish  my  answer. 

"  No  I  I  shall  not  accept  the  honor  which  my  fellow-citizens 
would  deign  to  confer  upon  me.  *******  I 
here  announce  to  those  who,  fearing  what  they  call  my  ambi- 
tion, unceasingly  calumniate  me,  that  I  shall  never  conceal  the 
offices  to  which  I  may  have  the  pride  to  aspire.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  those  false  alarms  spread  on  the  approach  of  the 
nomination  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Paris,  it  has  been 
reported  that  I  have  gained  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  the  gambling  houses.  Now  that  the  fear  of 
seeing  me  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Paris  is  dispelled, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  believed.  This  is  the  exact  truth  :  I  have 
DOW,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  not  in  gambling  houses,  but 
in  company,  and  at  the  chess-club,  which  has  almost  always  been 
looked  upon  from  the  nature  of  its  institution  as  a  private 
house,  gained  about  thirty  thousand  francs.  I  here  assert  the 
precise  fact,  without  seeking  to  justify  it.  The  love  of  play 
has  become  unfortunately  prevalent  in  society.  I  never  was 
fond  of  it,  and  therefore  reproach  myself  the  more  for  not 
having  sufficiently  resisted  the  temptation.      I  blame  myself 
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V  indiTidaal,  and  still  more  as  a  legislator,  coDYinced 

rtnes  of  liberty  are  as  severe  as  its  principles  ;  that 

«d  people  ought  to  reconquer  all  the  severity  of 

6,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  National  Assembly 

directed  to  those  baneful  excesses  so  prejudicial  to 

they  tend  to  cause  the  inequality  of  fortune,  which 

►ught  to  endeavor  to  prevent  by  every  means  compa- 

espect  for  property,  that  eternal  foundation  of  social 

therefore  condemn  myself,  and  feel  it  a  duty  incum. 

me  to  own  it ;  for  as  the  reign  of  truth  is  arrived, 

lonest  way  of  repairing  our  errors,  whilst  we  must 

he  impossible  honor  of  committing  none,  is  to  have 

e  to  avow  them." 

nd's  position,  especially  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations, 

ecome  unpleasant,  and  positively  difficult.     He  was 

>  attacks  on  every  side,  and  was  embroiled  with  the 

uis  own  diocese,  who  entered  into  a  sharp  controversy 

in   consequence   of    the    political   course  he  had 

In  the  midst  of  all  other  troubles,  there   arrived 

rom  the  Pope,   excommunicating    "  His   Reverence 

I,"   unless   within    forty    days   he    repented   of   his 

against  the  papal  church.      Having  declined  being 

ite  for  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  he  now  seized  upon 

coveted  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  clerical  yoke 

6y  resigning  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  and  retiring  into 

When  the  brief  of  the  Pope,  threatening  excom- 

)n  was  received,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  these  jocose 

-"  You  know  the  news  ;  come  and  console  me,  and  sup 

Everybody  is  going  to  refuse  me  fire  and  water  ;  we 

irefore  have  nothing  this  evening  but  iced  meats,  and 

drink  nothing  but  wine."    It  would  have  been  hard, 
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indeed,  in  Paris,  at  that  time,  to  make  an  act  of  excommanicar 
tion  severe  in  practice  against  any  one,  and  especially  against 
the  witty  and  sociable  ex-bishop.  The  anathema  of  the  Pope 
was  to  him  a  dispensation  from  an  employment  ever  repulsive 
to  his  feelings. 
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plomatic  life—Departs  for  England— Interyiew  with  Pitt— Reception  of 
sgation  by  the  English — Countess  de  Flahaut — Their  singular  acqnaint- 
bsequent  intimacy — His  return  to  Paris,  and  opportune  escape — Execution 
and  Reign  of  Terror — ^Talleyrand's  embarrassed  situation  in  England — 
>k,  but  does  not  publish — Is  impeached  before  the  Gonventiont  and  hlM 
1  otf  the  list  of  emigrants — His  Intrigues  in  England — Ordered  to  quit 
agages  in  Commercial  Speculations — Singular  Occurrence  in  New  York — 
.  Inerigues  in  the  United  States— His  Poverty-^Efforts  for  his  Betam — 
— ChSnier  Pleads  for  him— His  Recall— His  Opinion  of  Madame  de  Stafi 
n  Madame  Necker— Anecdote  of  Madame  de  StaSU 

asion  now  arose  for  Talleyrand  to  appear  in  a  new 

—that  of  a  diplomatist;  in  which  character  he  after- 

ed  his  world-wide  fame.     He  was  selected  to  conduct 

tant  mission  to  England.     As  the  members  of  the 

had   most  unwisely  bound  themselves,  before  their 

Q,  not  to  hold  office  under  the  new  constitution,  he 

accept  the  appointment  of  ambassador.     The  Gireur 

try,  however,  were  so  persuaded  of  the  benefit  of  his 

.  the  mission,  that  they  contrived  to  elude  the  diffi- 

giving  the  title  of  ambassador  to  M.  de  Chauvelin,  a 

m  without  abilities  or  importance,  leaving  the  actual 

of  the  legation  to  be  discharged  by  Talleyrand. 

the  journey  the  nominal   ambassador  manifested  so 

light  at  bis  high  honors,  and  in  so  childish  a  manner, 

leyrand  remarked  to  their  travelling  companions — "  He 

i  school-boy,  going  home  for  the  holidays."    He  left 
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Paris,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1192,  specially  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  to  negotiate  a  national  alliance. 

The  uncertain  state  of  political  affairs  in  France,  and  the 
violent  disagreement  between  parties,  left  the  English  goveriv 
ment  little  disposed  to  contract  a  close  union  with  France. 
But  a  strict  neutrality  in  case  of  war,  which,  at  the  moment, 
was  the  policy  of  England,  was  not  difficult  to  be  obtained.  In 
this  Talleyrand  fully  succeeded.  The  object  of  the  continental 
powers,  at  that  epoch,  was  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  France,  by  the  combined  operation  of  their  own  armies 
and  the  navies  of  England.  This  object  was  frustrated  by  a 
I  declaration  of  neutrality,  which  Talleyrand  procured  from  the 
English  Cabinet.  Such  was  the  negotiation  wit^  which  this 
illustrious  diplomate  commenced  his  career. 

On  tlTe  occasion  of  this  visit  to  the  British  metropolis,  he 
was,  as  might  be'  expected,  coldly  received  by  the  Tory  party, 
who  then  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  office.  •  He  was,  however, 
cordially  received  by  Fox  and  Sheridan,  with  ^hom  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship,  and  left  among  the  Whig  party  recollec- 
tions which  were  revived,  when,  at  the  end  of  another  half 
century,  he  was  called  on  to  fill  the  office  of  French  Ambas- 
BSiioT  at  London,  and  bring  the  two  nations  into  that  close 
alliance,  which,  in  all  the  political  changes  which  he  witnessed 
and  in  which  he  participated,  had  ever  been  a  favorite  objetft 
of  his  policy. 

Lamartine  gives  a  fine  description  of  Talleyrand's  appear- 
ance and  capacities  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  London.  "  M. 
de  Talleyrand  made  his  dSbut  at  this  period  in  those  political 
intrigues  and  negotiations  which  he  has  since  directed  and  con- 
trived, without  intermission,  during  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  which  he  only  resigned  with  life.  He  was  then  only  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  his  fine  delicate  face  revealed  in  his  hlv^e 
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minoos,  yet  frigid  understanding,  whose  perspicacity 

ir  dimmed  by  sensibility.    The  elegance  of  his  figure  was 

injured  by  a  slight  lameness;  but  this  infirmity  seemed 

)luntary  hesitation,  and  he  knew  how  to  convert  into 

ren  his  personal  defects.     This  physical  deformity  had 

id  his  entering  the  £trmy,  and  he  possessed  no  weapon, 

i  mind,  to  make  himself  a  name  in  the  world;  he  had, 

e,  enriched,  polished,  and  sharpened  it  for  the  combats 

lion,  or  the  conquests  of  intelligence.     His  voice  was 

loft,  tender,  and  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the  conviction 

was  the  man  who  would  gain  the  most  readily  the  ear 

^wers,  nations,  tribunes,  women,  emperors,  and  kings. 

tonic  smile,  with  which  was  mixed  a  visible  desire  of 

jhig,  played  around  his  lips;  this  smile  seemed  to  indi- 

0  secret  purpose  of  deceiving  men,  while  he  charmed  or 

id  them." 

fyrand's  first  interview  with  Pitt  put  his  diplomatic  skill 

Irere  trial.    The  English  minister  was  cold  and  haughty 

leaner  on  all  occasions,  and  was  watching  the  French 

ition  with  a  distrustful  eye.     Talleyrand  sought  by  all 

f  persuasion   to  accomplish  the  much-desired  alliance. 

Iwcribed  with  great  enthusiasm  the  high  honor  which 

be  accorded  to  that  statesman,  who  should  accomplish 

^dial  reconcilation  and  union  of  the  two  nations.     Pitt 

wted  indifference  and  incredulity,  while  his  reply  offered 

light  encouragement  to  the  young  diplomatist.     "  This 

er  will  be  a  fortunate  man ;  I  fain  would  be  a  minister  at 

eriod."     **  Is  it  possible,''  replied  Talleyrand,  "  that  Mr. 

elieves  this  period  so  remote  ?  "     **  That  depends,"  said 

utious  premier,  "  on  the  moment  when  your  revolution  is 

dy  and  your  constitution  made  available." 
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Talleyrand  had  known  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  youth,  daring  a  short 
stay  which  the  latter  had  made  in  France,  at  the  residence  of 
his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  had  there  spent 
several  weeks  with  him  in  a  kind  of  familiarity.  During  the 
interview  we  have  just  related,  the  only  one  he  had  with  that 
minister,  he  thought  that  it  was  Mr.  Pitt's  place  to  recollect  this 
— ^for  which  reason  he  did  not  mention  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pitt,  who  did  not  wish  for  any  renewal  of  intimacy,  did  not  even 
allude  to  the  circumstance,  nor  speak  to  him  about  his  uncle. 

An  anecdote  quoted  from  the  recollections  of  Dumont,  may 
illustrate  the  state  of  feeling  toward  the  French  existing  at  the 
time  among  the  English,  and  will  also  show  the  self-command, 
for  which  Talleyrand  was  remarkable. 

"I  recollect,''  says  he,  "one  day  during  the  fine  season, 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  de 
Chauvelin,  when  Ranelagh  was  quite  in  vogue  and  much  fre- 
quented, that  having  dined  at  Chauvelin's,  it  was  proposed 
we  should  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  at  this  place  of 
general  resort.  It  consists  of  one  large  round  room,  with  open 
boxes  similar  to  those  at  the  theatres,  and  the  orchestra  is 
placed  in  the  centre.  The  company  walked  continually  round 
and  took  refreshments,  when  so  inclined,  in  the  boxes.  On  our 
arrival  we  heard  a  general  buzz  of  voices  saying,  '  There  is  the 
French  embassy.'  Curiosity,  in  which  there  seemed  a  mixture 
of  kindly  feeling,  immediately  directed  every  eye  upon  our 
battalion,  for  we  were  gight  or  ten  in  number.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  could  plainly  perceive  that  we  should  have  the  pro- 
menade to  ourselves,  for,  as  we  advanced,  every  one  drew  back, 
right  and  left,  as  if  we  had  brought  contagion  with  us.  Our 
battalion  now  became  the  object  of  general  remark,  it  being 
completely  insulated  from  the  crowd,  and  forming  a  clear  space 
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le.  One  or  two  coarageous  persons  spoke  to 
^nd  and  M.  de  Ohaavelin.  A  few  moments 
rered  a  man  wandering  abont  in  perfect  solitnde; 
by  every  one,  bnt  from  other  motives.  This 
of  Orleans,  whom  every  one  shunned  with  special 
kt  length  with  being  the  objects  of  so  much  an- 
m,  we  separated  for  a  moment.  I  mingled  with 
lere  I  heard  several  persons  express  themselves 
^ay  respecting  the  French  embassy;  and  shortly 
I,  remarking  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  seem 
fected  or  disconcerted,  while  M.  de  Ohauvelin 
vexed." 
period  of  his  residence  in  London,  Talleyrand  was 
lanner  brought  into  correspondence  with  a  lady, 
^ion  for  him  had  an  important  influence  upon  his 
very  critical  juncture.  It  is  maintained  by  some 
ithe  intimacy  commenced  long  before  this  period, 
from  many  letters  which  purport  to  have  passed 
ffEk.  The  peculiar  interest  of  their  relation  to  each 
Mces  at  this  point,  and  consequently  the  account, 
Talleyrand's  private  secretary,  is  here  inserted  as 
Hable. 

Kt  link  in  these  voluntary  bonds  was  that  woven  by 
talent  combined.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  already 
te  captivated  by  wit  alone.  The  liaison  to  which  I 
has  made  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  were  I 
to  represent  the  prince,  not  as  he  really  is,  but  as  I 
to  find  him,  I  might  gloss  over  the  one  spot  of  this 
has  darkened  his  career,  or  endeavor  to  wipe  off  the 
liich  he  has  incurred  ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  facts 
Uy  were,  leaving  you  to  make  your  own  comments. 
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"  It  woald  appear  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  theory,  the 
fascination  entered  neither  by  the  eye  nor  by  the  ear  ;  it  was 
the  result  of  fanatical  admiration  of  his  great  powers  of  mind. 
This  lady  was  married,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  Count  do 
Flahaut,  who  was  fifty-eight.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  '92,  that  she 
became  acquainted  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  having  been  in 
active  correspondence  with  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
exile,  and  having  saved  him,  by  her  timely  information  of  the 
state  of  feelings  and  parties  in  Paris,  from  acting  with  precipita- 
tion, and  from  yielding  to  the  treacherous  invitations  of  false 
friends,  who  advised  his  return  to  certain  destruction.  He  had 
received,  for  many  months,  regular  intimation  of  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  capital.  At  first  he  had  paid  but  little  attention 
to  these  anonymous  epistles,  but,  by  degrees,  as  he  beheld  the 
realization  of  all  the  previsions  put  forth  by  the  unknown 
writer,  he  took  confidence,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
counsels  expressed  in  the  mysterious  letters,  and  so  blindly  did 
he  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  the  information  contained 
therein,  that,  being  twice  upon  the  point  of  re-crossing  the 
channel,  he  twice  deferred  the  step  in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  his  anonymous  friend,  and  each  time  had  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  he  had  thus  acted. 

''  Madame  Champion,  at  that  time,  like  himself,  an  exile  in 
London,  was  his  only  confidant  in  this  affair,  and  to  her  alone 
did  he  communicate  his  embarrassment  touching  the  author  of 
the  correspondence.  I  have  spoken  to  you  before  about  the 
singnlar  fatality  which  has  sometimes  attended  upon  the  steps 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  which  must  be  attributable  to  his 
surprising  memory  and  great  powers  of  observation.  In  this 
instance  did  he  once  more  experience  its  influence,  and  by  its 
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I  have  often  heard  him  declare,  did  he  discover  the 
station  of  his  benefactor. 

ad  one  day  been  speaking  with  Madame  Champion 
subject,  and  in  his  perplexity  was  enumerating  the 
¥hose  affection  would  be  likely  thus  to  render  them 
nd  clear-sighted  ;   she  had  called  over  successively 
^ee  of  relationship — aunt,   uncle,   cousin,   brother, 
very  new  suggestion,  M.  de  Talleyrand  discovered 
l-founded  objection,  until,  at  last,  Madame  Champion 
jhingly,  *  Well,  it  is  evident,  then,  you  have,  as  in  the 
fairy  tales,  some  wise  and  powerful  Marraitie '  (God- 
M.  de  Talleyrand  shook  his  head.    '  Alas,  Madame, 
iarraine  nor  FUleul '  (God-son),  returned  he,  quoting 
nmarchais's  '  Figaro,'  and  the  subject  dropped. 
IS  soon  after  this  that  the  unknown  friend  advised  his 
>  Paris,  and,  as  he  had  hitherto  found  benefit  in 
:  the  counsels  thus  conveyed,  he  hesitated  not  in  this 
Upon  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  found  everything 
fcate  in  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  it,  and  his 
was  such  as  to  make  him  rejoice  that  he  had  not 
in  the  execution  of  the  step  suggested  by  his  well- 
After  this,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches. 
;  the  adventure  no  secret,  but  told  it  in  every  circle  he 
led  ;  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  discovery 
)enefactor.     He  felt  sure  that  the  letters  were  written 
nale,  not  from  the  hand-writing,  nor  from  any  peculiar 
jnt  of  style,  but  from  the  singular  mixture  of  boldness 
lidity  which  was  evident  in  every  line.    The  deep  interest 
led  for  his  safety,  and  yet  the  kind  of  awkward  fear  lest 
ferest  should  be  exaggerated  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  ; 
%f  whether  it  was  that  the  conviction  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
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led  him  to  bdieTe  that  such  disinterested  sentiment  coold 
emanate  firom  none  bnt  a  woman,  I  know  not,  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  never  did  his  sospicion  light  on  an  indiTidoal  of  the  other 
sex,  while,  from  the  verj  moment  of  his  retnm  to  Paris,  did  he 
b^in  to  look  aronnd  among  the  women  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
to  fix  suspicion  npon  each,  nntil  further  research  displayed  the 
futility  of  his  surmises. 

"  He  had  already  been  for  some  time  at  Paris  without  being 
able  to  obtain  a  clue  whereby  to  form  any  probable  conjectures 
upon  the  subject,  when,  one  evening,  being  by  chance  at  a 
sairie  given  by  Barras,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  young 
lady  whom  he  had  at  first  observed  with  that  languid  indiffer^ 
euce  with  which  one  is  apt  to  survey  a  stranger,  where  there 
is  nothing  in  particular  to  arrest  the  attention.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  been  standing,  half  hid  by  a  curtain,  in  a  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows,  talking  to  Count  R^al,  and  the  lady  had 
left  her  seat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  to  take  one  close 
beside  him.  He  had  paid  but  slight  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  after  the  departure  of  R^al,  went  to  join  the  group 
of  talkers  assembled  in  the  doorway. 

**  He  had  not  been  here  many  moments,  before  he  observed 
the  same  pale  lady  in  deep  black  move  stealthily  from  the 
place  which  she  had  occupied,  and  where  she  had  been  listening 
with  glistening  eyes  and  heaving  bosom  to  the  various  questions 
of  interest  which  he  had  been  debating,  and  again  seat  herself 
close  to  his  side.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  struck  with  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  seemed  to  follow  his  movements,  was  naturally 
led  to  examine  her  with  more  attention.  She  was  of  small 
stature,  and  delicate  in  feature,  with  eyes  of  most  peculiar 
lustre,  and  the  sable  weeds  in  which. she  was  attired  added  to 
the  interest  inspired  by  her  youth  and  pallid  countenance. 
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lat  lady  V  asked  M.  de  Talleyrand,  abraptly,  of  the 
li  whom  he  was  conversing.  The  lady  blushed  deep 
i  It  was  evident  that  she  had  heard  the  question. 
ke  widow  of  the  Count  de  Flahant/  was  the  reply  ; 
(eyed  no  association  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Talley- 
ke  shook  his  head,  endeavoring  to  recall  to  mind  the 
|e  old  court,  when  suddenly  his  informant  continued, 
^  must  remember  her  marriage  ?  It  is  not  so  very 
I  She  was  a  Demoiselle  FiUeid,  a  name  of  no  import- 
Und-rate  provincial  squires.' 

prd  acted  like  magic  upon  the  whole  nervous  system 
Uleyrand.     By  some  unaccountable  chain  of  thought 
pg  observation  of  Madame  Champion  recurred  to  his 
^e  inquired  more  fully  concerning  the  lady.    Every- 
leard  tended  to  confirm  the  idea  which  had  so  strong- 
iDssession  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  her  identity  with 
mn  protector.       His  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  get 
jesented  to  her.  And  ho^  could  he,  with  his  tact  and 
^n,  fail  to  perceive  the  strong  emotion  visible  in  her 
yf  acknowledging  his  attentions,  and  the  faltering,  un- 
Dice  in  which  she  answered  his  seemingly  careless, 
rtrictly  polite  address  ?     He  steadfastly  avoided,  how- 
Ifais  first  interview,  any  allusion  to  his  journey  to  Lon- 
>  his  return — he  was  fearful  of  creating  embarrassment 
;  of  exciting  alarm  or  suspicion  of  his  real  motive  for 
tier  acquaintance,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  necessity 
[ence  and  discretion.     He  dispatched  a  note  the  next 
to  inquire  at  what  hour  he  might  be  permitted  to 
limself  at  the  lady's  house.      This  was  done  design- 
handwriting  of  the  few  lines  of  cold  politeness  which 
red  in  answer,  confirmed  at  once  the  bold  hope  he  1 
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entertained  ;  and  he  hnrried  to  the  appointment,  with  what 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  may  well  be  imagined.  In 
all  the  conversations  which  I  have  held  with  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  never  been  led  into  betraying  the  particulars  of  this 
interview — no  one  can  tell  how  he  first  broke  to  the  lady  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made,  nor  how  she  received  his  warm  and  trem- 
bling thanks  ;  but  from  that  hour  her  spirit  had  found  its  mas- 
ter, and  bowed  to  his  own,  held  captive  and  enslaved. 

"  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  fair  young  countess  were 
never  belied  through  the  long  years  of  trial  and  vicissitude  which 
followed,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  her  risking  hopes  of 
fame  and  fortune,  nay,  her  very  life  itself,  to  aid  the  prince  in 
the  struggle  against  destiny  which  he  had  so  bravely  underta- 
ken. She  twice  made  the  journey  to  England  alone,  without 
protection,  going  round  by  way  of  Holland,  to  serve  him,  and 
when,  by  the  sale  of  her  first  novel  in  England,  she  had  realized 
a  small  sum  of  money,  it  was  shared  with  him,  who,  she  declared, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  her  life,  had  more  right  to  it  than  she  her- 
self, for  he  it  was  who  had  caused  her  to  exercise  the  talent 
which  Heaven  had  bestowed,  and  the  existence  of  which  she 
would  never  have  known,  had  it  not  been  for  the  taste  and 
cultivation  which  he  had  imparted. 

"  Their  double  marriage  was  a  double  error,  which  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  which  must  remain  a 
secret.  In  the  case  of  the  lady,  it  brought  rank  and  affluence, 
but  neither  ease  of  mind  nor  happiness,  while  in  that  of  the 
prince,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  consequences  were  hu- 
miliation and  disappointment." 

Having  returned  to   Paris  a  short  time  before  the  10th  of 

August,  he  witnessed  the  catastrophe  of  that '^rable  day. 

This,  and  the  terrible  proceedings  which  im     <     tely  succeed- 
ed it,  inspired  him  with  the  strongest  (       3  to  quit  the  scene 
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rhich  ht  could  neither  approve,  nor  effectaally  op- 
ig  unable  or  anwiiling  to  associate  himself  with  the 
emigration,  of  whom  he  had  already  incnrred  the 
>licited  of  Danton,  then  a  member  of  the  provision- 
Conncil,  a  passport,  to  return  to  London,  and  to 
(in  a  semi-of&cial  capacity,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
igland  and  the  new  government  at  Paris.  Here, 
>t  charged  with  any.  real  functions,  yet,  desiring  to 
his  country,  at  least  by  his  counsels,  if  not  by  his 
Iressed  to  it  rules  for  its  foreign  policy,  marked  by 
mi  and  enlightened  moderation.  On  the  new 
endeavored  to  impress  the  policy  of  showing  itself 
in  its  triumphs.-  He  showed  that  the  territory 
was  sufficient  for  her  greatness,  and  for  the  future 
it  of  her  industry  and  wealth  ;  that  her  interest  as 
honor  was  engaged,  not  to  attempt  acquisition  by 
that  every  addition  she  might  make  to  her  actual 
would  be  a  new  source  of  danger  to  her,  by  raising 
IJjpr  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  a  stain  upon  her  glory,  by 
|ie  solemn  declarations  made  by  her  at  the  commence- 
Ihe  Revolution;  and  in  fine,  that  her  policy  should  be 
.  not  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  to  the  emanci- 
f  other  nations. 

rand's  situation  now  became  very  embarrassing.  Cut 
means  of  support  from  home,  he  was  obliged  to  live 
gaily  ;  and  to  do  this  even,  he  was  compelled  to  sell 
,ry.  A  friend,  Ex-President  Beaumetz,  a  gentleman 
literary  acquirements,  was  his  companion  in  his  retire- 
rhey  had  together  composed  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  the 
Orleans;  Talleyrand  furnishing  the  facts,  and  '.  metz 
ng  the  work  of  composition.    Their  necessities  be 
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^ii>(,  ihul  tUtiy  littU  6ater«d  itito  iiff^rottMUtn^ 
tu  .kiiuit  lit  LUit»  |ii'uducUou  ;  bat  Tidi^ffruntd  vt^Skr^flsm^  cut  w^hsU 
(•M;^ut  III!  liiu  luLui'ti  cou«4jqu4$itoek  uf  ftiodii  a  w<«b&  ^m  lUs  (9<«iriii 
ii<iiiiiii:a,  .-ihuulil  Im  ever  r^turu  to  FrauiotL,  juuS  dkiss^aii^, 
.■i(.«>U.(l  lii^  tVieud  to  bupjiiewb  it, 

l  i(i  u.iijjirjjt  tit  [iasifeiou  nhil  auiireljj  aow  pv«^n  iwar  Ft3 
llii.  kiii^  ciccuicii,  the  uubiiiijr  bauifehad  miS  |Krf)HQrJh«i&,  ttte 
p.iiij  wliiiih  i4u\niii-4iLi  the  mea  of  moderii1i0u  soin  !iinip  gnfifiin- 
i»ii.iii  iiuv-ulu.tl,  ihu  iiio&t  cruel  Xyn^uuy  posab'k  libt  (C&KDera 
tii<  aii^  ul  iiituiiuioUaUuu  itu  the  {>art  of  an  incompyetesi  ^xyrem- 
iitciii.^  uuLit^tii  luauiiieil  wliicli(x»uld  be  deemed  a  borne  to  Tallej- 
iuml.  Hml  iiit9  c.uuuLry  had  uot  merely  lost  its  attractioiis — it 
liia'aiut.  |i(j:>)Uvt.l>  li«i£}Lile,  rct'utoiiig  to  receive  him  back.  Some  let- 
ii  I  a  tiidiiil  ill,  Lliii  'I'uilerica,  woH)  coumdefed  by  the  Convention  as 
iiii|<iu  uiiii^  'iuilc^iuud  la  iutrigueii  with  the  king  and  the  roy- 
uli.:i  pally,  iiiid  a  dciuee  of  impeachment  forthwith  passed. 
'liiilcjiiiiid,  uii  riu^uiviiig  iiiformatlun  of  this  fact,  addressed  a 
li:Ui;i  lu  the  OuuviiiiiiiU,  lu  whii'h  h©  fully  exculpated  himself, 
.^Ituaitig  Llml  au  uiijuiil  cous^tructUm  was  put  upon  the 
laiii^ijiii^o  and  llio  facU.  Vol  hii*  defence  was  not  successful. 
LIL  name  was  placed  upuu  the  fatal  lint,  and  he  was  banished 
hum    liirt  country,      ^ur   would    England  any  longer  shelter 

him. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  passage  of  the  alien  law  was 
clVcc-tud  by  Mr.  Pitt'ii  miniitry,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
nhli-iug  'ralleyraud  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  the  first 
viitim  uf  any  piomiueucd  under  its  operation,  and,  in  fact,  but 
kv\  Willi  niaile  to  suffer  fVom  it.  It  was  charged  upon  the 
s\\\)  iliphiuuiiibt  that  hU  proHcriptiou  by  the  Assembly  was  pub- 
ii.  lu'd  at.  \i\^  uwn  rei|uortt  ;  in  order  that  under  the  name  of  an 
vUiigruuL  he  might  be  uUowed  to  remain  in  England,  and  thus 
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nder  aid  to  the  rerolutionary  goTernment.     This* 
robable  ;  for  Talleyrand  certainly  never  sympathized 

• 

radical  democrats,  at  this  time  in  power  ;  else,  when 

om  England,  why  did  he  not  return  to  France  ?     If 

aerve  his  government  in  England,  wonld  he  ndt,  when 

»ts  in  this  direction  were  hindered,  have  been  willing 

lame  at  home,  where,  on  the  supposition  of  a  cordial 

with  the  regicides,  honors  certainly  awaited  him  ? 

>  was  deeply  engaged,  in  connection  with  the  opposir 

brm  party  in  England,  in  plotting  against  the  minis- 

t,  there  can  be  bnt  little  doubt.     Though  condemo- 

leries  of  violent  acts,  which  finally  led  to  the  cxe- 

the  king,  he  had  been  too  prominent  an  actor  in  the 

cenes  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  classed  now,  in  the 

Tory  Administration,  with  the  royalist  party.      He 

;  destruction  was  certain  if  he  should  return  to  Prance, 

ftcted  and  feared  his  influence  in  British  politics.     No 

was  left,  but  to  place  the  ocean  between  himself  and 

awted  country,   and  practice  the  virtue  of  patience, 

always  claimed,  and  with  justice,  he  possessed  in  per- 

He  fled  to  the  United  States. 

it  of  female  heroism  and  maternal  devotion,  on  the 

a  relative  of  Talleyrand,  is  worthy  of  record  here,  as 

Missing  through  the  period  when  the  sufferings  of  the 

of  all  classes  reached  their  height.    The  young  and 

1  Countess  Archambaut  de  Perigord,  the  wife  of  Talley- 

rrother,  even  more  distinguished  by  loftiness  of  soul  than 

|uity  of  descent,  had,  like  most  of  her  friends  of  rank, 

m  France  in  company  with  her  husband.     In  her  place 

«be  learned  that  a  decree  of  the  Convention  confiscated 

perty  of  the  emigrants.     She  immediately  resolved  that 
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'»^  r  u  imo  iUoulvl  Uu  uo  longer  upou  the  fatal  list.  She  retonied 
I''  Viauvc,  iv^uiiut  all  tbti  romoQBtraQces  aud  entreaties  of  her 
tii^inU  ;  Uul,  at  the  wjL4TifiLce  of  herself,  her  children  should 
iu»i  bo  vli'|iriviii|  uf  their  materu&l  inheritance.  On  her  arriyal 
^lu-.  m.|Kiiiuil  bt'l'ore  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after  a  short 
uu^uiMiuuuutL  wuN  tried  aud  condemned  to  death.  "The  last 
divi^i  uC  the  iiUiiiii  ol"  the  jSnllys  was  shed  by  the  TeTOlutionary 
i^^i'i  but  the  Ldlule  of  Hoiiuy  was  preserved  for  her  chil- 
dit'u." 

Ni)  louutt}  iu  Muroptt  offered  an  asylum  to  TaUeyrand.  He 
^u>s  UKMi'  uutiuluuute  in  this  respect  than  most  of  the  exQes. 
lie,  t hell  tore,  ilirected  his  course,  with  hurried  prepai^tianfi, 
to\uii'i|  .^lucrica.  Ue8|)ti:tiug  the  portion  of  his  life  passed  in 
tbiti  luiui  ot  hid  exile  there  is  very  little  information  to  be 
ulitttiiieii.  ilU  bituutiitu  was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  tain 
hiii  utteatiiiu  to  the  work  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortune. 
The  priuci|)ul  period  of  his  sojourn  wus  spent  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  uiui  IMiiludelphia  ;  though  he  performed  one  tour 
at  leubt  into  tlie  interior  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  then  jubt  emerging  from  its  wilderness  condition.  He 
visited  settlements  of  his  countrymen  in  the  vallies  of  tho 
Susquehanna  and  (Jhenango  rivers,  aud  penetrated  as  &r  as 
the  little  village  then  springing  up  on  the  border  of  the  romantic 
lake  of  Otsego,  since  rendered  classic  by  some  of  the  best  of 
the  romances  of  Cooper. 

He  himself  relates  one  incident  of  his  sojourn  in  America, 
whith  occurred  while  he  resided  in  New  York.  His  friend 
Beaumetz,  who  was  still  his  companion  in  exile,  had  a  melan- 
choly connection  with  the  incident.  Talleyrand  made  this 
relation  during  a  conversation  at  his  chateau  on  the  subject  of 
*'  second  sight." 
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anambiilism,  and  the  waking  sleep,  might  acooont  for 
;in  of  snch  a  wild  belief/'  said  one  of  the  company. 
the  faculty  of  fixing  the  mind  with  straining  energy  on 
it/'  said  another. 

perhaps  the  sudden  light — the  quick,  vivid  flash,  which 
to  some  strong  and  powerful  minds  the  PossihU,  the 
jaid  Talleyrand. 

smember,"  continued  he,  "upon  one  occasion  having 
fted   for   one   single  instant,  with  this  unknown  and 
B  power.      I    know  not   to  this   moment  whence  it 
it  has  never  once  returned  ;  and  yet,  upon  that  one 
i  it  saved  my  life  ;  without  that  sudden  and  mystetions 
ion,  I  should   not  now  be   here  to  tell  the  tale.     I 
(ighted   a   ship  in  concert  with   my  friend  Beanmetz. 
3  a  good  fellow,  Beanmetz,   with   whom  I  had  ever 
n    the   most   intimate   terms  ;    and,   in   those  stormy 
rheu  it  needed  not  only  friendship  to  bind  men  together, 
lost  godlike  courage  to  dare  to  show  that  friendship, 
I   not  but   prize   most   highly  all  his  bold   and   loyal 
tratioDs  of  kindness  and  attachment  to  me.     I  had  not 
B   reason  to  doubt  his   friendship  ;   on   the  contrary, 
given  me  on  several  occasions  most  positive  proofs  of 
3ere  devotion  to  my  interests  and  well-being.     We  had 
3m   France   together,  we   had  arrived  at  New  York 
jr,  and  together  we  had  lived  in  perfect  harmony  during 
,y  there.     So,  after  having  resolved  upon  improving  the 
Qoney  that  was  left  us  by  speculation,  it  was  still  in 
rship  and  together  that  we  freighted  a  small  vessel  for 
trusting  all  to  the  goodly  chance  which  had  befriended 
our  escape  from  danger  and  from  death,  to  venture 

6 
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"It  would  appear  that,  contrary  to  the  nsnal  theory,  the 
fascination  entered  neither  by  the  eye  nor  by  the  ear ;  it  was 
the  result  of  fanatical  admiration  of  his  great  powers  of  miud. 
This  lady  was  married,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  Count  de 
Flahaut,  who  was  fifty-eight.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  '92,  that  she 
became  acquainted  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  having  been  in 
active  correspondence  with  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
exile,  and  having  saved  him,  by  her  timely  information  of  the 
state  of  feelings  and  parties  in  Paris,  from  acting  with  precipita- 
tion, and  from  yielding  to  the  treacherous  invitations  of  false 
friends,  who  advised  his  return  to  certain  destruction.  He  had 
received,  for  many  months,  regular  intimation  of  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  capital.  At  first  he  had  paid  but  little  attention 
to  these  anonymous  epistles,  but,  by  degrees,  as  he  beheld  the 
realization  of  all  the  previsions  put  forth  by  the  unknown 
writer,  he  took  confidence,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
counsels  expressed  in  the  mysterious  letters,  and  so  blindly  did 
he  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  the  information  contained 
therein,  that,  being  twice  upon  the  point  of  re-crossing  the 
channel,  he  twice  deferred  the  step  in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  his  anonymous  friend,  and  each  time  had  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  he  had  thus  acted. 

"  Madame  Champion,  at  that  time,  like  himself,  an  exile  in 
London,  was  his  only  confidant  in  this  affair,  and  to  her  alone 
did  he  communicate  his  embarrassment  touching  the  author  of 
the  correspondence.  I  have  spoken  to  you  before  about  the 
singular  fatality  which  has  sometimes  attended  upon  the  steps 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  which  must  be  attributable  to  his 
surp  g  memory  and  great  powers  of  observation.  In  this 
.nee  did  he  once  more  experience  its  influence,  and  by  its 
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^  I  haTe  oftea  hari  %am  d&dam^  (M  te  ^UKsmr  tfe 
d  statioo  of  lik  liesdbetiife:. 

had  one  dsf  beta  s^eaMm  mxiL  liku^UMmR  €3umBgHUL 
e  salgect^  sad  m  Is  for^fes^f  waft  auumsac^  die 
i  whose  affeetioa  w«dJi  W  SiBsIy  tfiua  ^  ffinder  dm 
and  dearogtod ;  ^e  iail  oOe^  tfipsr  joKeewPsi^ 
i^ree  of  rdadoa^^^— aonc^  midis;,  ettom^  IrttdMC 
ererj  aew  ao^cAlfiaiy  M.  ofer  T^dkmad  ^mmnsenxk 
ell-foanded  ol^eettMi,  anei,  at  Ikuc^  MMbett:  CboaifMi 
i^hingfj,  *WtiR,hm€wMgm^tbiak^f9mhMP^mvm^^ 
1  fiurj  taks,  jnaif  wwt  md  f9w&M  Mmrrmmm^  if6*i4 
L     IL  de  TalSejnad  ^0i5fc  la  &«a(l    'AJbtf^JbftHai^ 
Marrtamt  aor  F3kml^  (Ged^ok),  rstmmd  Itf^  ^wlii|f 
laomardiais^  '  Figaro/ aad  tie  flil^set  irsffol 
rag  sooo  after  ths  that  t&e  aiilaii9aia  firasaid  advind  fcif 
to  Paris,  aad,  as  he  had  Isshert^  fowd  iKadfo  ia 
Ig  the  coooseb  tha$  eoe^^y*^  he  hr!sstat»d  aot  ia  thk 
t.    Upon  hk  arriral  ia  the  ea^Ktal^  he  loaad  eyenthiag 
state  in  which  he  had  beea  led  to  ezpeet  it,  aad  his 
^  was  snch  as  to  make  him  rgoiee  ^at  he  had  aoi 
I  in  the  execotioo  of  the  step  saggested  bj  his  well- 
After  this,  he  was  indeCstigable  in  his  researdies. 
^t  the  adrentnre  no  secret,  bat  told  it  in  erer j  drde  he 
ited  ;  hoping  therebj  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  disoorery 
benefEu^r.     He  felt  sore  that  the  letters  were  written 
emale,  not  from  the  hand-writing,  nor  from  any  pecnliar 
Dent  of  style,  bat  from  the  singular  mixtnre  of  boldness 
midity  which  was  evident  in  every  line.    The  deep  interest 
Bed  for  his  safety,  and  yet  the  kind  of  awkward  fear  lest 
iterest  shonld  be  exaggerated  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
rt,  whether  it  was  that  the  conyictkiP"^^  '^e  Talleyrand 
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led  him  to  believe  that  sach  disinterested  sentiment  coald 
emanate  from  none  bnt  a  woman,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  certain 
that  never  did  his  suspicion  light  on  an  individual  of  the  other 
sex,  while,  from  the  very  moment  of  his  return  to  Paris,  did  he 
begin  to  look  aronnd  among  the  women  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
to  fix  suspicion  upon  each,  nntil  further  research  displayed  the 
futility  of  his  surmises. 

"  He  had  already  been  for  some  time  at  Paris  without  being 
able  to  obtain  a  cine  whereby  to  form  any  probable  conjectures 
upon  the  subject,  when,  one  evening,  being  by  chance  at  a 
S(iir4e  given  by  Barras,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  yonng 
lady  whom  he  had  at  first  observed  with  that  languid  indiffer- 
ence with  which  one  is  apt  to  survey  a  stranger,  where  there 
is  nothing  in  particular  to  arrest  the  attention.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  been  standing,  half  hid  by  a  curtain,  in  a  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows,  talking  to  Count  R^al,  and  the  lady  had 
left  her  seat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  to  take  one  close 
beside  him.  He  had  paid  but  slight  attention  to  this  circnm- 
stance,  and  after  the  departure  of  R6al,  went  to  join  the  group 
of  talkers  assembled  in  the  doorway. 

"  He  had  not  been  here  many  moments,  before  he  observed 
the  same  pale  lady  in  deep  black  move  stealthily  from  the 
place  which  she  had  occupied,  and  where  she  had  been  listening 
with  glistening  eyes  and  heaving  bosom  to  the  various  questions 
of  interest  which  he  had  been  debating,  and  again  seat  herself 
close  to  his  side.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  struck  with  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  seemed  to  follow  his  movements,  was  naturally 
led  to  examine  her  with  more  attention.  She  was  of  small 
stature,  and  delicate  in  feature,  with  eyes  of  most  peculiar 
lustre,  and  the  sable  weeds  in  which. she  was  attired  added  to 
the  interest  inspired  by  her  youth  and  pallid  countenance. 


^'t; 
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it  lady  V  asked  M.  de  Talleyrand,  abruptly,  of  the 
whom  he  was  conversing.    The  lady  blnshed  deep 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  heard  the  question, 
widow  of  the  Count  de  Flahaut/  was  the  reply  ; 
red  no  association  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Talley- 
shook  his  head,  endeavoring  to  recall  to  mind  the 
old  court,  when  suddenly  his  informant  continued, 
must  remember  her  marriage  ?    It  is  not  so  very 
She  was  a  Demoiselle  FUletUy  a  name  of  no  import- 
id-rate  provincial  squires.' 

rd  acted  like  magic  upon  the  whole  nervous  system 
leyrand.  By  some  unaccountable  chain  of  thought 
observation  of  Madame  Champion  recurred  to  his 
ke  inquired  more  fully  concerning  the  lady.  Every- 
ird  tended  to  confirm  the  idea  which  had  so  strong- 
isession  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  her  identity  with 
protector.  His  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  get 
mted  to  her.  And  ho^  could  he,  with  his  tact  and 
I,  fail  to  perceive  the  strong  emotion  visible  in  her 
If  acknowledging  his  attentions,  and  the  faltering,  un- 
lace in  which  she  answered  his  seemingly  careless, 
trictly  polite  address  ?  He  steadfastly  avoided,  how- 
his  first  interview,  any  allusion  to  his  journey  to  Lon- 
.  his  return — he  was  fearful  of  creating  embarrassment 
of  exciting  alarm  or  suspicion  of  his  real  motive  for 
ler  acquaintance,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  necessity 
ence  and  discretion.  He  dispatched  a  note  the  next 
to  inquire  at  what  hour  he  might  be  permitted  to 
imself  at  the  lady's  house.  This  was  done  design- 
handwriting  of  the  few  lines  of  cold  politeness  which 
^  in  answe    confii     d  at  once  the  bold  hope  he 
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entertained  ;  and  he  hnrried  to  the  appointment,  with  what 
feelings  of  tenderaess  and  gratitude  may  well  be  imagined.  In 
all  the  conversations  which  I  have  held  with  him  npon  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  never  been  led  into  betraying  the  particulars  of  this 
interview — no  one  can  tell  how  he  first  broke  to  the  lady  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made,  nor  how  she  received  his  warm  and  trem- 
bling thanks  ;  bat  from  that  hour  her  spirit  had  found  its  mas- 
ter, and  bowed  to  his  own,  held  captive  and  enslaved. 

"  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  fair  young  countess  were 
never  belied  through  the  long  years  of  trial  and  vicissitude  which 
followed,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  her  risking  hopes  of 
fame  and  fortune,  nay,  her  very  life  itself,  to  aid  the  prince  in 
the  struggle  against  destiny  which  he  had  so  bravely  underta- 
ken. She  twice  made  the  journey  to  England  alone,  without 
protection,  going  round  by  way  of  Holland,  to  serve  him,  and 
when,  by  the  sale  of  her  first  novel  in  England,  she  had  realized 
a  small  sum  of  money,  it  was  shared  with  him,  who,  she  declared, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  her  life,  had  more  right  to  it  than  she  her- 
self, for  he  it  was  who  had  caused  her  to  exercise  the  talent 
which  Heaven  had  bestowed,  and  the  existence  of  which  she 
would  never  have  known,  had  it  not  been  for  the  taste  and 
cultivation  which  he  had  imparted. 

"  Their  double  marriage  was  a  double  error,  which  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  which  must  remain  a 
secret.  In  the  case  of  the  lady,  it  brought  rank  and  affluence, 
but  neither  ease  of  mind  nor  happiness,  while  in  that  of  the 
prince,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  consequences  were  hu- 
miliation and  disappointment." 

Having  returned  to  Paris  a  short  time  before  the  10th  of 

August,  he  witnessed  the  catastrophe  of  that  memorable  day. 

This,  and  the  terrible  proceedings  which  immediately  succeed- 

it,  inspired  him  with  the  strongest  desire  to  quit  the  scene 
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rhich  he  could  neither  approve,  nor  effectually  op- 
kg  unable  or  unwilling  to  associate  himself  with  the 
emigration,  of  whom  he  had  already  incurred  the 
solicited  of  Danton,  then  a  member  of  the  provision- 
Council,  a  passport,  to  return  to  London,  and  to 
in  a  semi-official  capacity,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
igland  and  the  new  government  at  Paris.  Here, 
>t  charged  with  any.  real  functions,  yet,  desiring  to 
his  country,  at  least  by  his  counsels,  if  not  by  his 
(dressed  to  it  rules  for  its  foreign  policy,  marked  by 
lent  and  enlightened  moderation.  On  the  new 
endeavored  to  impress  the  policy  of  showing  itself 
in  its  triumphs.-  He  showed  that  the  territory 
was  sufficient  for  her  greatness,  and  for  the  future 
mt  of  her  industry  and  wealth  ;  that  her  interest  as 
sr  honor  was  engaged,  not  to  attempt  acquisition  by 
that  every  addition  she  might  make  to  her  actual 
f  would  be  a  new  source  of  danger  to  her,  by  raising 
jr  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  a  stain  upon  her  glory,  by 
le  solemn  declarations  made  by  her  at  the  commence- 
(the  Revolution ;  and  in  fine,  that  her  policy  should  be 
^  not  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  to  the  emanci- 
if  other  nations. 

fraud's  situation  now  became  very  embarrassing.  Cut 
I  means  of  support  from  home,  he  was  obliged  to  live 
igally  ;  and  to  do  this  even,  he  was  compelled  to  sell 
ary.  A  friend,  Ex-President  Beaumetz,  a  gentleman 
literary  acquirements,  was  his  companion  in  his  retire- 
They  had  together  composed  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  the 
f  Orleans;  Talleyrand  furnishing  the  facts,  and  Beaumetz 
ing  the  work  of  composition.    Their  necessities  became 
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BO  urgent,  that  they  had  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  pub- 
lication of  this  production  ;  but  Talleyrand  reflected  on  what 
might  be  the  future  consequences  of  such  a  work  on  his  own 
fortunes,  should  he  ever  return  to  France,  and  therefore,  per- 
suaded his  friend  to  suppress  it. 

The  tempest  of  passion  and  anarchy  now  swept  over  France. 
The  king  executed,  the  nobility  banished  and  proscribed,  the 
party  which  embraced  the  men  of  moderation  and  true  patri- 
otism dissolved,  the  most  cruel  tyranny  possible  the  chosen 
means  of  administration  on  the  part  of  an  incompetent  govern- 
ment, naught  remained  which  could  be  deemed  a  home  to  Talley- 
rand. But  his  country  had  not  merely  lost  its  attractions — it 
became  positively  hostile,  refusing  to  receive  him  back.  Some  let- 
ters found  at  the  Tuileries,  were  considered  by  the  Convention  as 
implicating  Talleyrand  in  intrigues  with  the  king  and  the  roy- 
alist party,  and  a  decree  of  impeachment  forthwith  passed. 
Talleyrand,  on  receiving  information  of  this  fact,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  fully  exculpated  himself, 
showing  that  an  unjust  construction  was  put  upon  the 
language  and  the  facts.  Yet  his  defence  was  not  successful. 
His  name  was  placed  upon  the  fatal  list,  and  he  was  banished 
from  his  country.  Nor  would  England  any  longer  shelter 
him. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  passage  of  the  alien  law  was 
effected  by  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
obliging  Talleyrand  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  the  first 
victim  of  any  prominence  under  its  operation,  and,  in  fact,  but 
few  were  made  to  suffer  from  it.  It  was  charged  upon  the 
wily  diplomatist  that  his  proscription  by  the  Assembly  was  pub- 
lished at  his  own  request  ;  in  order  that  under  the  name  of  an 
eo      ant  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  England,  and  thus 
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mder  aid  to  the  revolutionary  government.     This* 
robable  ;  for  Talleyrand  certainly  never  sympathized 

• 

radical  democrats,  at  this  time  in  power  ;  else,  when 

fom  England,  why  did  he  not  return  to  France  ?     If 

serve  his  government  in  England,  would  he  ndt,  when 

pts  in  this  direction  were  hindered,  have  been  willing 

same  at  home,  where,  on  the  supposition  of  a  cordial 

Lwith  the  regicides,  honors  certainly  awaited  him  ? 

6  was  deeply  engaged,  in  connection  with  the  opposi- 

(brm  party  in  England,  in  plotting  against  the  minis- 

tt,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.     Though  condemn- 

series  of  violent  acts,  which  finally  led  to  the  exe- 

the  king,  he  had  been  too  prominent  an  actor  in  the 

icenes  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  classed  now,  in  the 

I  Tory  Administration,  with  the  royalist  party.      He 

t  destruction  was  certain  if  he  should  return  to  France. 

>ected  and  feared  his  influence  in  British  politics.     No 

was  left,  but  to  place  the  ocean  between  himself  and 

•acted  country,  and  practice  the  virtue  of  patience, 

I  always  claimed,  and  with  justice,  he  possessed  in  per- 

He  fled  to  the  United  States. 

ct  of  female  heroism  and  maternal  devotion,  on  the 

a  relative  of  Talleyrand,  is  worthy  of  record  here,  as 

passing  through  the  period  when  the  suflferings  of  the 

of  all  classes  reached  their  height.     The  young  and 

ll  Countess  Archambaut  de  Perigord,  the  wife  of  Talley- 

orother,  even  more  distinguished  by  loftiness  of  soul  than 

quity  of  descent,  had,  like  most  of  her  friends  of  rank, 

m  France  in  company  with  her  husband.     In  her  place 

il«he  learned  that  a  decree  of  the  Convention  confiscated 

upertj  of  the  emigrants.     She  immediately  resolved  that 
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her  name  should  be  no  longer  upon  the  fatal  list.  She  retamed 
to  France,  against  all  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  her 
friends  ;  that,  at  the  sacrifice  of  herself,  her  children  should 
not  be  deprived  of  their  maternal  inheritance.  On  her  arrival 
she  appeared  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after  a  short 
imprisonment  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  **  The  last 
drop  of  the  blood  of  the  Sullys  was  shed  by  the  revolutionary 
axe,  but  the  estate  of  Rosny  was  preserved  for  her  chil- 
dren." 

!No  country  in  Europe  offered  an  asylum  to  Talleyrand.  He 
was  more  unfortunate  in  this  respect  than  most  of  the  exiles. 
He,  therefore,  directed  his  course,  with  hurried  preparations, 
toward  America.  Respecting  the  portion  of  his  life  passed  in 
this  land  of  his  exile  there  is  very  little  information  to  be 
obtained.  His  situation  was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  work  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortune. 
The  principal  period  of  his  sojourn  was  spent  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  ;  though  he  performed  one  tour 
at  least  into  the  interior  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  then  just  emerging  from  its  wilderness  condition.  He 
visited  settlements  of  his  countrymen  in  the  vallies  of  tho 
Susquehanna  and  Chenango  rivers,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  little  village  then  springing  up  on  the  border  of  the  romantic 
lake  of  Otsego,  since  rendered  classic  by  some  of  the  best  of 
the  romances  of  Cooper. 

He  himself  relates  one  incident  of  his  sojourn  in  America, 
which  occurred  while  he  resided  in  New  York.  His  friend 
Beaumetz,  who  was  still  his  companion  in  exile,  had  a  melan- 
choly connection  with  the  incident.  Talleyrand  made  this 
relation  during  a  conversation  at  his  chliteaa  on  the  subject  of 
"  second  sight." 
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iDambnlism,  and  the  waking  sleep,  might  accoont  for 
In  of  such  a  wild  belief,"  said  one  of  the  company, 
the  faculty  of  fixing  the  mind  with  straining  energy  on 
it,"  said  another. 

perhaps  the  sudden  light — the  quick,  vivid  flash,  which 
to  some  strong  and  powerful  minds  the  Possible,  the 
laid  Talleyrand. 

jmember,"  continued  he,  "upon  one  occasion  having 
fted  for   one   single  instant,  with  this  unknown  and 
I  power.      I    know   not   to   this   moment  whence  it 
It  has  never  once  returned  ;  and  yet,  upon  that  one 
1  it  saved  my  life  ;  without  that  sudden  and  mysterious 
(on,  I  should   not   now  be   here  to  tell  the   tale.     I 
iighted   a  ship  in  concert  with   my  friend  Beaumetz. 
i  a  good  fellow,  Beaumetz,  with   whom  I  had  ever 
n    the   most   intimate   terms  ;    and,   in   those   stormy 
rhen  it  needed  not  only  friendship  to  bind  men  together, 
lost  godlike  courage  to  dare  to  show  that  friendship, 
I  not  but   prize   most  highly  all  his  bold   and   loyal 
trations  of  kindness  and  attachment  to  me.     I  had  not 
B  reason  to  doubt  his   friendship  ;   on   the   contrary, 
given  me  on  several  occasions  most  positive  proofs  of 
sere  devotion  to  my  interests  and  well-being.     We  had 
om   France  together,  we  had  arrived  at  New  York 
ar,  and  together  we  had  lived  in  perfect  harmony  during 
ly  there.     So,  after  having  resolved  upon  improving  the 
noney  that  was  left  us  by  speculation,  it  was  still  in 
rship  and  together  that  we  freighted  a  small  vessel  for 
trusting  all  to  the  goodly  chance  which  had  befiriended 
oar  escape  from  danger  and  from  death,  to  yentnre  once 
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more  together  to  brave  the  storms  and  perils  of  a  jet  longer  and 
more  adventurous  voyage. 

"  Everything  was  embarked  for  our  departure  ;  bills  were 
all  paid  and  farewells  all  taken,  and  we  were  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  with  most  eager  expectation — being  prepared  to  embark 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  obedience  to  the  warning 
of  the  captain.  This  state  of  uncertainty  seemed  to  irritate 
the  temper  of  poor  Beaumetz  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and, 
unable  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  he  hurried  to  and  from  the 
city,  with  an  eager,  restless  activity  which  at  times  excited  my 
astonishment,  for  he  had  ever  been  remarkable  for  great 
calmness  and  placidity  of  temper. 

"  One  day,  he  entered  our  lodging,  evidently  laboring  under 
great  excitement,  although  commanding  himself  to  appear 
calm.  I  was  engaged  at  the  moment  writing  letters  to  Europe, 
and,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  he  said,  with  forced  gayety, 
*  What  need  to  waste  time  in  penning  those  letters  ?  they  will 
never  reach  their  destination.  Come  with  me,  and  let  us  take 
a  turn  on  the  Battery  ;  perhaps  the  wind  may  be  chopping 
round  ;  we  may  be  nearer  our  departure  than  we  imagine.' 

"The  day  was  very  fine,  although  the  wind  was  blowing 
hard,  and  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded.  Beaumetz,  I 
remembered  afterward,  displayed  an  unusual  officiousness  in 
aiding  me  to  close  my  desk  and  put  away  my  papers,  handing 
me,  with  hurried  eagerness,  my  hat  and  cane,  and  doing  other 
little  services  to  quicken  my  departure,  which  at  the  time  I 
attributed  to  the  restless  desire  for  change,  the  love  of  activity, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  devoured  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  delay. 

**  We  walked  through  the  crowded  streets,  to  the  Battery. 
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•m,  and  harried  me  along,  seemingly  in 
ice.  When  we  had  arrived  on  the  broad 
then,  as  now,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  step  yet  more,  until  we  arrived  close 
He  talked  load  and  qaickly,  admiring  in 
beaaty  of  the  scenery,  the  Brooklyn 
groves  of  the  island,  the  ships  riding  at 
isy  scene  on  the  peopled  wharf ;  when 
his  mad,  incoherent  discoarse,  for  I  had 
tis  grasp,  and  stood  immovable  before  him. 
rapid  steps,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  his  face. 
jed  and  dismayed,  *  Beaumetz,'  I  shouted, 
me — you  intend  to  throw  me  from  the 
jlow.  Deny  it,  monster,  if  you  can  I' 
)d  at  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  took  especial 
gaze  from  his  countenance,  and  he  quailed 
^mmered  a  few  incoherent  words,  and  strove 
irred  his  passage  with  extended  arms.  BLe 
it  and  left,  and  then  flung  himself  upon  my 
to  tears.  '  'Tis  true — 'tis  true,  my  friend, 
iaunted  me  day  and  night,  like  a  flash  from 
tell.  It  was  for  this  I  brought  you  here, 
irithin  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  the  parapet — ^in 
le  work  would  have  been  done  I ' 
4  left  him;  his  eye  was  still  unsettled,  and 
K)d  in  bubbles  on  his  parched  lips;  but  he 
(ed  by  the  same  mad  excitement  under  which 
ring  so  long,  for  he  suffered  me  to  lead  him 
Qgle  word.  A  few  days'  repose  and  silence, 
inence,  completely  restored  him  to  his  former 
most  extraordinary,  the  circumstance  was 
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never  mentioned  between  us.  My  fate  was  at  work.  It  was 
during  those  few  days  of  watching  by  the  bedside  of  poor 
Beaumetz,  that  I  received  the  letters  from  France  which  an- 
nounced to  me  the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  had  sent  me 
a  wanderer  to  America.  The  Directory  had  relented,  and  I 
was  invited  to  return  with  all  speed.  I  sought  not  to  resist 
the  appeal,  and  at  once  decided  on  leaving  Beaumetz  to  prose- 
cute our  speculation  alone,  and  on  returning  to  Paris  immedi- 
ately. 

"The  blow  was  cruel  to  poor  Beaumetz,  who  was  fully 
persuaded,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  in  dread  of  another 
attack  on  his  part  that  I  had  now  the  wish  to  leave  him.  No 
argument  I  could  make  use  of,  no  assurances  of  unchanged 
friendship,  could  shake  his  opinion,  and  our  parting  was  a  most 
stormy  and  painful  one.  I  made  over  to  him  my  interest  in 
the  ship  which  we  had  freighted  together,  and  he  departed  for 
India,  while  I  bent  my  course  once  more  toward  my  belle  France, 

"  Once  more  in  a  position  to  assist  my  friends,  my  first 
thought  was  of  Beaumetz,  and  one  of  my  first  acts  was  the 
cancelling  of  his  death-warrant.  I  wrote  to  him  to  announce 
the  joyful  news,  addressing  my  letter  to  the  merchant  at  Cal- 
cutta to  whom  he  had  been  recommended.  In  due  time, 
receiving  no  answer,  I  wrote  again  ;  but  my  letters  were 
returned,  with  the  information  that  the  ship,  which  had  sailed 
from  New  York  some  months  before,  and  of  which  M.  Beaumetz 
was  supercargo,  had  not  arrived,  that  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  its  fate,  and  that  great  fears  were  entertained  of 
its  total  loss.  The  apprehension  was  justified,  for  from  thai 
day  to  this  no  tidings  have  ever  been  received  of  the  ship^  Tior,  alas  ! 
of  my  poor  friend  Beaumetz  !  " 

During  his  residence  in  America  the  conduct  of  Talleyrand  is 
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ted  as  having  been  quite  inconsistent  and  uncertain  in 
ieal  bearings.     He  was  charged  with  wearing  the  white 
,  the  badge  of  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  ob- 
khat  he  could  find  no  better  argument  against  the 
Dn  than  to  deny  formally  having  worn  it  at  Hamburg 
icies  of  argument  not  very  conclusive.     Exiles,  both 
long  the  old  nobility,  and  from  among  the  revolutionists 
i  been  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  met  in  this  land 
8.     Talleyrand's  position  among  them  was  not  free  from 
issment.     None  could  tell  but  what  from  the  changes 
r  month  the  restoration  of  royalty  might  rise  upon  the 
.  revolution,  for  terror  and  anarchy  soon  wear  out  the 
>  of  the  most  servile  nation.     In  a  letter  to  Madame 
lis,  Talleyrand  wrote,  "  I  bestow  but  little  thought  on 
nies;  I  occupy  myself  in  re-establishing  my  fortune." 
jfine  a  course  for  so  uncertain  a  future  was  a  task  dif- 
en  for  his  sagacity  and  wisdom.     The  position  he  should 
in  America  would  affect  his  future  standing  with  parties 
e.     As  it  was,  the  conduct  he  exhibited  in  reference  to 
iffairs  was  judicious  in  the  light  of  policy.     As  Ameri- 
litics  at  this  period  took  a  decided  hue  from  the  public 
France  during  the  few  preceding  years,  the  presence  of 
who,  like  Talleyrand,  had  mingled  his  influence  so  pro- 
ly  in  those  acts,  could  not  be  unnoticed.     He  was  sup- 
to  be  deeply  engaged  in  those  efforts,  which  were  made 
ny  celebrated  American  politicians,  to  compel  the  ad- 
•ation  of  Washington  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  more 
ble  to  the  progress  of  republican  principles  in  Prance 
Europe.     At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  America  the 
'sxki  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  consummated  finally  through  the  skill  and  per- 
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severance  of  John  Jay,  was  in  process  of  negotiation.  He  is 
represented  as  making  nse  of  all  his  well-known  dexterity, 
diplomatic  talent,  and  social  influence  to  delay,  if  he  could  not 
prevent,  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his 
vexation  at  his  failure  to  defeat  the  project.  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  circles  of  Philadelphia  he  loudly  asserted  that  the 
Americans,  sooner  or  later,  would  repent  of  their  imprudent 
obstinacy.  The  measures  of  the  Directory  a  few  years  after, 
by  which  American  commerce  suffered  so  severely  and  unjustly, 
and  in  which  Talleyrand,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
without  doubt,  a  hand,  have  been  deemed  by  some  a  retaliation 
on  his  part  for  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  follow  his  advice 
in  their  foreign  relations. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Talleyrand  had  ventured  into 
commercial  speculations  for  the  itaprovement  of  his  fortunes  in 
the  land  of  his  exile.  An  anecdote,  asserted  to  be  authentic, 
reveals  the  fact,  that  at  this  period  his  condition  was  at  one 
time  actually  and  painfully  destitute.  In  Philadelphia  he 
resided  in  a  small  attic-room  of  a  house  in  Goddard's  Court, 
between  Front  and  Second  streets.  He.  was  very  poor;  all 
his  furniture  consisting  of  one  arm-chair,  and  a  straw  cot  bed; 
and  his  means  of  subsistence  being  derived  from  some  of  the 
French  residents.  Opposite  Christ  Church,  in  Second  street, 
was  a  small  store  kept  by  an  individual,  since  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, where  Talleyrand  and  his  companion,  a  French  general, 
frequently  stopped  on  their  walks.  One  cold  morning  in  De- 
cember, Talleyrand  came  into  this  store,  and  offered  his  watch 
in  pledge  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  as  he  was  starving  and 
without  fire.  The  money  was  given  him,  and  he  was  referred 
to  a  watchmaker,  who  lived  nearly  opposite,  to  dispose  of  his 
Jh. 
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fl&e  fiBu^eucf  if  iffinkhinem  wsti^  m  force  asraiiKa 
^ic  iiE  of  Erfibegiifirrc.    Viieii  thk  welcome 
if  'besisr  di    i^  :!med  Prance,  iie  ad- 

1^  1^  Ooin^ui      .  d      mdmr  xhat  hk  saane 
&0Bl^list,£    Ukexr      id  xbai  lie  kftd  sev^ 
iBTing  been  in  sn  aSci&I  o^iftdtj  to 

been  pEFer^nsed  from  return  rng  'bv  the  xaoksit  aiid 
of  ihe  Terronsls.     Ajn  sjiswer  to  tius  pet> 
de^jed.     Meanidiile,  l)oir«Ter,  inflnenml  Meods 
m.  Ms  beiialL     JLud  ajnong  t^iem  w»s 

^iaeL    T^<£slai]^  wwomm^  to  wikoai  TftQef- 

dlfiealt  aftennrd  to  be  as  warm  im  las  gimdtadt 
bmTe  bf«a,  m^odjited  with  besrself  in  tius  vftder- 
lady,  more  retiring,  yet  more  fasdnating  tbaa 
de  la  Bonchardie,     Their  united  influence  was 
Chenier,  the  poet  and  dramatist,  and  an  ardent 
Madame  de  St^l  also  had  mach  influence  with 
she  exerted  most  kindly  and  xealoosly,  in  behalf 

ion  of  Talleyrand  was  in  these  words: — 


Ueyrand  Perigord,  formerly  Bishop  of  Autun,  quitted  Fimnoo 
i  of  September,  1792,  provided  with  a  pass|>ort  fVom  GoTem* 
»rders  to  proceed  to  London.  The  object  of  this  mii^on  wm 
a  rapture  between  France  and  England.  Circumatancos  did 
aHeyrand's  efforts  to  be  crowned  with  sncceas ;  but  tho  envoy* 
th  the  mission  from  France  to  England  will  bear  witnen*  io 
atriotic  zeal  which  Talleyrand  constantly  displayed  for  thtt 

le  period  of  the  mission  itself,  on  tho  6th  of  Deoember,  a  d«- 
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cree  of  accusation  was  passed  against  him ;  and  this  decree  was  founded 
upon  so  frivolous  a  pretence,  that  the  committees  to  whom  the  drawing 
up  of  the  accusation  was  entrusted,  were  never  able  to  find  materials 
sufficient  to  compose  it,  and  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  repealed  had 
it  not  been  for  untoward  circumstances  which  thwarted  the  ends  of 
justice. 

Was  it  possible  for  Talleyrand  to  return  without  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  heads  of  the  act  of  accusation  thus  decreed  against  him  ?  Was 
he  to  constitute  himself  a  prisoner,  at  the  very  time  when  the  prisons 
were  violated?  The  National  Assembly,  while  it  deplored,  had  found  it 
impossible  to  prevent  the  massacres  committed  in  them.  It  had  thus 
restored  to  each  individual  his  natural  right  of  defending  himself.  And 
can  there  exist  a  natural  right  more  evident  than  that  of  flying  from 
those  prisons  in  which  massacres  had  taken  place,  and  where  there  was 
no  guarantee  against  their  again  occurring  ?  The  British  Government, 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Talleyrand^s  patriotism,  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  they  had  acquired  from  the  alien  bill,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  England  in  three  days. 

Talleyrand  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where  he  still  resides,  until 
he  receives  permission  to  return  to  his  country,  and  is  acknowledged 
worthy  by  his  principles  and  opinions  to  join  his  fellow-citizens.  Talley- 
rand represents  that  the  quality  of  contumacious,  and  that  of  emigrant 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person ;  that  the  flight  caused  by  the  decree 
of  accusation,  and  consequently  an  absence  prolonged  through  this 
motive,  can  have  no  connection  with  the  voluntary  departure  which 
constitutes  the  crime  of  emigration ;  that  the  National  Convention  has 
recognized  those  who  since  the  81st  of  May  had  been  prosecuted  by 
warrants  of  arrest,  denunciations,  etc.  as  authorized  to  reappear.  Talley- 
rand, accused  by  a  decree  since  the  2d  of  September,  1*792,  is  exactly  in 
the  same  predicament ;  for  the  prisons  were  at  that  period  what  the 
whole  of  France  afterward  became  under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness  to  have  constituted  himself  a 
prisoner,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  to  which  the  Republic  was  then  a 
prey. 

Gh.  Mafrice  Talleyrand  Ferioord. 
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;  long  appealed  to  bj  his  femaJe  friends,  finaDj 

in  the  tribune,  snd  thos  sustained  the  petition  of 

The  daj  before,  a  decree  had  been  passed  antbor- 

4e  Montesqnion  to  return  to  France.     The  orator 

ext  from  this  circumstance,  and  said  : 

equitable  decree  which  you  yesterday  rendered  in 

the  ex-General  Montesquieu,  imposes  upon  ipe  the 
Iming  a  similar  one  for  a  man  whose  distinguished 
id  the  services  he  rendered  as  a  member  of  the 
t  Assembly,  will  place  him  among  the  founders  of 

This  man  is  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  formerly  Bishop 


different  ministers  in  Paris  bear  witness  to  the  ex- 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  the  value  of  his  services.  I 
y  possession  a  memoir  of  which  a  duplicate  may  have 
d  in  the  papers  of  Danton.  This  memoir,  dated  on 
of  November,  1792,  proves  that  he  was  occupied  in 
ting  the  republic  when,  without  any  previous  report 
nt  notice,  a  decree  of  accasation  was  issued  against 
e  act  of  accusation  is  still  to  be  drawn  up. 
the  same  time  that  Robespierre  and  Marat  proscribed 
ranee,  Pitt  proscribed  him  in  England.  It  is  in  the 
if  a  republic,  in  the  country  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that 
contemplated  the  imposing  sight  of  a  free  nation,  and 
i  the  time  when  France  should  possess  judges,  and  not 
us  ;  a  republic  and  not  a  constituted  anarchy, 
jlaim  Talleyrand  of  you.  I  claim  him  in  the  name  of  his 
)us  services — I  claim  him  in  the  name  of  the  national 
—I  claim  him  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  which  he  can 
»y  his  talents  ;  in  the  name  of  the  hatred  which  you  bear 

6* 
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the  emigrants,  whose  victim  he  would  be  as  well  as  ourselves, 
if  cowards  could  obtain  a  triumph." 

"  He  is  not  an  emigrant,"  added  Boissy  :  "  if  he  had  return- 
ed to  France  after  the  decree  against  him,  he  would  inevitably 
'  have  been  sacrificed,  and  you  would  have  had  the  loss  of  one 
more  man  of  genius  to  lament.  Since  you  would  have  given 
your  tears  to  his  memory,  why  should  you  not  be  just  to  him- 
self and  to  his  talents,  which  may  be  rendered  so  useful  to  the 
Republic?  I  move  that  the  decree  for  his  recall  be  put  to  the 
vote."  The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  1795,  and  was  expressed  in  the  following  flatter- 
ing terms: — 

**  Citizen  Talleyrand  P^rigord  having  powerfully  seconded 
the  revolution,  by  his  noble  conduct  as  a  citizen  and  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  the  motives  which  have  made  him  remain  out  of 
the  country  being  duly  appreciated,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
return  to  France." 

Talleyrand's  ingratitude  toward  Madame  de  StUel,  may 
appear  inexcusable — it  certainly  was  not  in  any  way  creditable. 
But  in  extenuation,  it  may  well  be  borne  in  mind,  that  she 
possessed  an  excess  of  that  susceptibility,  which  made  her  over- 
value her  success,  and  never  cease  bringing  her  services  to  the 
memory  of  the  person  obliged.  He  had  never  the  same  high 
opinion  of  her  which  the  world  professed.  He  thought  her 
style  pedantic  and  affected,  and  would  complain,  when  any  of  her 
compositions  were  read  to  him,  of  their  total  want  of  nature 
and  of  true  coloring.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  those  who 
read  the  writings  might  fairly  boast  of  knowing  the  writer, 
for  that  nothing  could  more  resemble  Madame  de  StSel  herself 
than  the  false,   exaggerated  senSments  and  superficial  era« 


■Don  "II  SDsinF  izMT.   istzic.  i;:o«:f'  !.'{  irvsn 
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anxious  for  improvement.  The  conversation  was  overwhelming 
with  erudition,  and  then  the  compliments  were  poured  forth 
like  rain  from  an  April  sky — the  abb6  *  had  never  reckoned  upon 
so  great  an  honor  as  that  of  meeting  the  first  writer  of  the 
age  ;'  Madame  '  little  dreamed  when  she  arose  that  morning, 
that  the  day  would  be  marked  by  so  auspicious  an  event  as  the 
meeting  with  the  abb6.' 

" '  I  have  devoured  every  word  that  has  escaped  from 
Sappho's  pen/  said  the  abb6. 

"  *  I  cannot  sleep  until  I  read  the  charming  odes  from  the 
Italian  Tyrtseus/  "  said  the  lady. 

"  *  Have  you  seen  my  last  endeavor  V  said  the  abb6. 

"  *  Alasl  not  yet,'  sighed  the  lady,  'although  report  speaks 
of  it  more  highly  than  of  any  which  have  preceded  it.' 

***I  have  it  here r  exclaimed  the  abb6,  eagerly  drawing  a 
small  volume  from  his  pocket.  *  Allow  me  to  present  it  to 
you,  madame  ;  a  poor  homage,  indeed,  to  so  much  genius,  but 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  one  who  has  had  so  much  success  in 
heroic  poetry.' 

**  *  Thanks,  thanfl^  cried  Madame  de  Stael,  seizing  the  lit- 
tie  volume  with  every  demonstration  of  overpowering  gratitude. 
'  This  is  indeed  a  treasure,  and  will  be  prized  by  me  far  beyond 
gold  or  jewels.' 

"  She  turned  over  the  leaves  slowly,  while  the  delighted  abb6 
watched  her  with  a  charming  self-complacency — then  sud- 
denly dropping  it  into  her  lap,  she  exclaimed,  turning  on  the 
abb6  a  languid  glance,  '  You  were  talking  of  heroic  poetry, 
dear  abb6 ;  have  you  seen  my  last  attempt — a  dramatic  scene, 
**  PExile" — a  slight  and  poor  imitation  of  some  of  your  own  V 

**  *I  have  not  been  so  blessed  as  to  obtain  a  copy,'  replied 
the  abb6. 
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(w  fortunate  that  I  should  have  one  in  my  reticule  V 
lame,  hurriedly  seizing  the  strings  of  the  bag  snspend 
her  arm,  and  drawing  forth  a  thin  volume  in  boards 
bent  low  over  it  as  she  presented  it,  and  kissing  it 
rence,  placed  it  hj  his  side,  and  the  conversation — 
to  say,  the  complimenting — was  continued  with  re- 
igor. 

and  then  departed,  and  did  not  return  till  the  com- 
ike  up,  when  he  found  that  they  had  both  left  the  bench 
they  had  been  seated  so  long  together,  leaving,  how- 
'  precious  treasures,'  which  they  had  received  from 
r,  with  so  much  gratitude,  behind  theml  Talleyrand 
on  them  with  inexpressible  delight,  thinking  that  they 
rnish  matter  for  innocent  jeering,  when  the  loss  came 
embered  by  either  party.  But  the  thing  was  com- 
were  never  sought  and  never  asked  for,  and  he  has 
w  in  his  library,  and  loves  to  show  them  as  he  tells  the 
their  coming  into  his  possession.'' 


CHAPTER  YII. 

TaUeyrand's  return  to  Burope — Sojourn  at  Hamburgh — Secret  seryices  there  and  at 
Berlin — Returns  to  Paris — Welcomed  to  society — Suspicions  of  politicians — Camot*8 
hostility — Acquaintance  with  Bonaparte — Addresses  before  the  National  Institute — 
Need  of  him  in  the  government — Oarnot  warmly  opposes  his  appointment — Majority 
appoint  him  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs— Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor— Talley- 
rand's activity  and  success — Corresponds  with  Bonaparte  in  Italy — Reception  of  the 
"Conqueror  of  Italy"  by  the  Directory — Talleyrand's  speech  on  the  occasion — Opinions 
of  It — Anecdote — Celebration  of  the  death  of  the  King— State  of  the  country— A 
picture  of  the  Directory — Increasing  tyranny — Society  of  Paris — ^Talleyrand  and  the 
coach-maker — ^Expedition  to  Egypt — Policy  in  relation  to  foreign  afEekirs. 

Perceiving  that  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  his  return 
to  Paris,  Talleyrand  entered  Europe  by  way  of  Hamburgh, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  watching  for  the  favorable 
moment  for  his  appearance  once  more  on  that  stage  where  for 
upward  of  half  a  century  he  was  a  chief  actor.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  already  busied  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Directory  in  his 
favorite  pursuit  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy. 

Prussia  was  no  longer  at  war  with  the  French  republic 
The  nephew  of  the  great  Frederic,  the  first  sovereign  of  Europe 
after  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  just  concluded  peace 
with  France.  Talleyrand  being  reinstated  in  his  rights  of 
French  citizen  thought  he  might  find  occasion  to  make  himself 
welcome  to  the  Directory,  by  presenting  to  the  Pentarchy 
some  documents  upon  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  at  Berlin  in  particular.     The  Directory  naturally 
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Tdkrrand  qrotbed  iht  Dei£rhlx>rhood  <tf  n«T«V>t5r^, 

?nl  c<Mi^PTeiices  at  the  boii5»e  occupied  1>t  Madame 

and  General  Talauce,  wiili  Lord  Edwarti  Fit«^Jitl4, 

lor  O'Connor,  and  other  Irish  i^atriot^     Th**  ivkUtts 

of  the  patriots  in  England  and  Ireland  xcas  there 

fed,  and  the  means  weighed  bj  which  the  privjeet  eonld 

Mred  of  bringing  on  a  general  insurnH:!tion  in  flre^^t 

faod  establishing  the  independence  of  Ireland*    The«« 

iees  enabled  him  to  acquaint  the  Directory  through  the 

I  of  Barras,  with  the  real  feelings  of  the  Irish  ;  and  It 

known  that  the  Directory  was  perfectly  willing  to 

;e  their  views — a  thing  which  after  all  may  be  looked 

s  a  very  justifiable  mode  of  warfare,  at  a  time  when  tho 

government  was  adding  fuel  to  tho  flro  not  yet  CO 

extinguished  in  La  Vend6c,  and  tftking  into  Itl        ' 
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every  one  throughout  Europe  who  chose  to  declare  himself  the 
enemy  of  France. 

The  Directory  on  receiving  such  precise  information,  gave 
orders  to  Reinhart,  minister  of  France  at  Hamburgh,  to  make 
that  city  a  sort  of  head-quarters  for  all  the  malcontents  of 
England  and  Ireland.  It  became  the  point  of  communication 
through  which  the  correspondence  between  London,  Dublin, 
and  Paris  was  carried  on  under  the  semblance  of  trading 
communications.  General  Hoche  was  even  sent  in  disguise  to 
mbet  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  in  Switzer- 
land. After  their  interview  and  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
expedition  to  Bantry-Bay  under  General  Hoche  took  place  in 
December  1796.  The  ill  success  of  that  expedition  is  well 
known.  Under  Talleyrand's  administration,  the  Directory 
renewed  the  attempt  under  General  Humbert,  but  it  again 
failed. 

Such  were  the  services  which  preceded  his  return  to  Paris. 
His  arrival  once  more  in  the  capital  was  marked  by  con- 
siderable sensation  in  both  social  and  political  circles.  Yivid 
impressions  remained  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  part  he 
had  played  in  the  early  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  wit  and  other  fine  social  qualities  readily 
opened  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  the  existing  heterogeneous 
society  which  filled  the  saloons  of  Paris.  He  soon  established 
a  connection  with  the  Director  Barras,  with  whom  he  had 
already  corresponded  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  his  service 
at  Hamburgh  and  Berlin.  He  was  welcomed  to  the  society 
which  frequented  the  houses  of  Madame  de  Stiiel,  Madame 
Tallien  and  Madame  Beauharnois.  His  intimacy  with 
Bonaparte  now  also  commenced  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
exerted  his  influence  in  promoting  the  matrimonial  alliance 
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jibe  rising  general  and  Josephine.     But  his  political 
|»  not  so  smooth  as  was  his  social.     The  Republicans 
:  of  him  ;  remembering  his  descent  and  former  close 
Ids  with  the  nobility  and  the  coart.     Though  a  revolu- 
p  had  ever  at  heart  favored  a  moderate  and  constitu- 
piarchj.     He  had  not  baptized  his  republicanism  with 
I  of  the  king,  nor  sealed  it  with  the  massacres  of  his 
^ens.    The  Director  Lareyeill6re  respected,  and  even 
0,  for  being  a  priest  who  had  cast  off  his  gown, 
^considered  him   a  consummate  diplomatist,  who  in 
negociations  might  prove  of  great  service   to  the 
jr.     But  his  inflexible  opponent  was  Carnot,  and  his 
d  was  Barras.     Carnot  said  to  Ch6nier,  speaking  of 
Bd — "  That  man  brings  with  him  all  the  vices  of  the 
be,  without  having  been  able  to  acquire  a  single  virtue 
ew  one.     He  possesses  no  fixed  principles,  but  changes 
L  he  does  his  linen — adopting  them  according  to  the 
of  the  day.     He  was  a  philosopher,  when  philosophy 
rogue  ;  a  republican  now,  because  it  is  necessary  at 
to  be  so,  in  order  to  become  anything  ;  to-morrow  he 
proclaim  and  uphold  tyranny,  if  he  could  thereby  serve 
arests.     I  will  not  have  him  at  any  price  ;  and  as  long 
D  at  the  helm  of  State  he  shall  be  nothing."     Carnot 
91  this  opinion  ;  being  himself  a  man  of  rigid  republican 
les,  and  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  honest,  as  well 
ible  men  who  have  ever  figured  in  any  of  the  adminis- 
ts  of  France.     His  opposition  to  Talleyrand  was  so 
lined,  and  even  violent,  that  it  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
t  the  favor  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.     In  the 
ime  Talleyrand  was  entertaining  the  society  of  Paris  with 
MnotSf  and  was  employing  all  those  arts  for  ingratiating 
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himself  with  influential  men  and  women,  which  he  so  well 
understood.  He  had  already  discovered  the  superior  genius 
of  Bonaparte,  and  he  urged  upon  Barras  the  necessity  of  giving 
him  the  important  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  the 
ambitious  young  officer  eagerly  coveted.  He  said  to  the 
Director — **  This  man  is  your  own ;  he  has  fought  and  conquered 
for  you  ;  he  has  made  you  what  you  are,  and  gratitude  is  the 
first  of  virtues.''  When  Barras  remembered  that  fearful  morning 
when  the  young  general,  appointed  to  the  defence  of  the  Con- 
vention through  his  own  recommendation,  defeated  the  mob  of 
Paris  and  averted  another  reign  of  terror,  he  must  have  felt 
the  force  of  this  remark  of  Talleyrand.  The  Directors  were 
grateful,  and  acted  wisely  for  France,  though  they  paved  the 
way  for  their  own  overthrow,  when  they  conferred  on  Bonaparte 
the  command  he  sought. 

The  National  Institute  had  now  been  founded  but  a  short 
time,  in  accordance  with  that  broad  plan  of  public  instruction, 
which  Talleyrand  had  originally  devised  and  presented  to  the 
Assembly.  This  body  honored  him  with  an  election  before  his 
return  to  Paris.  The  class  to  which  he  was  assigned  was  that 
of  moral  and  political  sciences.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was 
chosen  the  secretary  of  this  class,  and  read  a  report  upon  "  the 
labors  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences."  In  this 
report,  written  in  perfect  good  taste,  and  in  a  tone  of  modera- 
tion which,  since  the  triumph  of  exaggerated  eloquence,  had 
become  extremely  rare,  he  pointed  out  with  great  talent  the 
advantages  of  political  freedom,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge.  He  supported  with  great 
strength  of  argument  the  superiority  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, where  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  the  result 
of  election.     He  attacked  hereditary  right,  as  incompatible 
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Improvements  which  society  called  for,  and  inconsistent 
dictates  of  common  sense  :  '*  The  history  of  all  ages," 
*  suflBciently  proves  that  eminent  virtues  and  superior 
•e  not  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation." 
rt  time  after,  he  read  another  report  upon  the  com- 
Blations  of  the  United  States,  of  vrhich  the  "  Moniteur  " 
the  time  the  following  account : 
Ben  Talleyrand  P6rigord  read  an  excellent  report  upon 
nercial  relations  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

i 

*d  that  the  similarity  of  laws,  and  constitution,  the  use  of 
j  language,  the  perfection  attained  by  British  manufac- 
}werfully  assisted  by  the  most  ingenious  machinery  which 
r  for  the  high  price  of  manual  labor,  and  the  facility  which 
^ital  gives  to  British  merchants  of  allowing  long  credits, 
kys,  or  at  least  for  a  great  length  of  time,  secure  to  Great 
'the  advantage  of  supplying  the  American  trade. 
Izen  Talleyrand  gave  a  most  perfect  picture  of  the 
I,  serious,  indifferent,  and  even  selfish  character  of  the 

San  people.     He  showed  the  happy  effects  not  of  mere 

• 

Jon,  but  of  perfect  religious  freedom,  which  prevents, 
i  the  interior  of  families,  the  slightest  disputes  relative  to 
ferent  modes  of  worship  followed  by  individuals  united 
t  nearest  ties  of  blood. 

te  described  all  the  shades  which  exist  between  the 
ed  and  the  savage  state,  and  are  found  in  America  at 
als  of  five  or  six  leagues,  from  the  sea-ports  to  the  forests 
[ted  by  the  Indians.  One  picture  especially  elicited  much 
use — that  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  wood-cutter  and 
jherman  ;  the  former  scarcely  belonging  to  society,  the 
possessing  no  country." 
le jrand's  reputation  had  now  evidently  been  strengthenedr 
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anxious  for  improvement.  The  conversation  was  overwhelming 
with  erudition,  and  then  the  compliments  were  poared  forth 
like  rain  from  an  April  sky — the  abb6  *  had  never  reckoned  upon 
so  great  an  honor  as  that  of  meeting  the  first  writer  of  the 
age  ;'  Madame  *  little  dreamed  when  she  arose  that  morning, 
that  the  day  would  be  marked  by  so  auspicious  an  event  as  the 
meeting  with  the  abb6.' 

**  *  I  have  devoured  every  word  that  has  escaped  from 
Sappho's  pen/  said  the  abb6. 

"  *  I  cannot  sleep  until  I  read  the  charming  odes  from  the 
Italian  Tyrtaeus,' "  said  the  lady. 

"  *  Have  you  seen  my  last  endeavor  V  said  the  abb^. 

"  *  Alas  I  not  yet/  sighed  the  lady,  'although  report  speaks 
of  it  more  highly  than  of  any  which  have  preceded  it.' 

***I  have  it  here!'  exclaimed  the  abb6,  eagerly  drawing  a 
small  volume  from  his  pocket.  *  Allow  me  to  present  it  to 
you,  madame  ;  a  poor  homage,  indeed,  to  so  much  genius,  but 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  one  who  has  had  so  much  success  in 
heroic  poetry.' 

**  *  Thanks,  thanflf'  cried  Madame  de  Stael,  seizing  the  lit- 
tle volume  with  every  demonstration  of  overpowering  gratitude. 
'  This  is  indeed  a  treasure,  and  will  be  prized  by  me  far  beyond 
gold  or  jewels.' 

'*  She  turned  over  the  leaves  slowly,  while  the  delighted  abb6 
watched  her  with  a  charming  self-complacency — then  sud- 
denly dropping  it  into  her  lap,  she  exclaimed,  turning  on  the 
abb6  a  languid  glance,  *  You  were  talking  of  heroic  poetry, 
dear  abb6 ;  have  you  seen  my  last  attempt — a  dramatic  scene, 
**  PExile" — a  slight  and  poor  imitation  of  some  of  your  own  ?' 

'' '  I  have  not  been  so  blessed  as  to  obtain  a  copy,'  replied 
the  abb6. 
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low  fortunate  that  I  should  have  one  in  my  reticule  !' 
lame,  hurriedly  seizing  the  strings  of  the  bag  suspend 
her  arm,  and  drawing  forth  a  thin  volume  in  boards 
|l)e  bent  low  over  it  as  she  presented  it,  and  kissing  it 
^verence,  placed  it  by  his  side,  and  the  conversation — 
to  say,  the  complimenting — was  continued  with  re- 
vigor. 

^yrand  then  departed,  and  did  not  return  till  the  com- 
roke  up,  when  he  found  that  they  had  both  left  the  bench 
they  had  been  seated  so  long  together,  leaving,  how- 
le  *  precious  treasures,'  which  they  had  received  from 
ler,  with  so  much  gratitude,  behind  them  I  Talleyrand 
)on  them  with  inexpressible  delight,  thinking  that  they 
furnish  matter  for  innocent  jeering,  when  the  loss  came 
smembered  by  either  party.  But  the  thing  was  com- 
•they  were  never  sought  and  never  asked  far,  and  he  has 
low  in  his  library,  and  loves  to  show  them  as  he  tells  the 
>f  their  coming  into  his  possession." 
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TaUeyrand'a  return  to  Europe — Sojourn  at  Hamburgh — Secret  seryices  there  and  at 
Berlin — Returns  to  Paris— Welcomed  to  society — Suspicions  of  politicians — Gamot's 
hostility — Acquaintance  with  Bonaparte — Addresses  before  the  National  Institute — 
Need  of  him  in  the  gorernment — Carnot  warmly  opposes  his  appointment — Majority 
appoint  hhn  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — Rerolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor— Talley- 
rand's activity  and  success — Corresponds  with  Bonaparte  in  Italy — Reception  of  the 
♦'Conqueror  of  Italy"  by  the  Directory — ^Talleyrand's  speech  on  the  occasion — Opinions 
of  It — Anecdote — Celebration  of  the  death  of  the  King— State  of  the  country — A 
picture  of  the  Directory — ^Increasing  tyranny — Society  of  Paris — Talleyrand  and  the 
coach-maker — Expedition  to  Egypt — Policy  in  relation  to  foreign  afEetirs. 

Perceiving  that  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  his  return 
to  Paris,  Talleyrand  entered  Europe  by  way  of  Hamburgh, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  watching  for  the  favorable 
moment  for  his  appearance  once  more  on  that  stage  where  for 
upward  of  half  a  century  he  was  a  chief  actor.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  already  busied  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Directory  in  his 
favorite  pursuit  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy. 

Prussia  was  no  longer  at  war  with  the  French  republic 
The  nephew  of  the  great  Frederic,  the  first  sovereign  of  Europe 
after  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  just  concluded  peace 
with  France.  Talleyrand  being  reinstated  in  his  rights  of 
French  citizen  thought  he  might  find  occasion  to  make  himself 
welcome  to  the  Directory,  by  presenting  to  the  Pentarchy 
8(  )  documents  upon  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  kingdom  of 
i  and  at  Berlin  in  particular.     The  Directory  naturally 

184 
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to  intrigne,  both  from  necessity  and  from  inclination, 
refuse  the  assistance  of  a  man  whose  dexterity  was 

0  every  one  of  their  members,  and  whose  talents  were 
ted  by  most.  Talleyrand  was  therefore  entrusted  with 
mission  in  Prussia,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
[irabeau  had  fulfilled,  three  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 

1  still  more  to  the  equally  secret  mission  he  had  himself 
rusted  with  in  England,  from  the  month  of  September, 
>  the  period  of  his  departure  for  America. 

ig  this  mission  he  won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
inghwitz,  the  most  influential  minister  in  the  Prussian 
Prom  this  intimacy  he  was  able  to  acquire  certain 
don  respecting  the  inclinations  and  intentions  of  Prussia 
France,  and  to  satisfy  the  Directory  upon  the  important 
f  the  determination  of  the  king  to  maintain  a  strict 
ty. 

re  Talleyrand  quitted  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburgh, 

several  conferences  at  the  house  occupied  by  Madame 

lis  and  General  Valance,  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 

rthur  O'Connor,  and  other  Irish  patriots.     The  relative 

)n  of  the  patriots  in  England  and  Ireland  was  there 

led,  and  the  means  weighed  by  which  the  project  could 

jewed  of  bringing  on  a  general  insurrection  in  Great 

ti  and  establishing  the  independence  of  Ireland.     These 

ences  enabled  him  to  acquaint  the  Directory  through  the 

m  of  Barras,  with  the  real  feelings  of  the  Irish  ;  and  it 

11  known  that  the  Directory  was   perfectly  willing   to 

)te  their  views — a  thing  which  after  all  may  be  looked 

as  a  very  justifiable  mode  of  warfare,  at  a  time  when  the 

ih  government  was  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  not  yet  com- 

if  extinguished  in  La  Vendee,  and  taking  into  its  pay 
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every  one  throaghont  Europe  who  chose  to  declare  himself  the 
enemy  of  France. 

The  Directory  on  receiving  such  precise  information,  gave 
orders  to  Reinhart,  minister  of  France  at  Hamburgh,  to  make 
that  city  a  sort  of  head-quarters  for  all  the  malcontents  of 
England  and  Ireland.  It  became  the  point  of  communication 
through  which  the  correspondence  between  London,  Dublin, 
and  Paris  was  carried  on  under  the  semblance  of  trading 
communications.  General  Hoche  was  even  sent  in  disguise  to 
m%et  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  in  Switzer- 
land. After  their  interview  and  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
expedition  to  Bantry-Bay  under  General  Hoche  took  place  in 
December  IT 96.  The  ill  success  of  that  expedition  is  well 
known.  Under  Talleyrand's  administration,  the  Directory 
renewed  the  attempt  under  General  Humbert,  but  it  again 
failed. 

Such  were  the  services  which  preceded  his  return  to  Paris. 
His  arrival  once  more  in  the  capital  was  marked  by  con- 
siderable sensation  in  both  social  and  political  circles.  Yivid 
impressions  remained  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  part  he 
had  played  in  the  early  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  wit  and  other  fine  social  qualities  readily 
opened  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  the  existing  heterogeneous 
society  which  filled  the  saloons  of  Paris.  He  soon  established 
a  connection  with  the  Director  Barras,  with  whom  he  had 
already  corresponded  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  his  service 
at  Hamburgh  and  Berlin.  He  was  welcomed  to  the  society 
which  frequented  the  houses  of  Madame  de  StUel,  Madame 
Tallien  and  Madame  Beauharnois.  His  intimacy  with 
Be  te  now  also  commenced  ;    and  he  is  said  to  have 

exe     d  his  influence  in  promoting  the  matrimonial  alliance 
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the  rising  general  and  Josephine.     But  his  political 

%s  not  so  smooth  as  was  his  social.     The  Republicans 

'  of  him  ;  remembering  his  descent  and  former  close 

^ns  with  the  nobility  and  the  court.     Though  a  revolu- 

le  had  ever  at  heart  favored  a  moderate  and  constitn- 

marchj.     He  had  not  baptized  his  repablicanism  with 

I  of  the  king,  nor  sealed  it  with  the  massacres  of  his 

azens.    The  Director  Lareveill^re  respected,  and  even 

n,  for  being  a  priest  who  had  cast  off  his  gown. 

considered  him   a  consummate  diplomatist,  who  in 

uegociations  might  prove  of  great  service  to  the 

y.    But  his  inflexible  opponent  was  Carnot,  and  his 

id  was  Barras.     Carnot  said  to  Ch^nier,  speaking  of 

Dd — **  That  man  brings  with  him  all  the  vices  of  the 

ne,  without  having  been  able  to  acquire  a  single  virtue 

Bw  one.     He  possesses  no  fixed  principles,  but  changes 

;  he  does  his  linen — adopting  them  according  to  the 

of  the  day.     He  was  a  philosopher,  when  philosophy 

rogue  ;  a  republican  now,  because  it  is  necessary  at 

to  be  so,  in  order  to  become  anything  ;  to-morrow  he 

proclaim  and  uphold  tyranny,  if  he  could  thereby  serve 

irests.     I  will  not  have  him  at  any  price  ;  and  as  long 

Q  at  the  helm  of  State  he  shall  be  nothing.''     Carnot 

n  this  opinion  ;  being  himself  a  man  of  rigid  republican 

les,  and  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  honest,  as  well 

Me  men  who  have  ever  figured  in  any  of  the  adminis- 

a  of  France.     His  opposition  to  Talleyrand  was  so 

lined,  and  even  violent,  that  it  prevailed  for  a  long  time 

b  the  favor  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.     In  the 

ime  Talleyrand  was  entertaining  the  society  of  Paris  with 

Hnots,  and  was  employing  all  those  arts  for  ingratiating 
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himself  with  influential  men  and  women,  which  he  so  well 
understood.  He  had  already  discovered  the  superior  genius 
of  Bonaparte,  and  he  urged  upon  Barras  the  necessity  of  giving 
him  the  important  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  the 
ambitious  young  officer  eagerly  coveted.  He  said  to  the 
Director — "  This  man  is  your  own ;  he  has  fought  and  conquered 
for  you  ;  he  has  made  you  what  you  are,  and  gratitude  is  the 
first  of  virtues.''  When  Barras  remembered  that  fearful  morning 
when  the  young  general,  appointed  to  the  defence  of  the  Con- 
vention through  his  own  recommendation,  defeated  the  mob  of 
Paris  and  averted  another  reign  of  terror,  he  must  have  felt 
the  force  of  this  remark  of  Talleyrand.  The  Directors  were 
grateful,  and  acted  wisely  for  France,  though  they  paved  the 
way  for  their  own  overthrow,  when  they  conferred  on  Bonaparte 
the  command  he  sought. 

The  National  Institute  had  now  been  founded  but  a  short 
time,  in  accordance  with  that  broad  plan  of  public  instruction, 
which  Talleyrand  had  originally  devised  and  presented  to  the 
Assembly.  This  body  honored  him  with  an  election  before  his 
return  to  Paris.  The  class  to  which  he  was  assigned  was  that 
of  moral  and  political  sciences.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was 
chosen  the  secretary  of  this  class,  and  read  a  report  upon  "  the 
labors  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences."  In  this 
report,  written  in  perfect  good  taste,  and  in  a  tone  of  modera- 
tion which,  since  the  triumph  of  exaggerated  eloquence,  had 
become  extremely  rare,  he  pointed  out  with  great  talent  the 
advantages  of  political  freedom,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge.  He  supported  with  great 
strength  of  argument  the  superiority  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, where  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  the  result 
election.     He  attacked  hereditary  right,  as  incompatible 
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)rovements  which  society  called  for,  and  inconsistent 
jtates  of  common  sense  :  '*  The  history  of  all  ages," 
ifficiently  proves  that  eminent  virtues  and  superior 
not  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation." 
time  after,  he  read  another  report  upon  the  com- 
fctions  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  "  Moniteur  " 
le  time  the  following  account : 
Talleyrand  Perigord  read  an  excellent  report  upon 
•cial  relations  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
that  the  similarity  of  laws,  and  constitution,  the  use  of 
inguage,  the  perfection  attained  by  British  manufac- 
rerfully  assisted  by  the  most  ingenious  machinery  which 
the  high  price  of  manual  labor,  and  the  facility  which 
il  gives  to  British  merchants  of  allowing  long  credits, 
J,  or  at  least  for  a  great  length  of  time,  secure  to  Great 
ie  advantage  of  supplying  the  American  trade. 
m  Talleyrand  gave  a  most  perfect  picture  of  the 
Pfierious,  indifferent,  and  even  selfish  character  of  the 
people.  He  showed  the  happy  effects  not  of  mere 
but  of  perfect  religious  freedom,  which  prevents, 
Ihe  interior  of  families,  the  slightest  disputes  relative  to 
Itent  modes  of  worship  followed  by  individuals  united 
iearest  ties  of  blood. 

•  described  all  the  shades  which  exist  between  the 
I  and  the  savage  state,  and  are  found  in  America  at 
8  of  five  or  six  leagues,  from  the  sea-ports  to  the  forests 
id.  by  the  Indians.  One  picture  especially  elicited  much 
e — that  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  wood-cutter  and 
erman  ;  the  former  scarcely  belonging  to  society,  the 
ossessing  no  country." 
yrand^s  reputation  had  now  evidently  been  strengthened, 
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in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Carnot.  Indeed  his  presence  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  had  become  a  matter  of 
necessity.  Delacroix,  the  incumbent  of  the  office  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  ignorant  and  wholly  incompetent,  and  complicated 
questions  of  foreign  policy  were  pressing  for  a  settlement.  The 
relations  of  the  Directory  to  the  majority  of  the  Councils  of 
the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred,  were  in  a  very  critical 
condition,  and  demanded  that  an  able  corps  of  administrators 
should  surround  the  heads  of  the  government.  Talleyrand  was 
already  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club,  called  the  Constitu- 
tional Circle,  embracing  among  its  members  the  majority  of  the 
Directory,  and  formed  to  counterbalance  the  club  of  Clichy, 
which  at  this  time  controlled  the  Councils.  Thiers  says  of 
Talleyrand — "The  vanity  of  the  Directors  was  flattered  by 
attaching  to  themselves  so  distinguished  a  personage  ;  and 
they  were,  moreover,  sure  that  they  were  committing  the 
foreign  affairs  to  a  clever,  well-informed  man,  and  one  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  European  diplomacy." 
Yet  Carnot  contended  against  the  appointment  to  the  last. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Directory,  during  which  the  selection  was 
finally  made,  a  scene  of  amusing  excitement  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  through  the  unyielding  animosity  of  the  stern 
republican.  Lar6veillere  presented  the  claims  of  Talleyrand 
with  great  dexterity  ;  but  the  very  name  of  the  ex-Bishop  of 
Antun  had  an  electric  effect  upon  Carnot.  He  agitated  him- 
self in  an  extraordinary  manner  on  his  chair,  and  even  uttered 
some  energetic  oaths.  "What,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  rage, 
"  what  I  are  we  to  have  this  priestling,  this  man  of  artifice, 
who  would  sell  us  one  after  another,  at  noon-day,  if  it  served 
his  interests  I"  "  And  whom  has  he  sold  ?"  asked  Lar^veillere. 
""^hom?"   replied  Carnot,  "why  he  began  by  selling  his 
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[e  did  not  believe  in  God ."     *'  Then  why  did 

?    But  he  sold  his  order."    "  A  proof  of  his  philo- 

f  Say  rather  of  his  ambition."     "  He  sold  his  king." 

ly  we  have  no  right  to  reproach  him  with  that." 

Lareveillere  ;  compare  me  to  the  devil,  and  I  will 

;  but  I  shall  be  angry  with  you  if  you  put  me  on  a 

that  man."     Carnot,  however,  was  obliged  to  yield 

)rity,  and  the  portfolio  of  the  minister  for  foreign 

put  into  the  hands  of  Talleyrand.     This  occurred 

part  of  July,  HQT. 

month  after,  the  Directory  and  the  Councils  came 
m,  and  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  Barras,  Rewbel 
iveillere  triumphed.  A  royalist  plot,  headed  by 
was  brewing.  The  Jacobins  were  seeking  to  bring 
ilsion,  by  means  of  which  they  might  again  rise  to 
?hese  two  extremes  worked  together  for  the  overthrow 
jctory,  which  nobly  stood  by  the  constitution.  Gen. 
ledged  to  Barras,  had  moved  a  large  body  of  troops 
isy  march  of  Paris.  Augereau,  a  violent  republican, 
down  to  the  requisite  degree  of  moderation  by 
>re,  for  the  Directory  wished  to  enforce  their  authority 
.Ibloodshed,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte,  who 
lose  correspondence  with  Barras,  to  take  command  of 
ips  of  the  line.  In  all  these  measures  Talleyrand  was 
re  co-adjutor  of  the  majority  which  had  placed  him  in 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  Fructidor,  Barras,  Rewbel 
^veillere  met  at  the  house  of  Rewbel,  and  sent  for  the 
I.  Talleyrand  came  with  the  other  heads  of  depart- 
and  all  went  busily  to  work  to  prepare  the  requisite 
od  proclamations.  During  the  night  Augereau  disposed 
pB  so  as  to  invest  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Councils  held 
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their  sessions.  The  guard  appointed  for  the  protection  of  these 
legislative  bodies,  and  consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred 
grenadiers,  had,  however,  been  roused,  and  stood  in  apparent 
readiness  to  resist  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  representa- 
tives. Deeply  anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  Directory  had 
already  detached  enough  of  the  of&cers  and  soldiers  of  this 
corps  from  their  special  allegiance  to  the  Chambers,  to  reduce 
the  entire  guard  to  ineflBciency,  overawed  as  they  were  by 
several  thousand  of  Augereau's  troops.  The  Directors 
triumphed  without  a  conflict.  The  obnoxious  members  were 
banished,  and  the  Councils  were  re-organized  so  as  to  give  the 
Directors  the  support  of  a  majority.  Carnot  fled  without 
waiting  to  be  arrested  and  banished.  Talleyrand's  position 
for  the  present  was,  therefore,  secure — he  was  as  usual  on  the 
winning  side.  Thus  was  achieved  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  that  by  it  the  way  might  be  prepared  for  the  18th 
Brumaire,  when  the  enfeebled  republic  passed  into  the  strong 
grasp  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  of  Egypt. 

At  this  important  juncture,  occurring  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration,  Talleyrand  directed  the  cabinet  with  a  talent 
and  subtlety,  which  even  his  enemies  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge. He  became,  in  reality,  the  influential  man  in  Paris, 
and  Barras  had  reason  to  pride  himself  upon  a  choice  which 
was  sanctioned  by  public  approbation. 

Bonaparte,  in  Italy,  was  already  attracting  the  eyes,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  He  had  favored  the  events  of 
the  18th  Fructidor.  At  the  request  of  Barras,  he  had  sent 
Augereau  from  his  own  army,  nominally  to  present  some  of  the 
colors  taken  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  but  actually  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  behalf  of  the  three  Directors. 
He  had  also  promised  them  funds  from  the  contributions  of  the 
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5S.  These  transactions  opened  the  way  for  a  cor- 
}tween  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand,  which  became 
In  a  letter,  transmitting  the  proclamation  issued 
^ry,  on  the  occasion  of  their  triumph,  the  saccessful 
rs  to  the  victorious  general : — 
see  by  this  proclamation  that  a  real  conspiracy, 
of  royalty,  was  formed  against  the  constitution; 
longer  attempted  concealment ;  it  had  become 
most  indifferent  spectators.  The  word  patriot 
'an  insult ;  all  the  republican  institutions  were 
most  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France  returned, 
5sed  and  honored.  A  hypocritical  patriotism  had 
us  back  to  the  sixteenth  century;  the  Directors 
among  themselves.  Men  duly  elected  in  conse- 
^tructions  from  the  pretender,  and  whose  notions 
[royalism,  sat  as  members  of  the  legislative  body. 
',  availing  itself  of  the  knowledge  it  possessed  of 
imstances,  caused  the  conspirators  to  be  arrested, 
^;once  to  crush  the  hopes,  and  silence  the  calumnies 
so  ardently  desired,  and  could  still  anticipate,  the 
li  constitution.  The  pain  of  instant  death  was  pro- 
jiinst  every  person  who  should  endeavor  to  recall 
•  constitution  of  1793,  or  d^Orleans."  *  *  * 
confidential  letter  from  Talleyrand  to  the  general- 
iie  army  in  Italy,  contams  the  following: — 
p  part,  we  are  using  every  effort  to  conciliate  the 
Europe,  already  in  a  great  measure  in  our  favor. 
Ana,  or  rather  a  weapon,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 
ion  is  to  disseminate  publications,  in  which  it  shall 
ear  that  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  supported 
which  has  just  been  crushed  here.    The  members  of 
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Clichy  and  the  imperial  cabinet  had  evidently  the  joint  inten^ 
tion  of  re-establishing  royalty  in  France." 

Though  thus  congratalating  his  correspondent  npon  the 
success  of  the  Directory,  the  foreign  minister  was  too  far-sighted 
not  to  perceive  the  approaching  fall  of  the  government  under 
which  he  served,  nor  did  his  sagacity  fail  to  recognize,  in  the 
victories  of  Italy,  the  harbingers  of  that  great  power,  which 
was  soon  destined  to  leave  such  memorable  traces  in  the  annals 
of  Europe.  When  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  arrived,  Talleyrand  became  unusually  extravagant  for 
him,  in  his  expressions  of  praise  for  the  hero  himself.  He 
wrote — *'  Peace  is  concluded,  and  a  peace  d  la  Bonaparte, 
Receive,  General,  my  heart-felt  congratulations.  Language  is 
inadequate  to  express  to  you  everything  which  might  be  said 
to  you  on  this  occasion.  The  Directory  is  satisfied,  and  the 
public  is  delighted.  Everything  is  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Some  Italians  may,  perhaps,  clamor,  but  that  is  of  no  moment. 
Adieu,  General  Pacificator,  adieu.  Friendship,  admiration, 
respect,  gratitude!  I  do  not  know  where  to  stop  in  thia 
enumeration.'' 

Bonaparte  dispatched  Berthier  and  Monge  as  bearers  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  He  had  disobeyed  the  express  orders 
of  the  Directory  as  to  the  terms  of  a  pacification,  and  the  mes- 
sengers had  reason  to  fear  that  the  Directory  would  seize 
upon  the  occasion  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  General, 
who  was  now  becoming  so  formidable.  But  the  first  intimations 
of  peace  rumored  among  the  people,  produced  such  demonstra- 
tions of  excessive  delight,  that  the  Directory  found  it  impossible 
to  withstand  the  popular  impulse.  The  people  were  satisfied 
that  Bonaparte  would  be  abundantly  scrupulous  of  the  glory  of 
Prance  in  conducting  the  negotiations. 
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ihat  period,  the  Directors,  who  were  fond  of  show,  had 
I  on  great  occasions  the  plan  of  State  sittings,  to  which 
blic  were  admitted.  They  did  not  fail  to  seize  the 
mity  afforded  them  by  the  arrival  of  Berthier  and  Mongc. 
and  introduced  these  envoys  of  Bonaparte  to  the 
►rs  on  the  occasion  of  their  public  reception.  His  speech 
ghly  laudatory  of  the  oflBcers,  and  especially  of  the 
who  sent  them. 

when  the  victorious  general  himself  arrived  in  Paris, 
aving  gained  five  pitched  battles,  destroyed  four  hostile 
taken  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand   prisoners,    a 
d    and    seventy   standards,   and  above   six    thousand 
,  forced  the  Italian  governments  to  submission,  and 
a  peace  with  Austria,  he  became  at  once  the  centre  of 
es  and  the  object  of  unbounded  admiration.     The  Direo- 
•epared  a  triumphal  festival  for  the  delivery  of  the  treaty 
opo  Formio.      It  is  thus  described  by  Thiers.     "  It  was 
Id  in  the  grand  audience  chamber  of  the  Directory,  but 
great  court  of  the  Luxembourg.     Every  arrangement 
ade  for  rendering  this  solemnity  one  of  the  most  imposing 
revolution.    The  Directors  were  seated  on  a  raised  plat- 
it  the  further  end  of  the  court,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
country,  and  habited  in  the  Roman  costume.     Around 
the  ministers,  the  ambassadors,  the  members  of  the  two 
Is,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  administration,  were 
[   on  seats,   arranged    amphitheatrically.      Magnificeit 
es,  composed  of  numberless  colors  taken  from  the  enemy, 
it  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  all  around  the  court; 
ifal  tri-colored  hangings  adorned  the  walls.    The  galleries 
filled  with  the  best  company  of  the  capital;  bands  of  mosi- 
were  placed  in  the  area,  and  a  numerous  artillery  was  drawa 
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up  aroand  the  palace  to  add  its  thunders  to  the  soand  of  the  music 
and  the  din  of  acclamations.  Ch^nier  composed  one  of  his  finest 
hymns  for  this  occasion.  It  was  the  20th  of  Frimaire,  year 
VI.  ("December  10th,  1797).  The  Directory,  the  public 
functionaries,  and  the  spectators  having  their  places,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  illustrious  man  whom  few  of  them  had 
ever  seen.  He  appeared,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Talleyrandi 
who  was  commissioned  to  introduce  him,  for  it  was  the  negotia- 
tor who  was  congratulated  at  the  moment.  All  who  were 
present,  struck  by  that  slender  figure,  that  placid  Roman 
visage,  that  piercing  eye,  still  talk  to  this  day  of  the  effect 
which  he  produced,  and  of  the  indescribable  impression  of 
genius  and  authority  which  he  left  upon  the  imagination.  The 
sensation  was  extreme.  Unanimous  acclamations  burst  forth 
at  the  sight  of  so  simple  a  person  surrounded  by  such  renown  ; 
shouts  of  ^The  Republic  forever P  *  Borvaparte  forever P  arose  on 
all  sides.*'  Talleyrand  pronouncing  the  following  speech,  intro- 
duced Bonaparte  : — 

"CiTiziKS  Directors: 

**I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Executive  Directory,  Citizen 
Bonaparte,  who  brings  with  him  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

*^  In  bringing  us  this  certain  pledge  of  peace,  he  calls  to  our  recollection, 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  innumerable  wonders  which  have  brought  about 
this  great  event.  He  may  make  himself  easy :  I  am  willing  to  remain 
silent  on  this  occasion  concerning  everything  which  will  form  the  honor 
and  admiration  of  posterity.  I  will  even  add,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
impatient  wishes,  that  this  glory  which  sheds  so  brilliant  a  lustre  over  the 
whole  of  Fiance,  belongs  to  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  without  that  revolu- 
tion, the  genius  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  would  have  languished  in  vulgar 
honor.  This  glory  belongs  to  the  government  which,  like  himself,  owing 
its  origin  to  the  great  social  change  that  has  signalized  the  end  Of  the 
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|i  centnrj,  haa  known  how  to  appreciate  Bonaparte  and 
m  lum  with  its  unlimited  confidence.  It  belongs  also  to  those 
(Idiers  whom  liberty  has  transformed  into  invincible  heroes.  It 
in  fine,  to  eyery  Frenchman  worthy  of  the  name;  for  it  was 
we  cannot  doubt  it,  to  acquire  their  love  and  their  virtuous 
iat  he  felt  anxious  to  conquer ;  and  the  acclamations  of  true 
il  the  news  of  a  victory,  being  carried  back  to  Bonaparte,  became 
{es  of  another  victory.  Thus,  has  every  Frenchman  conquered 
ftparte ;  thus  is  his  glory  the  glory  of  all — there  is  not  a  single 
H  who  cannot  claim  his  share. 

true  that  we  must  allow  as  his  own,  that  piercing  glance  which 

Dg  to  chance,  and  that  foresight  which  made  him  master  of  the 

tiose  sudden  inspirations  which  baffled,  by  unhoped-for  resources, 

scientific  combinations  of  the  enemy  ;  the  art  of  reanimating  in 

k  wavering  courage,  whilst  he  never  lost  his  own  cool  intrepidity ; 

8  of  sublime  daring  which  made  us  tremble  for  his  life,  even  long 

victory ;   and  that  heroism  so  novel,  which  more  than  once 

a  check  upon  victory,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  promised  him 

glorious  laurels.     All  this  no  doubt  was  his,  but  still  it  was  the 

nee  of  that  insatiable  love  of  his  country  and  of  humanity,  that 

patriotism  which  virtuous  actions,  far  from  exhausting,  seem 

'  increase,  and  whence  every  one  may  derive  treasures  of  virtue 

reatness,  and  of  magnanimity. 

ust  have  been  remarked,  and  perhaps  not  without  surprise,  that 
forts  tend  on  this  occasion  to  explain,  and  almost  to  lessen  the 
Bonaparte.  But  he  will  not  feel  hurt.  Shall  I  own  it  ?  For  a 
I  felt  toward  him  that  jealous  uneasiness  which,  in  a  young 
,  becomes  alarmed  at  everything  that  may  be  considered  an 
ipon  equality.  But  I  was  wrong :  personal  greatness,  far  from 
ling  upon  equality,  constitutes  its  noblest  triumph ;  and  at  the 
moment  the  French  republicans  may  look  upon  themselyes  at 
than  ever. 

I  when  I  reflect  upon  everything  he  does  to  make  his  rfory  for- 

upon  his  simplicity  of  taste,  worthy  of  the  ancients ;  upon  his 

abstract  science ;  upon  the  author  of  his  selection,  that  sublime 

rfaich  seems  to  detach  him  from  earth  ;  when  nobody  is  ignorant 
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of  his  profound  contempt  for  pomp  and  show,  that  miserable  ambition  of 
Tulgar  minds — ah !  far  from  fearing  what  has  been  termed  his  ambition, 
I  feel  that  it  will  perhaps  become  necessary  some  day  to  solicit  him,  in 
order  to  tear  him  from  the  sweets  of  studious  retirement.  France  will  be 
free :  he  perhaps  will  never  be  so — such  is  his  destiny.  At  this  moment 
a  fresh  enemy  appears,  known  for  his  profound  hatred  of  the  Freach 
people,  and  his  insolent  tyranny  toward  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let 
that  enemy,  by  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  be  quickly  punished  for  both ; 
and  may  a  peace  worthy  of  all  the  glory  of  the  republic  be  dictated  to 
this  tyrant  of  the  sea ;  may  it  avenge  France  and  tranquillize  the  world. 
"  But,  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  you.  General,  I  per- 
ceive too  late  that  the  immense  crowd  which  surrounds  us  is  impatient 
to  hear  you,  and  you  must  yourself  reproach  me  with  delaying  the 
pleasure  you  will  experience  in  listening  to  him  who  has  a  right  to 
address  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole  French  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  in  the  name  of  an  old  friendship." 

This  speech  has  been  judged  somewhat  differently  by  different 
writers.  Some  say  that  it  was  thought  insipid  and  not  suitable 
to  the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  even  deemed  inferior  to  his  other 
productions,  because  this,  it  was  said,  was  his  own  composition, 
while  his  other  speeches  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  some 
skillful  subordinate.  Thiers  characterizes  the  speech  as  "  neat 
and  concise,"  while  Talleyrand  "  seemed  desirous  to  spare  the 
modesty  of  Bonaparte,  and  with  his  accustomed  intelligence,  to 
divine  how  the  hero  would  like  to  be  spoken  of  before  his  face. 
What  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  said  was  upon  all  lips,  and  was 
repeated  in  all  the  speeches  delivered  at  this  great  solemnity. 
Everybody  declared,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  young 
general  was  without  ambition,  so  afraid  were  they  that  he  had  it." 

As  to  Talleyrand's  habits  of  composition,  an  anecdote  is 
related,  which  may  very  probably  be  true,  though  the  authority 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.     One  day,  being  sent  for  nnex- 
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f  to  the  Directory,  Rewbel  ordered  him  to  write  there 

ately  a  report  upon  the  Barbary  States,  and  to  give 

I  advice  upon  an  important  affair  then  negotiating  at 

.     "  Here  are  paper  and  pens,"  said  Rewbel,  "  sit  down 

.  table  and  write  a  report."     The  minister  for  foreign 

immediately  began.     He  scribbled  away,  erased,  and 

his  paper  in  every  direction.     The  work  proceeded  but 

;  Rewbel  became  impatient,  and  treated  in  a  very  nnce- 

>a8  manner  the  minister  of  the  directorial  diplomacy. 

t  Talleyrand  informed  the  Director  that  such  a  work 

e  performed  only  with  a  cool  head,  and  in  the  silence  of 

let.     "  People  are  continually  coming  in  and  out  of  this 

said  he ;  "I  will  go  home,  and  in  a  very  short  time 

ack  what  you  require."     At  the  expiration  of  two  hours 

rered  to  the  Directory  an  excellent  report.     The  implica- 

that  some  one  else  wrote  it.     It  is  certain  that  Talley- 

Q  the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  successively  confided 

f  never  thought  proper  to  do  himself  that  which  might 

le  by  subordinate  agents.     He  gave  his  own  ideas  and 

Ations,  and  left  his  secretaries  to  give  them  a  suitable 

Napoleon  was  obliged  often  to  do  the  same,  though  in 

cases  his  secretaries  followed  his  dictation  as  closely 

sible. 

lile  *'  the  conqueror  of  Italy  "  was  in  Paris  at  this  time, 
nniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  occurred  ; 
jting  which  Napoleon  remarked  at  St.  Helena  : — "  It  was 
customary  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  execution 
Jois  XYI.,  at  which  Talleyrand  wished  that  I  should 
d.  I  replied,  that  I  had  no  public  functions  ;  that  I  did 
ike  the  ceremony  ;  that  f^tes  were  celebrated  for  victories, 
liat  the  victims  left  on  the  field  of  battle  were  lamented 
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with  tears  ;  that  celebrating  the  death  of  a  man  was  not  the 
policy  of  a  government,  but  that  of  a  faction.  Talleyrand 
maintained  that  it  was  just,  because  it  was  politic  ;  that  all 
countries  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  tyrants,  and  that  my 
presence  was  expected.  Aftei;  a  long  argument,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Institute  should  attend,  which  I  was  to  accompany  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  mechanics  to  which  I  belonged. 
Although  I  avoided  public  notice,  the  multitude,  which  paid  no 
attention  to  the  Directory,  but  had  waited  to  see  me  go  out,  filled 
the  air  with  cries  of,  *  Long  live  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy.' '' 

To  be  a  minister  under  the  Directory  at  the  time  Talleyrand 
took  office  was  no  sinecure.  The  state  of  public  affairs  was  in 
every  department  most  discouraging.  This  is  exhibited  in  a 
confidential  report,  which  he  himself  made  to  the  Directory, 
from  which  these  passages  are  given  : 

"  All  branches  of  the  public  service  suffer  ;  the  pay  of  the 
army  is  in  arrear  and  the  defenders  of  their  country  exist  in  the 
horrors  of  nakedness.  Their  courage  may,  from  one  moment  to* 
another,  become  unnerved  by  the  pressure  of  their  wants  ;  and 
this  causes  a  fearful  desertion  among  the  conscripts.  The 
hospitals  are  all  full,  and  in  want  of  the  most  essential  requisites, 
such  as  beds  and  medicines.  The  establishments  of  charity  are 
in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  the  most  indigent  cannot  get 
admittance  into  them  nor  receive  from  them  any  relief.  The 
creditors  of  the  State  and  the  public  contractors  refuse  to  make 
any  further  advances,  because  they  are  not  reimbursed,  or 
receive,  after  infinite  trouble,  only  small  sums  on  account  of 
what  is  due  to  them  ;  they  are  therefore  afraid  to  give  further 
credit,  and  their  example  deters  other  speculators  from  under- 
taking fresh  contracts.  The  roads  are  infested  with  malefactors, 
a  circumstance  which  in  some  parts  of  the  republic  interrupts 
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knications.  The  salaries  of  a  great  nnmber  of  public  men 
it  paid,  whence  resalts  the  crying  injustice  of  seeing  public 
B,  administrators,  and  magistrates,  in  many  places,  reduced 
bt,  or  the  alternative  of  suffering  shameful  exactions, 
is  a  part  of  France  where  robbery  and  murder  are  daily 
Itted,  as  if  in  pursuance  of  an  organized  system.  The 
deprived  of  the  necessary  funds  is  without  strength,  and 
rerless  to  apprehend  the  guilty  and  equally  so  to  prevent 
Irimes." 

Is  disorganized  condition  of  the  State  became  more 
lete  and  hopeless  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  for 
i.  He  had  sagaciously  perceived  that  the  "  pear  was  not 
Ipe,"  and  therefore  continued  to  surround  his  name  with 
(y  that  at  the  proper  time  it  might  merit  the  prominence, 
b  he  coveted. 

picture  of  the  Directory,  in  which  Talleyrand  is  made  to 

e,  was  sketched  by  Lavalette,  whom  Bonaparte  had  sent 

'aris,  previous  to  the  18th  Fructidor,  for  the  purpose  of 

jshing  him  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  affairs.     "  I 

our  five  kings  dressed  in  the  robes  of  Francis  I.,  his  hat, 

(>antaloons,  and  his  lace  ;  the  face  of  Lar6veillere  looked 

a  cork  upon  two  pins,  with  the  black  and  greasy  hair  of 

lion.     M.   de  Talleyrand,  in  pantaloons   of  the  color  of 

^lees,  sat  in  a  folding-chair,  at  the  feet  of  the  Director 

iras,  in  the  court  of  the  Petit  Luxembourg;  and  gravely 

tented  to  his  sovereigns  an  ambassador  from  the  Grand- 

ke  of  Tuscany,  while  the  French  were  eating  his  master's 

aer,  from  the  soup  to  the  cheese.      At  the  right  hand  there 

.•e  fifty  musicians,  and  singers  of  the  Opera;  and  the  actresses, 

r  all  dead  of  old  age,  roaring  a  patriotic  cantata.      Facing 

ift,  on  another  elevation,  there  were  two  hundred  young  and 
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beaatifal  women,  with  their  arms  and  bosoms  bare,  all  in  ecstacj 
at  the  majesty  of  our  Pentarcbj  and  the  happiness  of  the 
republic.  Thej  also  wore  tight  flesh-colored  pantaloons  with 
rings  on  their  toes  I  That  was  a  sight  that  never  will  be  seen 
again.  A  fortnight  after  this  magnificent  f§te,  thousands  of 
families  wept  over  their  banished  fathers;  forty-eight  depart- 
ments were  deprived  of  their  representatives  ;  and  forty  edi- 
tors of  newspapers  were  forced  to  go  and  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Elbe,  the  Sinnamari,  or  the  Ohio.  It  would  be  a  curious 
disquisition  to  seek  to  discover  what  really  were  at  that  time 
the  republic  and  liberty  1" 

The  Directors,  after  their  success  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  pur- 
sued a  system  of  most  despotic  measures.  Among  other  acts 
of  tyranny,  they  promulgated  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law  for 
the  banishment  of  the  nobles  and  priests,  who  had,  in  consid- 
able  numbers,  returned  to  France.  The  nobles  were  to  be 
considered  as  foreigners,  and  to  be  required,  in  order  to  recover 
their  quality  as  citizens,  to  submit  to  severe  terms  of  naturali- 
zation. An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  those  who  had 
usefully  served  the  republic  in  the  armies  or  the  administration. 
Barras,  who  was  a  noble,  and  his  friends,  including  Talleyrand, 
were  saved  in  consequence  of  this  exception.  Says  Alison  : — 
"  Two  hundred  thousand  persons  at  once  fell  under  the  lash  of 
these  severe  enactments.  Their  effect  upon  France  was  in  the 
last  degree  disastrous.  The  miserable  emigrants  fled  a  second 
time,  in  crowds,  from  the  country  of  which  they  were  beginning 
to  taste  the  sweets  ;  and  society,  which  was  reviving  from  the 
horrors  of  Jacobin  sway,  was  again  prostrated  under  its  fury. 
Finally,  the  councils  openly  avowed  a  national  bankruptcy  ; 
they  cut  off  forever  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  of  France^ 
closing  thus  a  sanguinary  revolution  by  the  extinction  of 
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m,    the   banishment  of  virtae,    and  the   violation  of 
I  faith.'' 

ring  the  reign  of  the  Directory,  society  at  Paris  presented 

^lar  appearance.    Even  the  parties  given  bj  the  aristo- 

were  destitute  of  aristocratic  etiquette.    People  had 

3d  so  crnellj  daring  the  terror,  that  they  thought  them- 

happy  in  being  able  to  breathe.      Freedom  did   not 

exist,  but  people  imagined  themselves  free  when  they  com- 

the  present  with  the  past.    The  great  advantage  enjoyed 

d  Directory,  was,  that  it  succeeded  the  Convention.    All 

B  of  society,  thus  thrown  together  in  confusion,  sought 

0  distinguish  themselves  from  each  other  than  to  enjoy  the 

ares  of  life  together  ;  and  balls  were  established,  as  well 

ubs.    But  very  few  persons  were  rich  enough  to  give 

did  parties  at  home  ;  others  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal 

affluence.    Therefore  a  sort  of  association  for  amusement 

brmed,  which  gave  rise  to  subscription  balls,  where  ladies 

e  ancient  rigime  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their 

nes,  by  contrasting  their  graceful  and  elegant  simplicity 

the  gorgeous  toilets  of  vulgar  parvenueSf  raised  to  sudden 

8nce  by  government  contracts  and  stock-jobbing.    The 

dduals  of  this  class,  thus  suddenly  elevated,  sought  to 

ih  their  manners  somewhat,  but  could  not  entirely  shake 

heir  native  coarseness  ;  so  that  Talleyrand  said  of  them: — 

is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  have  not  long  trod  upon 

>ets."    He  never  danced,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  but 

1  the  period  of  the  Directory,  the  balls  given  by  him  were 

inguished,  above  all  others,  for  their  good  taste,  and  espe- 

ly  for  the  graceful  reception  every  one  was  sure  to  meet. 

ras,  therefore,  considered  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  obtain  an 

1* 
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inyitatioQ  to  them,  and  an  exqaisite  of  that  time  felt  quite  prond 
when  he  could  saj  to  his  friends — **  I  was  last  night  at  Tallej- 
rand's  ball." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Talleyrand's  fondness   for  play, 
and  his  love  of  luxury  and  splendor,  frequently  involved  him 
very  deeply  in  debt.     On  such  authority  as  accompanies  many 
of  the  anecdotes  regarding  him,  the  following  one  is  related,  as 
illustrative  of  the  perfect  politeness  and  coolness   he  could 
exhibit,  under  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  inflictions  to  men  in 
his  condition — an  importunate  creditor.     When  he  took  office, 
his  resources  were  very  slender.      His   situation,   however, 
obliged  him  to  keep  up  a  certain  state,  and  a  carriage  became 
indispensable.     As  the  equipages  with  which  the  Directory  fur- 
nished its  ministers  were  of  truly  republican  simplicity,  Talleyrand 
had  a  very  elegant  white  carriage  built  for  his  private  use,  and 
very  shortly  his  taste  became  an  object  of  general  admiration 
But  this  carriage  had  been  purchased  on  credit,  and  at  last  the 
coachmaker  became  pressing  for  his  money  ;  still  none  was. 
forthcoming,  and  one  day,  this  impatient  creditor,  summoning 
up  all  his  courage,  glided  unperceived  into  the  hotel  whilst  the 
porter  had  his  back  turned,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
minister's  ante-chamber.     He  had  seen  the  elegant  carriage, 
the  bill  for  which  he  held  in  his  pocket,  standing  before  the 
steps  leading  to  Talleyrand's  apartment.    There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  minister  was  just  going  out.     The  coachmaker 
placed  himself  in  a  corner  ;  the  doors  of  the  minister's  apart- 
ment were  thrown  open,  and  the  tradesman  advanced  with  his 
bill  in  his  hand,  demanding  his  due. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  just,"  replied  Talleyrand  ;  ''  I  am  in 
your  debt,  and  you  must  be  paid." 
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th  !  Citizen  Minister,  how  greatly  am  I  obliged  to  yon  ! 
knes  are  so  hard!  Yon  would  really  confer  an  obligation 
me." 

bere  is  no  obligation  in  the  business  ;  when  a  man  is  in 
he  mnst  pay. " 

th  this  sort  of  conyersation,  the  minister  reached  his  car- 

fwhen  the  coach-maker  said  to  him: — 

Ton  will  pay  me,  Citizen  Minister,  but  when?'' 

Fhen  ?    Yon  are  really  very  curious  1"  said  Talleyrand, 

Ig  himself  quietly  in  the  carriage.     A  footman  in  blue — 

were  no  liveries  at  that  period — closed  the  door,  leaving 

Bortified  coach-maker  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  remarking 

his  carriage  ran  smoothly  on  the  pavement. 

Ith  respect  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  Bonaparte  had 

dted    Talleyrand.      The   latter   wrote  to  him— "  With 

td  to  Egypt,  your  ideas  upon  the  subject  are  great,  and 

utility  must  be  admitted.     I  will  write  to  you  further 

the  subject,  and  I  limit  this  communication  to  telling 

that  if  the  conquest  of  Egypt   were   effected,   it  would 

it  the  intrigues  of  the  Russian  and  the  British,  so  often 

wed  in  that  unfortunate  country.^'     Talleyrand  also  fur. 

id  Bonaparte,  from  his  oflBce,  papers  relating  to  Egypt, 

»ining  much  information  collected  by  Magallon,  Consul- 

eral  of  the  republic  in  that  country. 

he  old  powers  of  Europe  acknowledged  the  revolution  only 

in  their  thrones  were  menaced  by  the  military  successes  of 

reau,  Hoche,  and  Bonaparte.     At  the  time  Talleyrand  took 

rge  of  the  foreign  office,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  formed 

ities  of  amity  with  France.     While  he  labored  in  the  service 

revolutionary  power,  it  was  his  favorite  theory  that  the 

ifdon  of  France  was  the  emancipation  of  nations,  and  the 
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eRtablishment  of  peace  upon  the  basis  of  constitational  liberty. 
And  he  ever  took  advantage  of  his  position  as  the  chief  of 
the  diplomacy  of  his  country,  to  endeavor  to  realize  this  theory. 
His  policy  may  not  always  have  been  in  consistency  with  so 
benevolent  and  noble  a  political  design,  and  his  own  wishes  and 
purposes  were,  undoubtedly,  often  overruled  by  the  executive 
power,  which  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  ;  yet,  his  strenu- 
ous efforts,  in  numerous  instances,  to  prevent  or  to  conclude 
hostilities,  by  the  establishment  of  strong  guaranties  of  peace, 
were  no  less  honorable  to  his  heart,  than  they  were  creditable 
to  his  skill. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  aa  minister— Directions  to  diplomatic  agents — Oorruption  and  weakness  of  the 
story— Treatment  of  the  United  States — ^Nayal  war — ^Talleyrand's  rapacity — 
mpts  to  extort  money  from  the  American  commissioners — Si6yes  a  Director — 
da  on  Talleyrand— Forced  to  resign — Obliged  to  publish  a  defence  of  Mma^if, 

IE  pacific  temper  of  TallejraDd,  just  spoken  of,  did  not  by 

means  render  him  incapable  of  a  hearty  patriotism,  ready 

idore  the  evils  of  war  in  defence  of  French  principles  and 

te.    He  partook  somewhat    of   the  embittered    feeling, 

revalent  among  his  countrymen,  toward  England,  now  that 

policy  of  the  goyemment  of  that  country  had  become  settled 

a  fixed  antagonism  to  tlio  revolution,  and  to  the  progress 

ilepublican  sentiments.     He,  moreover,  had  some  personal 

les  for  hostility  to  the  administration  of  Pitt.     Under  his 

ction,  therefore,  in  January,  IT 98,  a  circular  letter  was 

ressed  to  all  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  of  the 

Dch  republic,  which  contained  some  remarkable  sentiments 

,  instructions.    Some  extracts  will  evince  its  character. 

'  Of  all  the  powers  coalesced  against  French  liberty.  Great 

tain  alone  remains  to  be  conquered.    She  is  our  eternal 

my.    A  powerful  expedition  is  preparing  against  her.    The 

ional  wish  hastens  this  armament.     All  the  trusty  servants, 

the  functionaries  of  government  ought  to  aid  on  this  occasion, 

i  views  of  the  Directory.    In  a  word,  every  part  of  the  French 

nblic  ought  at  this  moment  to  wage  war  against  Great 
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Britain.  In  this  general  movement,  yon  cannot,  yon  mnst  not 
remain  inactive  ;  yon  must,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  notable 
share  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  You  know  that  during 
a  considerable  time,  the  diplomatic  weapon,  terrible  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  ministry,  has  remained  blunt  and  power- 
less in  ours.  The  Executive  Directory  is  determined  to  restore 
to  this  department  its  pomp  and  vigor.  The  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio  shall  mark  that  epoch  ;  the  congress  of  Radstadt  shall 
seal  it,  and  you  must  each  of  you  lend  your  aid. 

"  Now,  citizens,  each  of  you,  undoubtedly,  has  formed  an 
idea  of  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  French  republic. 
Foreign  nations  are  aware  of  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  remind  yoa 
that  you  represent  the  first  nation  in  Europe — a  nation  com- 
posed of  thirty  millions  of  men,  and  whom  nothing  on  the 
continent  has  been  able  to  resist.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  Great  Britain,  a  power  inferior  in  means  and  material 
strength,  even  during  the  monarchy,  has  for  more  than  a 
century  past  counteracted  in  everything,  and  even  succeeded 
in  humbling  France  ?  Her  insular  situation,  and  that  notion 
of  freedom  of  which  she  boasts,  have  not  contributed  alone 
to  so  unaccountable  a  result.  It  has  been  principally  the  efiFect 
of  the  diplomatic  system  pursued  by  her  councils.  But  this 
very  strength  is  fictitious,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  power.  It  is 
easy  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  of  it,  by  reading  the 
history  of  England  since  that  nation  first  meddled  with  the 
affau's  of  Europe.  It  was  their  Protector,  Cromwell,  who  first 
gave  a  character  to  their  diplomacy.  Calling  to  his  aid  the 
vigorous  and  republican  pen  of  the  celebrated  Milton,  Cromwell 
dared  to  speak  to  all  the  cabinets  in  their  own  haughty 
language,  which,  ever  since  that  period,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Jai  always  kept  up,  and  which,  being  at  first  merely  the 
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pit  boast  of  a  too  saccessfol  nsarper,  appeared  afterward 
lergetic  and  proud  accents  of  a  people  calling  themselves 
The  goyernments  of  Earope,  inyolved  in  wars,  the  long 
^  of  which  began  and  terminated  the  age  of  Loois  XIY., 
jht  those  extremely  powerful  who  gave  themselves  ont  as 
The  J  suffered  themselves  to  be  awed,  and  yielded, 
at  examination,  to  the  pretensions  of  a  court  which 
oded  with  threats. 

Cake  a  resolution.  Citizens,  to  answer  worthily  the  calls 
or  high  mission  1  Let  the  pen  and  language  of  French 
iation  correspond  with  the  courage,  and  help  the  swords 
r  defenders. 

nie  more  the  British  agents  show  themselves  impetuous, 

and  stirring,  the  more  you  ought  to  show  honesty,  frank- 

and  that  moderation  which,  much  more  than  haughtiness,  is 

characteristic  of  true  power.    Watch  all  their  actions ; 

snt  their  contriving  any  new  plot  against  the  republic ; 

hem  meet  you  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  in  their  way. 

iw  them  unceasingly  even  to  the  interior  of  foreign  cabinets; 

f  how  to  attack  them  in  their  last  intrenchments.     Be 

it  to  discover,  and  careful  to  prevent  their  dark  cabals,  the 

mnies  and  intrigues,  the  perfidious  snares  and  frightful 

ects  which  their  secret  agency  vainly  attempts  to  conceal. 

not  cease  to  act  against  their  influence,  not  by  petty 

ianeries  and  triflmg  means,  but  by  rational  and  wise  repre- 

tations." 

Palleyrand's  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  Directory, 
hout  doubt,  imparted  a  temporary  strength  to  that  inher- 
ly  incapable  form  of  government.  But  diplomacy  could  not 
ik  miracles  for  a  system  which  did  not  and  could  not  retain 
5  public  confidence  ;  neither  could  any  man,  possessed  erea 
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of  the  highest  genius,  save  the  State,  if  condemned  to  fill  a 
subordinate  station.  As  Si^yes  truly  observed,  **  we  want  a 
head  and  a  sword."  Whether  he  meant  that  the  two  shoald 
be  combined  in  one  indiyidual,  is  not  clear  ;  bnt  they  soon 
found  that  combination  in  Bonaparte.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
that  the  government  was  daily  growing  more  weak  and 
corrupt,  and  that  it  must  soon  give  way  to  some  new  form,  and 
be  administered  by  a  more  vigorous  hand.  While  the  capacity 
of  Talleyrand  was  important,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  influence 
contributed  to  the  purity,  justice,  and  moral  dignity  of  the 
administration.  This  must  be  the  conviction  produced  by  an 
examination  of  his  management  of  the  following  affair,  pertain- 
ing strictly  to  his  own  department. 

Democratic  sympathies,  in  spite  of  great  dissimilarities,  drew 
the  United  States  and  France  together.  Yet  the  policy  of  the 
Directory  was  so  unjust  and  arrogant,  that  without  any  actual 
declaration  of  war,  the  two  countries  were  engaged  in  frequent 
hostile  meetings  upon  the  ocean  during  the  years  IT 98  and 
IT 99.  The  origin  of  these  difficulties  was  a  decree  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government,  issued  in  January,  IT 98,  which 
directed  "  that  all  ships,  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  English  merchandise,  should  be  held  lawful  prize, 
whoever  was  the  proprietor  of  that  merchandise,  which  should 
be  held  contraband  from  the  single  circumstance  of  its  coming 
from 'England,  or  from  any  of  its  foreign  settlements;  that  the 
harbors  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all  vessels  which  had 
so  much  as  touched  at  an  English  harbor,  and  that  neutral 
sailors  found  on  board  English  Yessels  should  be  put  to  death  *' 
As  the  United  States  were  at  this  time  the  great  neutral  car- 
riers of  the  world,  this  iniquitous  decree  struck  at  a  vital  point 
in  their  maritime  power.    The  French  depredations  upon  their 
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jlected  commerce  soon  became  immense.      Exceedingly 

|ant  to  break  the  bonds  of  ancient  amity,  the  American  gov- 

fOit  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  authorizing  measures  of 

pition,  and  sent  commissioners  to  Paris  to  remonstrate 

It  the  coarse  of  the  Directory.    While  Talleyrand  must 

taly  have  acquiesced  in  these  measures,  we  would  not  hold 

I  any  special  degree  responsible  for  their  enactment ;  but 

e  further  prosecution  of  the  controversy,  he,  from  his 

f>n,  acquired  an  indiyidual  prominence,  and  displayed  a 

I  most  unworthy  and   ui^'ust.     The  American  .enyoys, 

)  an  audience  with  the  Directory,  were  approached  by  Tal- 

iid  and  his  agents  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  that 

kvenue  to  justice  could  be  opened  only  by  money.    The 

4  report  of  the  plenipotentiaries  reveals  the  whole  of  this 

Qorable  intrigue.     In  this  report,  it  is  stated  that  *'  on 

I8th  of  October,  the  plenipotentiary  Pinckney  received  a 

from  the  secret  agent  of  M.  Talleyrand,  M.  Bellarni.    He 

ed  us  that  Citizen  Talleyrand  had  the  highest  esteem  for 

rica  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  was 

anxious  for  the  reconciliation  with  France.     He  added, 

with  that  view,  some  of  the  most  offensive  passages  in  the 

jh  of  President  Adams  must  be  expunged,  and  a  dorueur  of 

000  dollars  ptU  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Talleyrand  for  the  use 

ie  Tkrectors;  and  a  large  loan  furnished  by  America  to 

ice.      On  the  20th,  the  same  subject  was  resumed  in  the 

i;ments  of  the  plenipotentiary,  and  on  this  occasion,  beside 

secret  agent,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talleyrand  was  present; 

expunging  of  the  passages  was  again  insisted  on,  and  it  was 

ed,  that,  after  that,  money  was  the  principal  object.     His 

ds  were,  '  We  must  have  money,  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

the  21st,  at  a  third  conference,  the  sum  was  fixed  at 
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82,000,000  fraucs  (6,400,000  dollars,  as  a  loan,  secured  on  the 
Dutch  contributions,  and  a  gratification  of  250,000  dollars  in 
the  form  of  a  douceur  to  the  Directory.^'  At  a  sobseqnent 
meeting  on  the  2Tth  of  October,  the  same  secret  agent  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  yon  mistake  the  point ;  you  say  nothing  of  the 
money  you  are  to  give.  You  make  no  offer  of  money.  On  that 
point  you  are  not  explicit.^''  "  We  are  explicit  enough,"  replied 
the  American  envoys  ;  "  we  will  not  give  you  one  farthing ; 
and  before  coming  here,  we  should  haye  thought  such  an  offer 
as  you  now  propose  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mortal  insult.'' 
When  the  American  envoys  published  this  statement,  Talley- 
rand disavowed  all  the  proceedings  of  these  secret  agents ;  but 
M.  Bellarni  published  a  declaration,  "  that  he  had  neither  said, 
written,  nor  done  a  siiigle  thing  without  the  orders  of  Citizen 
Talleyrand^  When  these  disgraceful  offers' were  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  they  were  informed,  "  that  if 
they  would  only  pay,  by  way  of  fees,  just  as  they  would  to  a 
lawyer  who  should  plead  their  cause,  the  sum  required  for  the 
private  use  of  the  Directory,  they  might  remain  at  Paris  until 
they  had  received  further  orders  from  America  as  to  the  loan 
required  for  government."  Of  course,  without  submitting  to 
any  such  conditions,  degrading  to  their  own  country  as  well 
as  to  the  Frenchmen  who  proposed  them,  the  American  repre- 
sentatives departed  for  home,  and  the  singular  state  of  quasi  war 
still  continued,  until  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  quickly  and 
honorably  settled  the  dispute,  and  made  reparation  for  the 
injuries  committed. 

Whether,  throughout  this  transaction,  Talleyrand  acted 
really  under  arrangements  with  the  Directors  in  this  persisting 
effort  to  extort  money,  or  was  availing  himself  of  tiieir  name 
for  his  private  emolument,  the  whole  affair  in  every  aspect 
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B  his  character  in  no  admu*able  light.     The  rights  of 
idaals  were  disregarded,  their  property  was  seized,  and,  if 
ing,  their  lives  were  sacrificed,  under  an  ill-controlled 
in  of  privateering,  when  the  chief  Minister  of  State  was 
Ing  to  barter  awaj  the  influence  and  dignity  of  his  office 
be  gold  of  an  ancient  and  an  injured  ally.     Gerttyjnly,  a 
),'at  least,  of  these  coveted  bribes  was  to  go  into  the  hands 
e  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     Without  doubt,  his  influence 
the  Directory,  on  a  subject  which  thus  came  within  the 
re  of  his  special  administration,  was  supreme  and  decisive 
i  disagreed  with  his  masters  on  the  justice  of  the  commercial 
y  adopted,  he  should  either  have  resigned,  or  gratuitously 
gladly  labored  for  its  alteration.     He  would  then  have 
:  both  the  admirable  advocate,  and  the  honored  dispenser 
he  justice  of  his  country.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  sustained 
policy  of  the  government,  as  founded  in  right,  and  sauc- 
ed by  international  law,  then  he  is  on  the  other  horn  of  the 
nma — willing  to  sell  the  just  rights  of  his  country.     Well 
the  Directory  merit  the  universal  distrust  and  contempt, 
rhich  it  was  now  the  object,  when  the  most  capable  man  in 
councils  was  so  manifestly  open  to  corruption, 
.lie  Hanse  Towns  fell  under  the  same  maritime  despotism, 
hout  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  resist  it  with  suc- 
8.     They  obtained  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  high  seas 
jafety,  only  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  to  the  men  who 
d  the  powers  of  government  in  France. 
By  one  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Directory,  Si^yes 
tained  a  seat  in  that  body.     The  condition  on  which  he  took 
ice  was  the  removal  of  Talleyrand  from  the  ministry.     They 
nre  fast  friends  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
BTolation ;  bat  Si^yes  had  lately,  for  some  reason,  become 
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cold  and  distant  toward  his  former  colleague.  Talleyrand's 
inflaence  was  rapidly  on  the  wane  ;  and,  most  unjustly,  the 
faults  of  the  entire  government  were  charged  upon  him.  His 
diplomacy  had,  indeed,  been  baffled.  The  Congress  of  Radstadt 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
hopes  of  a  general  peace  were  dissipated.  The  conferences, 
which  had  been  opened  at  Liile  with  Great  Britain  herself,  had 
led  to  no  pacific  result.  Europe,  which  had  been  on  the  eve 
of  pacification,  was  again  in  flames,  and  the  combination  against 
France  was  more  formidable  than  ever.  The  Mediterranean, 
traversed  in  triumph  by  the  fleet  of  Nelson,  rolled  between 
France  and  her  greatest  general.  All  these  complicated 
difficulties  were  ascribed  to  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  There  was  a  unanimous  expression 
of  reproaches  and  of  serious  charges  against  him.  Some 
maintained  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XVIII. ; 
and  so  certain  did  they  profess  to  be  of  the  terms,  that  they 
asserted,  that  he  was  to  restore  that  prince  to  the  throne  in 
consideration  of  receiving  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year,  or  twelve  millions  at  once.  Others  maintained  that 
valuable  estates  were  also  to  be  added. «  However,  thg  royalists 
were  full  as  fierce  in  their  attacks  as  the  republicans;  so  that  the 
charges  of  the  one  party  seemed  rebutted  by  those  of  the  other. 
The  press  enjoyed  full  freedom  at  that  period,  as  an  extract 
will  evince  : 

''  It  is  said,  and  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  that  our 
squadron,  that  is  to  say,  the  unfortunate  remains  of  our  navy, 
is  actually  placed  in  deposit  at  Carthagena,  with  our  good  and 
naturally  sincere  ally,  the  King  of  Spain  ;  whilst  toward  the 
north  a  formidable  army,  belonging  to  another  of  our  good 
friends,  the  King  of  Prussia,  appears  quite  ready  to  take  as  a 
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lit  and  nnder  its  royal  safeguard,  certain  portions,  no 

t  diplomatically  disposed  of,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

*    We  will  ask  Talleyrand,  since  he  still  so  conveniently 

6  the  ministry  of  marine  to  that  for  foreign  affairs,  whether 

rery  satisfactory  coincidence  we  have  just  exposed  is  the 

fe  of  mere  chance,  or  whether  there  exists  with  our  good 

I  a  project  similar  to  that  of  1*791,  a  pacific  Tnezzo  termine 

h  would  consist  in  interposing  their  kind  offices  to  guarantee 

B  our  ancient  limits.    Perhaps,  as  an  especial  favor,  there 

mething  more  :  the  safe  return  of  our  navy  to  France— for 

f  all  we  conceive  this  country  to  be  its  proper  place — on 

simple  condition  of  accepting  a  regular  government  for  a 

t  time,  otherwise   *    *    *    confiscation  of  the  fleet  for  the 

sfit  of  the  good  cause,  and  the  Russians  at  Paris.    Pray, 

eyrand,  give  us  some  explanation  of  all  this." 

'alleyrand  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Directory  ;  but 

;  body  at  first  declined  to  accept  it,  and  he  made,  an  attempt 

reather  the  storm.     But  his  opponents  only  redoubled  their 

rtions,  and  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield,  and  to  demand  a 

ase  from  the  responsibilities  of  an  office,  in  which  he  had 

uired  both  popularity  and  unpopularity.     The  reply  to  his 

imunication  was  as  follows  : 

'The  Executive  Directory,  Citizen  Minister,  had  received 

I  resignation  you  addressed  to  it  on  the  25th  of  Messidor 

t.    In  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  your  demand  to  the 

ne  effect,  it  has  accepted  your  resignation,  and  bestowed 

or  office  upon  Citizen  Reiuhart,  minister  plenipotentiary  at 

e  Helvetic  republic.    The  Directory  considers  it  an  act  of 

.stice  to  express  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  how  greatly  it  is 

tisfied  with  the  unremitting  zeal,  mic  Tirtne,  and  enlightened 

lowledge  yon  have  displayed  both  in  the  duties  of  jour 
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Britain.  In  this  general  movement,  you  cannot,  you  must  not 
remain  inactive ;  you  must,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  notable 
share  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Tou  know  that  during 
a  considerable  tune,  the  diplomatic  weapon,  terrible  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  ministry,  has  remained  blunt  and  power- 
less in  ours.  The  Executive  Directory  is  determined  to  restore 
to  this  department  its  pomp  and  vigor.  The  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio  shall  mark  that  epoch  ;  the  congress  of  Radstadt  shall 
seal  it,  and  you  must  each  of  you  lend  your  aid. 

"  Now,  citizens,  each  of  you,  undoubtedly,  has  formed  an 
idea  of  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  French  republic. 
Foreign  nations  are  aware  of  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  remind  you 
that  you  represent  the  first  nation  in  Europe — a  nation  com- 
posed of  thirty  millions  of  men,  and  whom  nothing  on  the 
continent  has  been  able  to  resist.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  Great  Britain,  a  power  inferior  in  means  and  material 
strength,  even  during  the  monarchy,  has  for  more  than  a 
century  past  counteracted  in  everything,  and  even  succeeded 
in  humbling  France  ?  Her  insular  situation,  and  that  notion 
of  freedom  of  which  she  boasts,  have  not  contributed  alone 
to  so  unaccountable  a  result.  It  has  been  principally  the  effect 
of  the  diplomatic  system  pursued  by  her  councils.  But  this 
very  strength  is  fictitious,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  power.  It  is 
easy  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  of  it,  by  reading  the 
history  of  England  since  that  nation  first  meddled  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  their  Protector,  Cromwell,  who  first 
gave  a  character  to  their  diplomacy.  Calling  to  his  aid  the 
vigorous  and  republican  pen  of  the  celebrated  Milton,  Cromwell 
dared  to  speak  to  all  the  cabinets  in  their  own  haughty 
language,  which,  ever  since  that  period,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James  has  always  kept  up,  and  which,  being  at  first  merely  tha 
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^nt  boast  of  a  too  saccessfol  asarper,  appeared  afterward 
energetic  and  prood  accents  of  a  people  calling  themselyea 
.  The  governments  of  Earope,  involved  in  wars,  the  long 
BS  of  which  began  and  terminated  the  age  of  Loots  XIY., 
ight  those  extremely  powerful  who  gave  themselves  oat  as 
I.  They  soffered  themselves  to  be  awed,  and  yielded, 
float  examination,  to  the  pretensions  of  a  coort  which 
^nded  with  threats. 

'Make  a  resolution,  Citizens,  to  answer  worthily  the  ca 
four  high  mission  !     Let  the  pen  and  language  of  French 
otiation  correspond  with  the  courage,  and  help  the  swords 
rar  defenders. 

^  The  more  the  British  agents  show  themselves  impetnoos, 

e,  and  stirring,  the  more  you  ought  to  show  honesty,  frank- 

B,  and  that  moderation  which,  much  more  than  haaghtiness,  is 

characteristic  of  true  power.    Watch  all  their  actions ; 

vent  their  contriving  any  new  plot  against  the  republic  ; 

them  meet  yon  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  in  their  way. 

How  them  unceasingly  even  to  the  interior  of  foreign  cabinets; 

)w  how  to  attack  them  in  their  last  intrenchments.     Be 

ent  to  discover,  and  careful  to  prevent  their  dark  cabals,  the 

amnies  and  intrigues,  the  perfidious  snares  and  frightful 

)jects  which  their  secret  agency  vainly  attempts  to  conceal. 

)  not  cease  to  act  against  their  influence,  not  by  petty 

icaneries  and  trifling  means,  but  by  rational  and  wise  repre- 

tttations." 

Talleyrand's  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  Directory, 
ithout  doubt,  imparted  a  temporary  strength  to  that  inher- 
itly  incapable  form  of  government.  But  diplomacy  coold  not 
ork  miracles  for  a  system  which  did  not  and  could  not  retain 
le  public  confidence  ;  neither  c      1 1      man,  posseflsed  e? 
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of  the  highest  genins,  save  the  State,  if  condemned  to  fill  a 
sabordinate  station.  As  Si^yes  truly  observed,  *'  we  want  a 
head  and  a  sword."  Whether  he  meant  that  the  two  should 
be  combined  in  one  indiyidnal,  is  not  clear  ;  bnt  they  soon 
fonnd  that  combination  in  Bonaparte.  It  was  obvions  to  all 
that  the  goyernment  was  daily  growing  more  weak  and 
cormpt,  and  that  it  must  soon  give  way  to  some  new  form,  and 
be  administered  by  a  more  vigorous  hand.  While  the  capacity 
of  Talleyrand  was  important,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  influence 
contribnted  to  the  purity,  justice,  and  moral  dignity  of  the 
administration.  This  must  be  the  conviction  produced  by  an 
examination  of  his  management  of  the  following  affair,  pertain- 
ing strictly  to  his  own  department. 

Democratic  sympathies,  in  spite  of  great  dissimilarities,  drew 
the  United  States  and  Prance  together.  Yet  the  policy  of  the 
Directory  was  so  unjnst  and  arrogant,  that  without  any  actual 
declaration  of  war,  the  two  countries  were  engaged  in  frequent 
hostile  meetings  upon  the  ocean  during  the  years  1*798  and 
1199.  The  origin  of  these  difficulties  was  a  decree  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government,  issued  in  January,  1198,  which 
directed  "  that  all  ships,  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  English  merchandise,  should  be  held  lawful  prize, 
whoever  was  the  proprietor  of  that  merchandise,  which  should 
be  held  contraband  from  the  single  circumstance  of  its  coming 
from 'England,  or  from  any  of  its  foreign  settlements;  that  the 
harbors  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all  vessels  which  had 
so  much  as  touched  at  an  English  harbor,  and  that  neutral 
sailors  found  on  board  English  yessels  should  he  put  to  death.^' 
As  the  United  States  were  at  this  time  the  great  neutral  car- 
riers of  the  world,  this  iniquitous  decree  struck  at  a  vital  point 
in  their  maritime  power.    The  French  depredations  npon  their 
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tected  commerce  soon  became  immense.      Exceedingly 

ant  to  break  the  bonds  of  ancient  amitj,  the  American  gov- 

iit  proceeded  very  cantioosly  in  authorizing  measures  of 

ition,  and  sent  commissioners  to  Paris  to  remonstrate 

It  the  course  of  the  Directory.    While  Talleyrand  must 

nly  have  acquiesced  in  these  measures,  we  would  not  hold 

i  any  special  degree  responsible  for  their  enactment;  but 

b  further  prosecution  of  the  controYersy,  he,  from  his 

»n,  acquired  an  indlTldual  prominence,  and  displayed  a 

most  unworthy  and   unjust.     The  American  .envoys, 

1  an  audience  with  the  Directory,  were  approached  by  Tal- 

kI  and  his  agents  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  that 

.yenue  to  justice  could  be  opened  only  by  money.    The 

I  report  of  the  plenipotentiaries  reveals  the  whole  of  this 

aorable  intrigue.    In  this  report,  it  is  stated  that  ^'  on 

iSth  of  October,  the  plenipotentiary  Pinckney  received  a 

from  the  secret  agent  of  M.  Talleyrand,  M.  Bellarni.    He 

ed  us  that  Citizen  Talleyrand  had  the  highest  esteem  for 

rica  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  was 

anxious  for  the  reconciliation  with  France.     He  added, 

with  that  view,  some  of  the  most  offensive  passages  in  the 

ih  of  President  Adams  must  be  expunged,  and  a  douceur  of 

000  dollars  put  at  the  disposal  of  M,  Talleyrand  for  the  use 

he  Pirectors;  and  a  large  loan  furnished  by  America  to 

ice.      On  the  20th,  the  same  subject  was  resumed  in  the 

rtments  of  the  plenipotentiary,  and  on  this  occasion,  beside 

secret  agent,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talleyrand  was  present; 

expunging  of  the  passages  was  again  insisted  on,  and  it  was 

ed,  that,  after  that,  money  was  the  principal  object.     His 

"ds  were,  '  We  most  have  money,  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

the  21st,  at  a  third  conference,  the  som  was  fixed  at 
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82,000,000  fraucs  (6,400,000  dollars,  as  a  loan,  secured  on  the 
Dutch  contributions f  and  a  gratification  of  250,000  dollars  in 
the  form  of  a  douceur  to  the  Directory.^'  At  a  snbseqnent 
meeting  on  the  2'7th  of  October,  the  same  secret  agent  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  you  mistake  the  point ;  you  say  nothing  of  the 
money  you  are  to  give.  You  make  no  offer  of  money.  On  that 
point  you  are  not  explicit J^  "  We  are  explicit  enough,"  replied 
the  American  envoys  ;  "  we  will  not  give  you  one  farthing ; 
and  before  coming  here,  we  should  have  thought  such  an  offer 
as  you  now  propose  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mortal  insult.'' 
When  the  American  envoys  published  this  statement,  Talley- 
rand disavowed  all  the  proceedings  of  these  secret  agents ;  but 
M.  Bellarni  published  a  declaration,  "  that  he  had  neither  said^ 
written,  nor  dom  a  siiigle  thing  without  the  orders  of  Citizen 
TaUeyrandJ^  When  these  disgraceful  offers'were  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  they  were  informed,  "  that  if 
they  would  only  pay,  by  way  of  fees,  just  as  they  would  to  a 
lawyer  who  should  plead  their  cause,  the  sum  required  for  the 
private  use  of  the  Directory,  they  might  remain  at  Paris  until 
they  had  received  further  orders  from  America  as  to  the  loan 
required  for  government."  Of  course,  without  submitting  to 
any  such  conditions,  degrading  to  their  own  country  as  well 
as  to  the  Frenchmen  who  proposed  them,  the  American  repre- 
sentatives departed  for  home,  and  the  singular  state  of  ^va^  war 
still  continued,  until  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  quickly  and 
honorably  settled  the  dispute,  and  made  reparation  for  the 
injuries  committed. 

Whether,  throughout  this  transaction,  Talleyrand  acted 
really  under  arrangements  with  the  Directors  in  this  persisting 
effort  to  extort  money,  or  was  availing  himself  of  tiieir  name 
for  his  private  emolument,  the  whole  affair  in  dvery  aspect 
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B  his  character  in  no  admirable  light.     The  rights  of 

(daals  were  disregarded,  their  property  was  seized,  and,  if 

ing,  their  lives  were  sacrificed,  nnder  an  ill-controlled 

in  of  privateering,  when  the  chief  Minister  of  State  was 

ing  to  barter  away  the  influence  and  dignity  of  his  office 

lie  gold  of  an  ancient  and  an  injured  ally.     Gerttyjnly,  a 

I,  at  least,  of  these  coveted  bribes  was  to  go  into  the  hands 

e  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     Without  doubt,  his  influence 

the  Directory,  on  a  subject  which  thus  came  within  the 

re  of  his  special  administration,  was  supreme  and  decisive 

\  disagreed  with  his  masters  on  the  justice  of  the  commercial 

y  adopted,  he  should  either  have  resigned,  or  gratuitously 

gladly  labored  for  its  alteration.     He  would  then  have 

j  both  the  admirable  advocate,  and  the  honored  dispenser 

he  justice  of  his  country.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  sustained 

policy  of  the  government,  as  founded  in  right,  and  sanc- 

icd  by  international  law,  then  he  is  on  the  other  horn  of  the 

tama — willing  to  sell  the  just  rights  of  his  country.     Well 

the  Directory  merit  the  universal  distrust  and  contempt, 

rhich  it  was  now  the  object,  when  the  most  capable  man  in 

councils  was  so  manifestly  open  to  corruption. 

ilie  Hanse  Towns  fell  under  the  same  maritime  despotism, 

hout  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  resist  it  with  suc- 

s.     They  obtained  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  high  seas 

iafety,  only  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  to  the  men  who 

d  the  powers  of  government  in  France. 

By  one  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Directory,  Si^yes 

tained  a  seat  in  that  body.     The  condition  on  which  he  took 

ice  was  the  removal  of  Talleyrand  from  the  ministry.     They 

are  fast  friends  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 

vrolation ;  bat  Si^yes  had  lately,  for  some  reason,  become 
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cold  and  distant  toward  his  former  colleagae.  Talleyrand's 
InflueDce  was  rapidly  on  the  wane  ;  and,  most  unjustly,  the 
fanlts  of  the  entire  government  were  charged  upon  him.  His 
diplomacy  had,  indeed,  been  baffled.  The  Congress  of  Radstadt 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
hopes  of  a  general  peace  were  dissipated.  The  conferences, 
which  had  been  opened  at  Lille  with  Great  Britain  herself,  had 
led  to  no  pacific  resnlt.  Europe,  which  had  been  on  the  eve 
of  pacification,  was  again  in  flames,  and  the  combination  against 
France  was  more  formidable  than  ever.  The  Mediterranean, 
traversed  in  triumph  by  the  fleet  of  Nelson,  rolled  between 
France  and  her  greatest  general.  All  these  complicated 
difficulties  were  ascribed  to  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  There  was  a  unanimous  expression 
of  reproaches  and  of  serious  charges  against  him.  Some 
maintained  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XYIII.; 
and  so  certain  did  they  profess  to  be  of  the  terms,  that  they 
asserted,  that  he  was  to  restore  that  prince  to  the  throne  in 
consideration  of  receiving  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year,  or  twelve  millions  at  once.  Others  maintained  that 
valuable  estates  were  also  to  be  added. «  However,  th^  royalists 
were  full  as  fierce  in  their  attacks  as  the  republicans;  so  that  the 
charges  of  the  one  party  seemed  rebutted  by  those  of  the  other. 
The  press  enjoyed  full  freedom  at  that  period,  as  an  extract 
will  evince  : 

''  It  is  said,  and  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  that  our 
squadron,  that  is  to  say,  the  unfortunate  remains  of  our  navy, 
is  actually  placed  in  deposit  at  Carthagena,  with  our  good  and 
naturally  sincere  ally,  the  King  of  Spain  ;  whilst  toward  the 
north  a  formidable  army,  belonging  to  another  of  our  good 
friends,  the  King  of  Prussia,  appears  quite  ready  to  take  as  a 
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sit  and  nnder  its  royal  safeguard,  certain  portions,  no 

rt;  diplomatically  disposed  of,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

*    We  will  ask  Talleyrand,  since  he  still  so  conveniently 

ia  the  ministry  of  marine  to  that  for  foreign  affairs,  whether 

rery  satisfactory  coincidence  we  have  just  exposed  is  the 

t  of  mere  chance,  or  whether  there  exists  with  our  good 

B  a  project  similar  to  that  of  1*791,  a  pacific  mezzo  terndm 

ih  would  consist  in  interposing  their  kind  offices  to  guarantee 

IS  our  ancient  limits.    Perhaps,  as  an  especial  favor,  there 

>mething  more  :  the  safe  return  of  our  navy  to  France — for 

r  all  we  conceive  this  country  to  be  its  proper  place — on 

simple  condition  of  accepting  a  regular  government  for  a 

rt  time,  otherwise   *    *    *    confiscation  of  the  fleet  for  the 

afit  of  the  good  cause,  and  the  Russians  at  Paris.    Pray, 

leyrand,  give  us  some  explanation  of  all  this." 

Talleyrand  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Directory  ;  but 

t  body  at  first  declined  to  accept  it,  and  he  made,  an  attempt 

leather  the  ^torm.     But  his  opponents  only  redoubled  their 

artions,  and  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield,  and  to  demand  a 

»ase  from  the  responsibilities  of  an  office,  in  which  he  had 

quired  both  popularity  and  unpopularity.     The  reply  to  his 

nmunication  was  as  follows  : 

"The  Executive  Directory,  Citizen  Minister,  had  received 

9  resignation  you  addressed  to  it  on  the  25th  of  Messidor 

(t.    In  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  your  demand  to  the 

me  effect,  it  has  accepted  your  resignation,  and  bestowed 

far  office  upon  Citizen  Reiuhart,  minister  plenipotentiary  at 

e  Helvetic  republic.    The  Directory  considers  it  an  act  of 

istice  to  express  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  how  greatly  it  is 

^fied  with  the  unremitting  zeal,  civic  virtue,  and  enlightened 

iowledge  you  have  displayed  both  in  the  duties  of  your 
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ministry,  and  in  those  of  the  department  of  marine,  which  was 
temporarily  confided  to  joar  charge.  The  Directory  requests 
however  that  you  will  continue  the  da  ties  of  your  office  an  til 
the  arrival  of  yoar  successor.  It  confidently  relies  upon  your 
continued  zeal  during  that  interval." 

But  resignation  did  not  give  the  unpopular  minister  peace. 
The  attacks  of  the  press  followed  him  to  his  retirement.  He 
was  finally  driven  into  making  a  defence  of  his  policy  and  his 
acts.  In  his  publication  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  charges, 
nuiversally  circulated  and  believed,  of  his  unscrupulous  manner 
of  acquiring  wealth,  because  he,  undoubtedly,  found  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  even  a  plausible  defence  on  that 
point.  But  it  were  better  that  he  should  speak  for  himself. 
These  are  some  of  the  points  of  his  defence.  He  sets  out  with 
remarking  that  all  who  accuse  him  are  ex-priests,  or  ex-nobles, 
or  princes,  or  foreigners  essentially  agitators,  and  who  having 
by  address  and  suppleness  re-entered  France,  now  audaciously 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  teaching  the  French  nation 
in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  free  at  home. 

"What  then,''  he  adds,  "do  these  men  say,  who  are  not 
French,  or  those  Frenchmen  whose  sincerity  they  have  imposed 
upon  7  That  I  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ? 
I  was  well  aware  that,  in  their  hearts,  they  would  never  forgive 
those  whose  names  are  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of 
liberty.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  men  who  did  not 
partake  of  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  French  nation  in  1*789 — 
that  those  who  were  at  this  period  seen  to  join  in  the  heartless 
raillery  by  which  the  noble  enthusiasts  of  freedom  were  insulted 
— that  those,  in  short,  who  have  appeared  only  at  periods  of 
the  revolution  when  they  hoped  that,  although  powerless  to 
impede  its  progress,  they  might  at  least  succeed  in  rendering  it 
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rell  knew,  I  say,  that  these  indiyidaals  were  secretly 

gainst  the  Assembly,  for  having  taken  the  lead  in 

the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.     I  knew  that 

mnch  more  favor  to  the  anti-revolutionary  party 

)mbly,  than  to  that  party  which  had  formed  the 

^he  revolution.    But  I  was  not  aware  that  they 

publicly,  and  without  disguising  the  openly  aristo- 

ig  implied  by  the  reproach,  to  accuse  a  citizen  of 

a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  that 

less,  what  I  find  among  the  numerous  attacks  of  their 

irnal.    *    *    *    * 

one  reflects,  that  those  who  dare  so  unaccountably 
me  with  having  provoked  the  war,  are  the  very 
[tinceasingly  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  discord,  were 
in  their  cries  for  war,  impatient  to  see  it  extend  its 
over  the  world  by  revolutionary  movements ;  who 
tost  inconsiderately  and  iDJudiciously  all  the  foreign 
pwho  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  to  thwart 
^tiation  ;  who  spread  with  unremitting  care,  in  all 
|«riodicals,  that  assertion  so  fatal  to  the  repose  of 
rthat  republicans  and  kings  were  necessarily  at  war 
>  another — when  it  is  remembered  that  I  myself  *was 
fly  occupied  in  repairing  so  many  breaches  of  decorum, 
luch  folly,  by  calming  the  envoys  of  neutral,  as  well  as 
idly  powers — always  ready  to  take  alarm  at  such 
rations — when  we  dwell  upon  these  facts  for  a  moment, 
{truck  with  astonishment  at  perceiving  that  those  men, 
intent  upon  accusing  me  of  having  co-operated  in  the 
I  project,  do  not  know  upon  how  many  grounds  such  an 
ion  might  be  retorted  against  them  *  *  *  * 
tn  accused  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  it  is  well 
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known,  however,  was  prepared  before  I  took  office,  and  not  at 
all  proposed  by  me.  Bat  if  this  expedition,  in  which  thegenins 
of  Bonaparte,  and  that  of  his  invincible  army  ensured  as  and 
still  ensure  us  such  success,  had  not  been  sent,  and  if  it  was 
alleged  with  equal  foundation  that  I  opposed  the  project,  those 
same  men  who  now  accuse  me,  would  think  themselves  war- 
ranted in  telling  me,  that  doubtless,  from  secret  and  anti-Galli- 
can  views,  I  had,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  all  enlip^htened  men, 
contrived  to  deprive  the  republic  of  the  most  magnificent  set- 
tlement in  the  world — a  settlement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
inflict  a  terrible  blow  upon  British  power  in  India.  *  *  * 
''  After  such  reasonings,  what  else  could  excite  surprise  ? 
Will  it  appear  extraordinary  that  the  same  men  should  impute 
to  me  all  the  operations  of  the  government,  those  of  the  minr 
ister  of  war,  those  of  the  minister  of  finance,  those  of  the  min- 
ister of  police  ;  the  dismissal  of  generals,  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  the  nomination  of  purveyors — in  a  word,  all  that 
has  or  has  not  been  done,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the 
republic,  since  I  became  minister  ?  Is  it  extraordinary  that  they 
ask  me  why  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  was  kept  as  an  host- 
age?— as  if  I  gave  instructions  to  the  generals.  Is  it  surprising, 
hardened  as  they  are  against  all  fears  of  reproach,  by  the  tery 
multiplicity  of  their  lies  and  contradictions,  that,  when  they 
accuse  me  of  the  coldness  of  a  neutral  power,  they  should 
themselves  make  incredible  efforts  to  embroil  us  with  Spain 
and  Prussia  ?  Can  we  wonder  that,  shutting  their  eyes  against 
all  evidence,  they  dare  affirm  that  it  is  I  who  have  alienated 
from  us  the  United  States,  when  they  knew,  at  the  precise 
moment  they  were  printing  this  strange  reproach,  that  American 
negotiators  were  arriving  in  France,  and  when  they  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  share  I  may  claim  in  that  event,  from  the  language 
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of  deference,  moderation,  and  I  dare  assert  of  dignity, 
h  I  held  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  French  government, 
p  those  who  attack  me  now,  were  desirous,  at  that  period, 
laking  harsh  and  irritating  communications.* 
Is  it  surprising  that  I  am  called  to  account  for  the  cession 
he  duchy  of  Benevento  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
ij  of  Benevento  was  never  ceded  to  the  King  of  Naples?  Is 
irprising  that  they  confuse  everything,  alter  everything,  and 
Ignorant  of  everything;  that  they  place  the  Portuguese  ports 
be   Mediterranean  ;    that   they   mistake   Citizen   Eymar, 
|mbassador  in  Piedmont,  for  the  Abbe  d'Eymar  of  the  royalist 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  that  they  suppose  I  enter- 
intimate  relations  with  a  man  whom  they  name,  and  with 
in  I  never  had  any  communication  since  I  was  a  minister  ; 
i  they  pretend  that  I  invoked  against  Citizen  Fouquet  a 
I  of  severity,  which  always  appeared  to  me  inexcusable, 
le    a  thousand  voices  would  be  raised,  if  necessary,  even 
own,  to  free  me  from  so  absurd  a  calumny  ?" 
n  this  public  manner,  Talleyrand  was  obliged  to  enter  upon 
defence  of  his  administration.     That  administration  was  un- 
lunate,  not  through  any  deficiency  of  tact  or  ability  on  his 
t,  but  in  consequence  of  the  actual  feebleness  of  the  system 
government  itself.     The  skill  of  Talleyrand  was  destined  soon 
find  its  counterpart  in  the  energy  of  the  returned  conqueror 
Egypt. 

Whatever  may  hare  been  the  character  of  Talleyrand's  official  correspondence  on 
iflkirs  of  Uie  United  states,  the  report  of  the  American  negotiators,  previously  quoted, 
WB  that  Us  private  mode  of  diplomacy  in  the  case  could  not  be  defended  so  easily 
le  here  defends  his  public  course. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Bonaparte's  return  from  Egyptr— Talleyrand  joins  his  party — Oonyersatlon  with '. 
de  Stftel— Reconciles  Si^yes  and  Bonaparte— Takes  care  of  Barras  daring  the  rerolotita 
of  the  ISth  Brumaire— Appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs— Sagacioiu  remulBI 
made  to  Bonaparte— His  admiration  for  the  First  Consul— Pun  on  Si^ycs— New  dlft- 
culties  between  the  Consuls — Correspondence  with  the  English  governments— ImproT*- 
ment  of  society — Josephine's  debt« — Joseph's  embarrassments — Bonaparte's  BMtialt»' 
tlon  with  Talleyrand— Pun  on  Andr^ossy- Talleyrand  and  Fouch6 — ^The  RmaUa 
ambassador — ^Treachery  of  a  clerk — Letter  on  the  affairs  of  Spain — Talleyrand  and 
the  church  of  Rome — Conferences  at  Lyons  on  Italian  affairs — Diplomatio  dlxuMT 
— Account  of  the  tragiciU  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

Six  months  after  the  resignation  of  Talleyrand,  Bonaparte 
unexpectedly  returned  to  France.  In  a  week  from  the  time  of 
landing  at  Fr6jus  he  reached  Paris,  welcomed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  entire  people  on  his  route.  On  the  night  of  his 
arrival,  he  slept  at  the  house,  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  which 
his  wife  had  purchased  from  Talma;  the  next  morning  he  awoke 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire.  The  name  of  the  street  had  been 
changed  during  the  night,  and  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  had- 
an  influence  in  offering  this  original  and  happy  compliment. 

The  ex-minister  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  perplexing 
position.  He  became  directly  devoted  to  Bonaparte  ;  yet  he 
felt  it  necessary  not  to  break  entirely  with  the  Directory,  which 
had  still  the  advantage  of  the  possession  of  the  place  of  author- 
ity, and  was  supported  by  many  ardent  and  influential  repub- 
licans.     He  kept  up  relations  with  Barras  through  Madame 
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of  the  ISth  Brumaire — Appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs— Sagacloua  remarks 
made  to  Bonaparte— His  admiration  for  the  First  Consul — Pun  on  Si^yes — ^New  diffi- 
culties between  the  Consuls — Correspondence  with  the  English  government — ^Improve- 
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Six  months  after  the  resignation  of  Talleyrand,  Bonaparte 
unexpectedly  returned  to  France.  In  a  week  from  the  time  of 
landing  at  Fr6jus  he  reached  Paris,  welcomed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  entire  people  on  his  route.  On  the  night  of  his 
arrival,  he  slept  at  the  house,  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  which 
his  wife  had  purchased  from  Talma;  the  next  morning  he  awoke 
in  the  Riu  de  la  Vidoire.  The  name  of  the  street  had  been 
changed  during  the  night,  and  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  had- 
an  influence  in  offering  this  original  and  happy  compliment. 

The  ex-minister  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  perplexing 
position.  He  became  directly  devoted  to  Bonaparte  ;  yet  he 
felt  it  necessary  not  to  break  entirely  with  the  Directory,  which 
had  still  the  advantage  of  the  possession  of  the  place  of  author- 
ity, and  was  supported  by  many  ardent  and  influential  repub- 
licans.     He  kept  up  relations  with  Barras  through  Madame 
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Itael,  who,  with  all  her  acuteness,  did  not  think  that  the 

of  the  Directory  was  at  hand.     It  is  stated  that  TalLey- 
attempted,  in  the  following  manner,  to  open  the  eyes  of 

friend,  who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  change 

it  to  take  place  : — 
few  days  before  the  18th  Brumaire,  Madame  de  StSel 
k  a  conversation  with  Talleyrand  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
^  lady  having  proposed  that  the  diplomatist  shonld  attach 
itself  more  closely  to  Barras  and  the  majority  of  the  Direc- 
jr,  he  asked  her,  with  his  usual  coolness,  whether  there  was 
I  a  Directory? 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  question,"  replied  Madame 
Btael,  with  surprise;  "is  Prance,  then,  without  any  govern- 
it  ?" 
'  I  see  five  ministers,''  said  Talleyrand,    "  who  are  lodged, 

kept  in  fuel,  clothed,  and  shaved,  at  the  expense  of  the 

te,  and  like  peacocks,  still  expand  their  tails  at  the  Luxem- 

rg;  but  to  fancy  them  an  executive  power,  is  impossible  for 

Do  you  know,  madam,  where  that  power  exists  now?    In 

Rue  de  la  Yictoire." 

'  So  then,"  sharply  replied  the  Swedish  ambassadress,  "  the 
e  man  has  usurped  already." 

He  has  not  yet  taken  possession,  to  speak  correctly." 
'  And  does  he  flatter  himself  that  the  Directory,  the  conn- 
,  the  army,  France,  and  Europe,  will  suffer  him  to  attain 
;  end?     Will  you  support  him,  yon,  who  most  certainly  have 

lost  all  remembrance  of  the  good  offices  which  Barras  has 
sonally  rendered  you  ?" 

'  I  have  so  strong  a  recollection  of  those  good  offices,  that  I 
m  to  acknowledge  them  by  a  friendly  return." 
'  What  return  ?" 
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"  That  of  treating  with  bim  aboat  his  place  on  the  best  pos- 
sible termsL  Let  him  give  me  the  office  and  the  conditions  shall 
be  excellent.     There  is  yet  time  for  it." 

Madame  de  St^el  was  astonished,  and  argned  warmlj  upon 
the  subject  ;  she  still  cherished  the  hopes  of  saving  her  dear 
Directory. 

Of  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand,  at  this  critical  moment  in  the 
fortunes  of  both,  Thiers  remarks — *'  M.  de  Talleyrand  relied 
for  a  favorable  reception  upon  his  talents,  his  reputation,  and  his 
iinportauce.  These  two  men  liked  one  another  too  well,  and 
felt  too  much  need  of  each  other's  friendship,  to  part  with  one 
another."  Fouche,  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  intrigue  himself, 
observes  in  his  memoirs — "  It  was  Talleyrand  who  disclosed 
to  Bonaparte's  view  all  the  weak  points  of  the  government,  and 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties  and  the  bearings 
of  each  character." 

Sieyes,  who  was  a  theoretical  statesman  of  talent,  learning, 
and  moderate  views,  was  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Bona- 
parte, at  the  time  of  the  latter's  return.  They  feared  each 
other.  They  were  the  two  most  prominent  men  in  the  nation 
at  the  moment,  and  they  naturally  fell  themselves  to  be  rivals. 
Talleyrand  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  recon- 
ciliation, and  he  undertook  the  work.  He  and  Sieyes,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  old  friends  in  the  days  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution, and  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  though  the  latter 
had  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Talleyrand  as  a  condition  of 
assuming  the  office  of  Director,  all  hostility  from  this  source 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  amid  the  changes  which  were  once  more 
re-organizing  the  political  forces  of  France.  The  feeling  of 
distrust  between  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes  had  become  so  confirmed, 
that  when  they  met  at  dinner,  at  the  nouse  of  Director  Gohier, 
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jy  did  not  speak  to  each  other.    They  both  retired  in  a  rage 

Did  you  notice  that  little  insolent  fellow  ?"  said  Sieyes;  "  h 

rer  so  much  as  saluted  the  member  of  a  government  whicl 

ght  to  have  had  him  shot."     '*  What  could  people  be  think 

j^  of,"  said  Bonaparte  to  his  friends,  "  to  put  that  priest  int< 

3  Directory?     He  is  sold  to  Prussia,  and  unless  you  tali 

od  care,  he  will  deliver  you  up  to  her."    Talleyrand's  ta 

erefore,  though  not  an  easy  one,  was  earnestly  undertaken 

d  successfully  performed.     The  two  aspirants  agreed  to  ac 

concert,  and  to  give  to  France  a  more  energetic  and  stabL 

ivernment.     Incompatible  as  they  were  in  nature  and  temper 

ey  were  well  adapted  to  the  complex  character  of  the  e 

icy.     And  without  the  influence  of  Sieyes,  Bonaparte  couh 

ft  control  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 

In  the  various  conferences,  held  for  the  purpose  of  arrang 

le  plan  for  overthrowing  the  government,  and  of  considerii 

le  form  and  character  of  the  authority  to  be  substituted  in  it 

lace,  Talleyrand  took  an  active  part.     And  on  the  eventfu 

loming  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  8th,  1199),  he  wai 

t  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  amid  the  crowd  of  civilians  an( 

enerals,  who  had  either  attached  themselves  definitely  to  th< 

ause  of  the  military  chieftain,  or  had  been  drawn  toward  th< 

entral  point  of  public  hope  by  the  uneasy  apprehension  of  som< 

jeat  change.     It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  here  the  event 

►f  the  two  days  which  marked  a  new  era  in  French  history 

3n  the  evening  of  the  19th  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  returned  fron 

3t.  Cloud,  to  his  modest  dwelling  in  Paris,  actual  absolute  rule: 

af  France.     Talleyrand  had  meanwhile  been  specially  occupiec 

frith  B arras,  whom  he  obliged  to  resign  the  oflBce  of  Director 

ftnd  then  dispatched  to  his  country-seat ;  thus,  in  consequent 

of  the  previous  resignation  of  Sieyes  and  Daces,  leaving  tl 
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Directory  without  a  constitational  majority  and  necessarily 
powerless.  This  was  an  essential  service,  as  it  left  no  rallying 
point  for  those  who  opposed  the  schemes  of  Bonaparte. 

The  next  day,  the  Consuls  met  to  deliberate  upon  the 
confused  affairs  of  a  great  nation.  Bonaparte  took  the  chair, 
rapidly  discussed  and  decided  many  important  questions  without 
waiting  for  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  and  evinced  his  ability 
and  purpose  to  be  the  leader  of  the  administration.  In  the 
evening,  Sieyes  said  to  Talleyrand — "We  have  a  master  who 
knows  how  to  do  everything,  who  can  do  everything,  and  who 
will  do  everything."  The  composition  of  the  ministry  was  the 
first  question  of  importance  to  be  settled  by  the  new  rulers. 
The  most  difficulty  occurred  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  claims 
of  Fouche  and  Talleyrand.  The  former  was  retained,  as  the 
minister  of  police,  by  the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  who  owed 
him  much  for  the  services  he  had  performed  in  his  behalf  in  the 
revolution  which  had  just  taken  place.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  victorious  general  was  perhaps  as  great  to  Talleyrand,  and 
he  was  as  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  as  he  had  been  in  the  case 
of  Fouch6,  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition  of  the  revolutionists 
to  Talleyrand,  because  of  his  known  moderate  views,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  dispense  with  his  valuable  services 
until  the  new  rulers  were  more  firmly  established  in  their  seats. 
Reinhart,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  therefore  retained  a  fortnight  longer. 

Bonaparte's  first  endeavor  was  to  conciliate  parties  in  France, 
and  to  accomplish  a  general  pacification  of  Europe.  For  the 
latter  work,  especially,  he  felt  the  need  of  Talleyrand.  He, 
therefore,  hesitated  no  longer  to  call  him  to  the  post  for  which 
he  was  so  well  fitted.  The  portfolio  of  the  ministry  for  foreign 
affairs   was  consequently  again  placed   in   his   hands.      On 
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jeiving  this  appointment  he  remarked  to  the  First  Cc       - 
fou   have   confided   to   me   the   administration   of    fore 
Dairs.     I  will  justify  your  confidence.     But  I  deem  it  m; 
ity  at  once  to  declare,  that  I  will  consult  with  you  alont 
lat  France  may  be  well  governed,  there  must  be  unity  oi 
tion.     The  First  Consul  must  retain  the  direction  of  everj 
ang,  the  home,  foreign,  and  police  departments,  and  those  o: 
ar  and  the  marine.     The  Second  Consul  is  an  able  lawyei 
would  advise  that  he  have  the  direction  of  legal  affairs.    L< 
le  Third  Consul  govern  the  finances.     This  will  occupy  an( 
nuse  them.     Thus  you,  having  at  your  disposal  the  vita 
owers  of  government,  will  be  enabled  to  attain  the  nobl 
bject  of  your  aims,  the  regeneration  of  France."     On  Talley 
ind's    departure,   Bonaparte   remarked   to   his   secretary- 
Talleyrand  has  detected  my  views.     He  is  a  man  of  excellen 
Bnse.     He  advises  just  what  I  intend  to  do.     They  walk  witl 
J)eed  who  walk  alone."     When  some  adviser  objected  to  th< 
ippointment  of  Talleyrand,  saying,  "He  is  a  weather-cock,' 
^Be  it  so,"  replied  Bonaparte,  "he  is  the  ablest  minister  foi 
breign  affairs  in  our  choice.     It  shall  be  my  care  that  h( 
»erts  his  abilities.' ' 

Upon  this  act  Thiers  remarks — "  No  person  more  conciliatory 
or  better  fitted  to  treat  with  Europe,  more  skilled  to  pie 
or  even  to  flatter  her,  could  have  been  placed  in  that  office 
and  that  too  without  lowering  the  French  cabinet  from  iti 
elevated  position.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  at  this  moi 
that  the  choice  alone  of  this  person  clearly  proved  that,  withom 
falling  from  energy  into  weakness,  the  government  was  passing 
from  the  politics  of  passion  to  the  politics  of  calculation 
There  was  nothing  in  M.  de  Talleyrand,  even  to  the  exq  ( 
^gance  of  his  manners,  which  was  not  an  advantage  to  t 
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new  position  which  the  government  was  desirous  of  assuming 
with  reijard  to  foreign  powers." 

Talleyrand  was  at  this  time  a  sincere  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 
He  could  appreciate  the  activity  and  energy  of  his  intellect, 
his  almost  intuitive  knowledge,  his  decision  and  firmness  of  will, 
his  really  grand  views  of  national  policy  and  welfare.  He  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  the  most  capable  man  in  France  to  rule 
the  nation,  and  he  cordially  devoted  his  services  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  designs.  Of  Sieyes,  Talleyrand  had  uttered  a  pun, 
which  circulated  widely,  and  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the 
political  philosopher.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  former  was 
lauding  him  extravagantly  in  the  presence  of  the  latter.  His 
extraordinary  talents,  and  admirable  diplomatic  abilities  were 
highly  extolled,  and  the  depth  of  his  views  dwelt  on  with 
special  praise.  To  all  these  commendations  Talleyrand  listened 
with  patient  civility,  veiling  his  own  opinions  under  polite 
answers,  until  his  companion,  with  a  burst  of  intense  admiration, 
exclaimed — "  Quelle  profondeur  I"  "  Une  veritable  cavity  1" 
replied  Talleyrand,  with  an  emphatic  gesture.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte says — "We  all  laughed  at  the  hon-mot ;  which  did  not 
prevent  our  knowing  that '  the  heads  which  were  really 
hollow  were  those  who  took  a  pun  for  reasons."  Undoubtedly 
Talleyrand  himself  was  not  misled  by  his  own  witticism.  He 
knew  Sieyes  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  one  who  had  thought  long 
and  carefully  on  the  science  of  government,  and  whose  chief 
defect  was  that  his  iheory  of  power  was  too  good  for  practical 
development  in  his  own  distracted  country.  While  Sieyes 
labored  on  his  great  work  of  a  constitution  for  his  country, 
Bonaparte  was  as  intently  occupied  in  reducing  the  actual  evils 
of  the  nation,  and  in  consolidating  his  own  power.  Rumors 
reached  him  respecting  parts  of  Sieyes'  plan,  which  were 
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Icntly  framed  to  limit  his  ambition  and  fetter  his  energies 
he  speedily  exhibited  his  dissatisfaction.  A  dissensioi 
threatened  between  the  chiefs  of  the  government,  whici: 
itual  and  overt  must  have  been  disastrous  at  that  juncture 
llejrand,  with  Roederer  and  others,  perceived  the  tendenc] 
the  difference  in  the  views  of  the  two  leading  minds  in  th( 
rernment,  and  set  about  to  check  it  at  the  outset.  This  was 
pt  easy.  At  the  first  interview  Bonaparte  was  violent  anc 
lipnatic  ;  Sieyes  was  excited,  lost  his  self-possession,  and  was 

I 

Eipable  of  explaining  his  ideas  and  of  defending  them.  Talley- 
d  still  labored  as  the  peace-maker,  knowing  that  now,  a1 
P  events,  the  two  men  were  essential  to  each-other.  Future 
bnferences,  conducted  in  a  better  spirit,  led  to  a  reconciliati 
pThen  the  project  of  Sieyes  was  discussed  in  full  council,  the 
irincipal  portion  of  it  was  adopted  ;  but  that  relating  to  th< 
btecutive  power,  which  most  concerned  Bonaparte,  was  modifiec 
0  as  to  conform  to  his  wishes  and  favor  his  ambition  ;  while 
ly  the  change  was  secured  that  strong  central  governmen 
irhich  the  nation  required. 

One  of  Bonaparte's  first  acts  with  reference  to  foreign  countriei 
iras  the  transmission  of  an  autograph  letter  to  the  king  o 
England.  This  letter  was  characteristic  in  style,  and  distin 
gpiished  by  noble  sentiments  and  generous  overtures  for  peace 
If  the  British  government  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  writer 
as  they  appear  to  have  done,  they  were  certainly  greatly  n 
taken,  for  peace  was  then,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  <  is 
desire  of  Bonaparte.  We  are  not  much  surprised  that  thi 
king  of  England  did  not  choose,  or  was  not  permitted  by  h 
ministry,  to  depart  from  the  long  established  usages  of  nations 
etiquette,  but  left  the  reply  to  Bonaparte's  note  to  Lord  Grec 
Tille.    A  king,  who  maintained  as  a  vital  point  of  policy,  tbi 

8* 
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the  only  sure  guarantee  of  peace  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
enter  into  directcommunication  with  the  plebeian  general  who  had 
seated  himself  on  that  ancient  throne.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  Bonaparte  himself  could  have  expected  an  autograph 
answer.  The  dispatch  of  Lord  Grenville  recited  the  principles 
on  which  England  had  entered  into  and  still  prosecuted  the 
war,  maintaining,  of  course,  that  revolutionary  France  was  the 
aggressor,  the  grand  disturber  of  European  affairs.  The  corres- 
pondence had  now  fallen  into  the  usual  course.  To  the  letter  of 
the  British  secretary,  Talleyrand  replied,  entering  earnestly  into  a 
defence  of  the  French  republic  and  its  policy: — "  Very  far  from 
France  having  provoked  the  war,  she  had,  it  must  be  recollected, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution,  solemnly  pro- 
claimed her  love  of  peace,  her  disinclination  for  conquests,  her 
respect  for  the  independence  of  all  governments;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that,  occupied  at  that  time  entirely  with  her  own 
internal  affairs,  she  would  have  avoided  taking  any  part  in  those 
of  Europe,  and  would  have  remained  faithful  to  her  declarations. 

*'  But,  from  an  opposite  disposition,  as  soon  as  the  French 
revolution  had  broken  out,  almost  all  Europe  entered  into  a 
league  for  its  destruction.  The  aggression  was  real  long  before 
it  was  public  ;  internal  resistance  was  excited,  its  opponents 
were  favorably  received,  their  extravagant  declamations  were 
supported,  the  French  nation  was  insulted  in  the  person  of  its 
agents,  and  England  set,  particularly,  this  example,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  accredited  to  her;  finally,  France  was, 
in  fact,  attacked  in  her  independence  and  her  honor,  and  in  her 
safety,  long  before  war  was  declared. 

"Thus  it  is  to  the  projects  of  dismemberment,  subjection  and 
dissolution  which  were  prepared  against  her,  and  the  execution 
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which  was  several  times  attempted  and  pursued,  that  France 

6  a  right  to  impute  the  evils  which  she  has  suffered,  an( 

ose  which  have  afflicted  Europe.     Such  projects  for  a  lon^ 

ne,  without  example  with  respect  to  so  powerful  a  nation 

told  not  fail  to  bring  on  the  most  fatal  consequences.    Assailec 

I  all  sides,  the  republic  could  not  but  extend  universally  the 

forts  of  her  defence,  and  it  is  only  for  the  maintenance  of  hei 

Irn  independence,  that  she  has  made  use  of  these  means  whicl 

te  possessed  in  her  own  strength,  and  in  the  courage  of  hei 

^zens.     As  long  as  she  saw  that  her  enemies  obstinately  re 

[Bed  to  recognize  her  rights,  she  counted  only  upon  the  energj 

fher  resistance;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  obliged  toabandoi 

ke  hope  of  invasion,  she  sought  for  means  of  conciliation,  anc 

^nifested  pacific  intentions  ;  and  if  these  have  not  always  beec 

ficacious — if,  in  the  midst  of  the  critical  circumstances  of  hei 

Iternal  situation,  which  the  revolution  and  the  war  have  sue 

essively  brought  on,  the  former  depositaries  of  the  executive 

k)wer  in  France  have  not  always  shown  as  much  moderatior 

is  the  nation  itself  has  shown  courage,  it  must,  above  all,  be 

inputed  to  the  fatal  and  persevering  animosity  with  which  the 

resources  of  England  have  been  lavished  to  accomplish  the  ruio 

rf  France. 

"  But  if  the  wishes  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  conformity 
with  his  assurances,  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  French 
republic  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  why,  instead  of  at- 
tempting the  apology  of  the  war,  should  not  attention  be  paid 
to  the  means  of  terminating  it?  The  First  Consul  of  the  French 
republic  cannot  doubt  that  his  Britannic  majesty  must  recogn 
the  right  of  nations  to  choose  the  form  of  their  govern  nt, 
nnce  it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  he  holds  hie 
erown;  but  he  cannot  comprehend  how,  after  admitting  thia 
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fnndamental  principle,  upon  which  rests  the  existence  of  political 
societies,  how  he  could  annex  insinuations  which  tend  to  an 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic,  and  which 
are  not  less  injurious  to  the  French  nation  and  its  gov- 
ernment, than  it  would  be  to  England  and  his  majesty,  if  a  sort 
of  invitation  were  held  out  in  favor  of  that  republican  form  of 
government,  of  which  England  adopted  the  forms  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  or  an  exhortation  to  recall  to  the 
throne  that  family  whom  their  birth  had  placed  there,  and 
whom  a  revolution  had  compelled  to  descend  from  it/'  The 
home-thrust  in  this  last  paragraph  was  very  skillfully 
made. 

When  Bonaparte  was  once  fairly  established  in  the  Tuileries, 
he  made  it  an  object  of  no  small  anxiety  and  care,  to  bring 
again  into  use  the  forms  which  had  distinguished  the  courts  of 
the  kings  of  France.  In  this  work,  he  relied  greatly  upon  the 
»ame,  the  influence,  and  the  manners  of  Talleyrand.  No  public 
man  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  office,  had  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  society  in  an  equal  degree  with  him.  The  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  old  aristocracy  in  the  saloons  of  the  First 
Consul,  was  adapted  also  to  draw  around  his  court  the  few 
remaining  nobility  who  were  willing  and  able  to  give  their 
support  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  condition  of  French  society 
was,  at  this  period,  truly  deplorable,  and  Napoleon  made  ex- 
traordinary and  commendable  efforts  to  improve  it.  He  invited 
the  proscribed  emigrants  to  return  to  their  country,  and  so  far 
as  could  be  done,  he  restored  to  them  their  estates.  He  songht 
to  efface  the  traces  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  Jacobin  rule. 
In  all  these  endeavors  to  meliorate  the  social  state  of  the 
country,  he  found  an  adviser  and  assistant  in  the  ex-bishop  of 
Autnn,   who  had  ever  preserved  himself  unspotted  from  the 
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Jpodj  excesses  of  that  great  political  convulsion  which  he  hac 

pored  so  earnestly  to  originate.     The  most  brilliant  parties 

fren  by  the  members  of  the  administration,  are  described  bj 

itemporaneoas  writers,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  elegam 

ision  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     He  possessed 

tirable  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  which  coulc 

ire  effect  to  such  scenes.     His  urbanity  and  conversational 

jlwers  placed  his  guests  at  their  ease,  and  added  unusua! 

irms  to  his  hospitality. 

The  relations  of  Talleyrand  to  the  family  of  Bonaparte 

ime  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  intimate  nature,  and  some 

les  required  of  him  the  discharge  of  duties  of  great  delicacy 

is  well  known  that  Josephine  had  an  unconquerable  passioi 

jhr  acquiring  whatever  pleased  her  fancy,  or  suited  her  refinec 

jtete.     In  consequence  of  this  disposition,  she  was  for  evei 

jbcoming  involved  in  debt.     At  one  time,  when  Bonapart( 

(ras   desirous   of  retrenching   the   expenses  of   the   Consulai 

^vernment  as  much  as  possible,  and  when,  indeed,  his  persona 

sevenue  required   economical   management,  the   creditors   of 

fosephine  were  becoming  clamorous.     This  had  a  bad  effect  ir 

Paris  upon  the  reputation  of  Bonaparte  himself.     It  was  n< 

pleasant  task  to  reveal  to  the  husband  the  injudicious  extra 

ragance,  and  annoying  indebtedness  of  the  wife.     Bourrienne 

Bonaparte's  private  secretary,  through  fear  of  displeasing  him 

delayed  making  the  revelation.     It  was  with  great  satisfaction 

therefore,  that  he  learned  that  Talleyrand  had  anticipated  him 

and  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  First  Consul,  had  been  boh 

enough  to  tell  him  that  a  great  number  of  creditors   hac 

expressed  their  discontent  in  loud  and  bitter  complaints. 

While  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  the  French  envoy  at  Luneville 
treating  for  peace  with  Austria,  in  1801,  he  invested  extensively 
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ia  State  fands,  expecting  a  rise  on  the  declaration  of  peace. 
The  speculation  was  unsuccessful,  and  Joseph  lost  largely. 
Bonaparte  was  unable  to  assist  him  at  the  time,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  aid  his  brother  applied  to  Bourrienne  for  advice. 
Bourrienne  advised  him  to  consult  Talleyrand,  who  had  often 
given  him  good  advice.  He  did  so  ;  and  Talleyrand,  in  his 
peculiarly  cool  manner  replied — "  What  I  is  that  all  ?  Oh  ! 
that  is  nothing.  It  is  easily  settled.  You  have  only  to  produce 
a  rise  in  the  funds."  **But  the  money,''  says  Bonaparte. 
"  Oh,  the  money  may  be  easily  obtained.  Make  some  deposits 
in  the  Mont-de-Pi6t6,  or  the  sinking  fund.  That  will  give  you 
the  necessary  means  to  raise  the  funds  ;  and  then,  Joseph  may 
sell  out  and  recover  his  losses."  The  advice  of  Talleyrand  was 
adopted,  and  all  succeeded  as  he  had  foretold. 

Bourrienne,  whose  opportunities  for  information  were  good, 
however  we  may  distrust  his  judgment,  gives  some  facts  of 
interest  regarding  Talleyrand's  connection  with  Napoleon. 
''  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  almost  the  only  one  among  the 
ministers  who  did  not  flatter  the  First  Consul,  and  he  was, 
certainly,  the  minister  who  best  served  both  the  First  Consul 
and  the  Emperor.  When  Bonaparte  said  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
*  Write  so  and  so,  and  send  it  off  by  a  courier. immediately,^ 
that  minister  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  obey  the  order,  because 
he  knew  the  character  of  the  First  Consul  well  enough  to 
distinguish  between  what  his  passion  dictated,  and  what  his 
reason  would  approve  ;  in  short  he  appealed  from  *  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober.'  When  it  happened  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand suspended  the  execution  of  an  order,  Bonaparte  never 
evinced  the  least  displeasure.  When,  the  day  after  he  had 
received  any  hasty  and  angry  order,  M.  de  Talleyrand  presented 
himself  to  the  First  Consul,  the  latter  would  say — *Well,  did 
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I  send  off  the  courier  V     *No' — the  minister  would  reply 
took  care  not  to  do  so  before  I  showed  you  my  letter, 
en   the   First   Consul   would  usually   add — *Upon   seconc 
)ught,  I  think  it  would  be  best  not  to  send  iV    This  was 
5  way  to  deal  with  Bonaparte.     When  M.  de  Talleyranc 
Btponed  sending  off  dispatches,  or  when  I  myself  have  delayed 
5  execution  of  an  order,  which  I  knew  had  been  dictated  bj 
ger,  and  had  emanated  neither  from  his  heart  nor  his  under 
imding,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  hundred  times — *  It  waj 
jht,  quite  right.     You  understand  me  ;    Talleyrand  under 
inds  me  also.     This  is  the  way  to  serve  me  :  the  others  dc 
rt  leave  me  time  for  reflection  ;  they  are  too  precipitate.' " 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  made  a  change  in  th( 
presentative  of  his  government  in  England  ;   replacing 
tto,  a  very  capable  diplomatist,  by  General  Andr^c      ,  f 
rave  officer,  but  a  man  of  no  skill  in  civil  affairs.     Before  thij 
ppointment,  he  was  conversing  one  evening  at  Malmaisoi 
ith  Talleyrand,  when  the  subject  of  an  ambassador  to  Englanc 
ras  discussed  by  them.     After  mentioning  the  names  of  seve: 
(Crsons,    the   First    Consul   said — *'  I   believe   I    must    senc 
Lndreossy."     Talleyrand,  who  from  his  own  judgment  did  noi 
avor  such  a  selection,  remarked  in  his  cool,  sarcastic  manner— 
'You   must  send   Audr6   aussi!    (also)   Pray,  who   is   tl 
A.ndr6  V^     Napoleon  replied  ;  "I  did  not  mention  any  Andr6 
[  said  Andr6ossy.     You  know  Andreossy,  the  general  of  artil 
lery  ?"     "  Ah  I  true  ;  Andr6ossy  ;  I  did  not  think  of  him. 
was  thinking  only  of  the  diplomatic  men,  and  I  did  not  recoUec 
any  of  that  name.     Yes,  yes  ;  Andreossy  is  in  the  artillery.'' 
The  only  two  members  of  the  government,  not  cast  into  th 
shade  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  First  Consul's  talents  and  h 
Tast  capacities  for  administration,  were  Foucb^  and  Talley 
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The  former,  as  minister  of  police,  was  as  essential  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  as  he  had  been  nsefnl 
in  perfecting  the  plan  for  its  establishment.  Bonaparte  knew 
the  value  of  his  services,  but  had  no  esteem  for  him.  Talley- 
rand, though  by  no  means  originating  or  directing  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  the  government,  for  that  Bonaparte  did 
himself,  was,  nevertheless,  possessed  of  those  qualities  of  self- 
control,  patience,  mildness,  love  of  peace  and  insinuating 
address,  which  made  him  a  necessary  negotiator  in  all 
important  transactions  with  other  States.  He  aspired  to 
moderate  the  impetuosity  of  his  master,  and  his  courage  in 
this  respect  was  often  rewarded  with  success.  Fouch6  and 
Talleyrand,  totally  dissimilar,  and  cordially  disliking  each  other, 
were  thus  from  their  circumstances  contributing  to  the  harmony 
and  efficiency  of  a  government,  upon  the  stability  of  which  their 
only  hope  of  profit  or  of  safety  rested. 

It  would  not  be  interesting,  even  if  possible,  to  follow  Talley- 
rand through  all  the  details  of  his  diplomatic  transactions,  as 
they  extend  over  that  series  of  years  which  witnessed  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  ambition,  and  the  dominion  of  the  most  remark- 
able sovereign  of  modern  Europe.  A  uniform  success  is  not 
claimed  for  the  minister  who  was  required  to  manage  so  vast 
a  scheme  of  national  policy.  He  made  occasional  mistakes, 
was  sometimes  out-manoeuvred,  and  often  needed  all  his  talent 
in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
political  changes  of  the  continent.  Yet  his  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist  steadily  increased,  his  influence  in  the  government 
was  more  manifest,  and  his  consideration  abroad  was  more 
distinguished.  He  felt  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  the  minister 
of  a  great  nation,  and  knew  how  to  maintain  that  dignity  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  representatives  of  great  powers.    In 
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01,  M.  de  Kalitscheff  was  the  Russian  Ambassador  near  th< 

•ench  government,  and  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  sovereign 

ok  it  upon  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  some  of  the  feeble: 

ites,  and  to  question  the  justice  of  the  First  ConsuPs  treat 

snt  of  them.    His  notes  became  so  improper  in  their  ton( 

at  Talleyrand  ceased  replying  to  them.    The  tragical  deatl 

the  Emperor  Paul  occurred,  and  Alexander  succeeded  him 

le  Ambassador,   without  waiting  for  further  orders,   anc 

tsirous  of  extricating  himself  from  an  embarrassing  position 

Hewed  his  points  of  complaint,  and  his  demands  with  grea 

»*emptoriness.  Talleyrand  answered  instantly  that  the  dispatcl 

tis  ill-timed  and  wanting  in  the  courtesies  becoming  independ< 

itions  ;  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 

astroying  it,  without  showing  it  to  the  First  Consul,  to  wh 

ignity  and  character  it  was  insulting  ;   and  that  the  Am 

assador  might  consider  it  as  not  having  been  received,  whih 

B  was  informed  that  his  demands,  presented  in  a  proper  form 

fould  be  submitted  to  the  First  Consul.    This  spirit  on  th( 

art  of  Talleyrand  was  the  more  independent  and  admirable 

ince  the  policy  of  the  new  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  ye1 

ieveloped,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  for  Bonaparte  t( 

ecure  the  friendship  of  that  government. 

During  this  portion  of  the  administration  of  Talleyrand,  th( 
ireachery  of  one  of  his  secretaries  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him 
A.  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  First  Consul  and  th( 
Emperor  Panl  of  Russia,  the  concealment  of  which  from  th( 
knowledge  of  the  English  ministry,  was  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance.  The  ratifications  were  deposited  in  the  oflSce  for  foreigi 
affairs,  as  the  proper  place  of  safety,  when  Bonaparte  wa 
surprised  by  Fouch^'s  presenting  him  an  exact  copy  of  thi 
treaty,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  one  of  his  secre 
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agents  ia  London.  Bonaparte's  first  saspicion  rested  npon 
Talleyrand,  as  the  responsible  custodian  of  so  important  a 
paper,  and  his  arrest  was  very  near  following  the  suspicion. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  that  one  of  his  clerks  had  copied 
the  document,  and  had  sold  the  secret  for  thirty  thousand 
francs.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  plot  was  deeper  than 
this — that  Fouch6,  in  fact,  had  ventured  upon  so  subtle  and 
hazardous  a  contrivance,  in  order  to  bring  disgrace  and  ruin 
upon  his  great  and  dreaded  rival. 

In  1801,  France  and  Spain  were  closely  allied,  and  the 
latter  was  carrying  on  war  against  Portugal,  the  ally  of  England, 
with  the  aid  of  the  troops  of  the  former.  Bonaparte's  policy 
was  to  hold  Portugal  as  a  check  on  England  ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  ambassador  to  Madrid,  concluded 
with  Portugal  a  treaty  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  in  connection 
with  Spain.  The  arrival  of  this  treaty  for  ratification,  excited 
an  outburst  of  indignation  from  the  First  Consul  against  his 
brother,  who  had  been  thus  unwittingly  subserving  the  interest 
of  Spain  in  her  perfidious  treatment  of  France.  Tallejrrand 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  watering-place,  to  recruit  his  health,  and 
the  First  Consul  wrote  him  for  his  advice.  Without  following 
the  intricacies  of  the  negotiation,  and  as  a  specimen  of  Talley- 
rand^s  style  of  correspondence  with  his  distinguished  master, 
the  reply  is  here  inserted. 

"  July  ^th,  1801. 
**  General  ; — ^I  have  just  read,  with  all  the  attention  I  possess,  the 
letters  from  Spain.  If  an  answer  for  the  sake  of  one  only  is  required,  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  be  in  the  right,  even  by  referring  to  the  letter  of  the 
three  or  four  treaties  made  this  year  with  that  power;  but  those 
would  be  mei'e  pleas.  We  must  consider  if  thid  is  not  the  moment  for 
adopting  a  decisive  line  of  conduct  with  this  unhappy  ally. 
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*  I  start  from  the  following  data : — Spain  has  waged,  to  use  one  of  he 

Q  expressions,  a  hypocritical,  &c.,  war  against  Portugal ;  she  want 

r  to  make  peace.     The  Prince  of  Peace  is,  as  we  are  informed,  and  a 

asily  believe,  parleying  with  England.     The  Directory  thought  he  wa 

ight  by  that  power.     The  king  and  queen  depend  on  the  prince  ;  h< 

B  nothing  but  a  favorite  ;  he  is  now,  in  their  opinion,  a  statesman  an( 

)at  warrior.     Lucien  is  in  an  embarrassing  position,  from  which  h< 

St  be  extricated.     The  prince  uses  with  some  skill,  in  his  letters,  thes< 

rds  : — *  The  king  has  decided  upon  making  war  on  his  own  children, 

ese  words  will  have  some  weight  upon  public  opinion.     A  rupture  wit! 

lin  is  a  laughable  threat,  when  we  have  her  ships  at  Brest,  and  oui 

tops  in  the  heart  of  her  kingdom.   Such,  methinks,  is  our  position  witl 

F 

jard  to  Spain ;  now,  what  have  we  to  do  ? 

'*  I  now  perceive,  that  for  two  years,  I  have  been  no  longer  accustomed 

think  alone.    Without  you,  my  imagination  and  understanding  are 

thout  a  pilot ;  hence  I  shall  probably  write  some  foolish  things,  but  i1 

not  my  fault — ^I  am  not  myself  when  far  from  you.    It  seems  to  i 

at  Spain,  which,  in  the  various  treaties  of  peace,  has  embarrassed  th( 

»urt  of  Versailles  by  her  enormous  pretensions,  has  completely  absolvec 

I  from  all  contracts.     She  has  even  marked  out  to  us  a  course  to  b( 

irsued ;  we  can  do  with  England  what  she  has  done  with  Portugal ;  sh( 

icrificed  the  interests  of  her  allies,  and  this  places  at  our  disposal  the 

land  of  Trinity,  in  our  negotiation  with  England.     Should  you  be  of  thij 

pinion,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  hurry  somewhat  the  treaty  a1 

lOndon,  and  be  content  with  exercising  diplomacy,  or  rather  cavilling  a1 

ladrid,  confining  yourself  always  to  friendly  discussions,  gentle  explana- 

ions,  satisfying  them  as  to  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Tuscany,  treating  only 

»f  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  &c.,  &c.  In  short,  to  lose  time  at  Madrid, 

ind  hurry  it  at  London.     It  would  be  unadvisable,  under  these  circum- 

jtances,  to  change  the  ambassador,  and  it  should  not  be  done,  if,  as  I 

wopose,  you  attempt  temporizing.    Why  could  you  not  permit  Lucien  to 

{fo  to  Cadiz  to  see  the  fleets  and  travel  to  the  different  forts  ?    During 

this   time,  the   English   affairs  will  be  advanced:   you  would  prevent 

England  from  stipulating  with  Portugal,  and  he  could  return  to  Madrid  to 

treat  finally  of  this  peace. 

MX  am  much  afnud,  General,  that  you  will  find  upon  my  opinion  the 
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impress  of  the  shower-baths,  and  baths  which  I  take  very  punctually.  In 
seventeen  days  I  shall  be  better.  I  shall  be  yery  happy  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  devotion  and  respect. 

"Oh.  Maur.  Tallbtrakd." 

Up  to  this  period  of  time,  Talleyrand's  relations  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  remained  much  the  same  as  they  had  been  left  by  the 
Revolution.  By  his  own  act  be  had  separated  himself  from  her 
communion,  and  in  a  manner  which  precluded  his  retaining  her 
favor.  His  influence  in  the  National  Assembly  had  established 
a  system  of  measures,  which  bad,  with  fatal  rapidity,  accom- 
plished the  demolition  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  bad,  to  the 
same  extent,  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  in  the  affairs 
of  France.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  ruthless 
sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions,  had  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  nation  ; 
especially  as  they  were  replaced  by  nothing  better.  In  all  the 
changes  he  urged,  Talleyrand  did  not  contemplate  leaving  the 
nation  without  any  religion.  But  the  Revolution  took  religion 
and  all  else  out  of  the  hands  of  its  agents.  Bonaparte  had 
observed  this,  and  his  attention  was  early  directed  toward  the 
worthy  undertaking  of  healing  the  religious  differences,  and 
the  consequent  corroding  animosities,  which  the  cruel  folly  of 
the  ultra  revolutionists  had  originated.  In  his  Council  of  State, 
he  conversed  profoundly,  independently,  and  nobly,  upon  this 
subject.  He  did  not  pretend  that  his  motives  in  this  effort 
were  religious,  but  candor  must  allow  that  they  were  humane 
and  generous.  With  great  patience  and  calmness,  he  endured 
the  scoffs  of  his  many  infidel  advisers,  whose  hatred  to  the  very 
name  of  religion  made  them  almost  forgetful  of  his  presence. 
But  few  of  his  friends  sustained  him  ;  and  among  these  we  do 
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the  name  of  Talleyrand.     He  differed,  with  the  great 
r,  from  the  First  Consul,  in  the  ideas  and  plans  which 
to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  under  the  famous 
mt,  entitled  the  Coricordat, 

had  been  the  changes  in  national  and  personal  history, 
now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Talleyrand  to  be  the  medium  of 
kication,  on  the  part  of  France,  with  that  same  spiritual 
)y  which  he  had  been,  but  a  few  years  before,  excom- 

jd.     The  Concordat  itself  was  prepared  under  his  own 

« 

I,  and  by  a  gentleman  attached  to  his  own  office,  M.  de 
ive,  who  had  himself  laid  aside  holy  orders.  As,  how- 
^rious  important  negotiations  were  going  on  at  this  time, 
md  was  not  the  active  agent  in  settling  all  the  terms  of 
;ious  restoration.  Indeed,  his  entire  agency  was  rather 
>r  of  compulsion.  He  had  discovered  that  the  Court  of 
'as  not  inclined  to  be  as  indulgent  as  he  had  hoped. 
>wer  would  not  consent  to  the  declaration  of  the  abso- 
?of  bishops  who  had  married  being  included  in  the  treaty, 
even  disposed  to  refuse  the  absolution  entirely.  And 
|b  class  of  former  ecclesiastics,  was  Talleyrand  himself. 
Bierefore,  really  sought  to  baffle  the  negotiation,  though 
(id  commenced  it  with  apparent  good  will,  as  he  would  a 
,  subject  of  diplomacy.  The  opposition,  which  in  a  secret 
was  working  to  thwart  the  design  of  Bonaparte,  numbered 
among  its  members.  When  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
te  baths  on  account  of  his  health,  he  left  with  the  First 
nl  a  project  of  union  with  Rome,  which  was  so  designedly 
rary  and  uncompromising,  as  to  leave  no  question  of  its 
tion  by  that  court.  Though  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
;  Consul  in  signalizing  the  restoration  of  order,  by  the 
al  recognition  of  religion,  Talleyrand  allowed  very  ni 
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and  strong  personal  feelings  to  bias,  yet,  not  to  master,  his 
customary  principles  of  policy. 

In  January,  1802,  Bonaparte  left  Paris  for  Lyons,  in  which 
city  he  met  the  Italian  representatives,  who  were  to  arrange 
with  him  the  constitution  of  the  Italian  Republic.  In  this 
transaction,  the  talents  of  Talleyrand  were  again  required.  He 
preceded  Napoleon  to  Lyons,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  into 
such  a  form,  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  the  latter  to 
affix  his  sanction  to  the  political  scheme  agreed  on.  The  con- 
stitution adopted,  resembled,  in  its  essential  features,  that  then 
possessed  by  Prance,  with  some  improvements  on  the  plan  of 
Sieyes,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  First  Consul.  Tal- 
leyrand was  also  instructed  to  admit  all  the  propositions  made 
by  the  Italian  representatives,  which  did  not  prejudice  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  project.  He  managed  the  whole 
affair  ably,  and  displayed  special  adroitness  in  obtaining  a  cor- 
dial election,  on  the  part  of  the  Italians,  of  Bonaparte  as  the 
President  of  the  new  republic.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  names  Napoleon  and  Bonaparte  were  used  together. 
And  after  this,  Napoleon  was  substituted  for  Bonaparte,  in 
designating  the  First  Consul. 

During  this  consultation  on  Italian  affairs,  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  many  Italian  dignitaries  brought  together 
by  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  their  country,  died  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  at  the  temporary  residence  of  Talleyrand,  in  Lyons. 
This  death  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  diplomatic  dinner;  and  as 
the  description  of  it  is  given  in  the  language  of  Talleyrand,  it 
is  here  inserted,  especially  for  the  insight  it  affords  into  the 
means  of  diplomacy  resorted  to  by  this  eminent  negotiator,  and 
acknowledged  by  him  as  often  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
schemes. 
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»le  talk  of  the  sublime  and  ridiculous  ;  bat  the  horrible 
IcaloQS  which  were  mingled  in  that  scene  rendered  it 
ler  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  extraordinary  of  any  I 
$r  witnessed,  either  mimicked  on  the  stage  or  played  in 
I  must  tell  yon  that  I  had  considered  myself  extremely 
in  my  transactions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  States,  who  had  assembled  at  Lyons  to 
for  the  protection  of  their  liberties  by  France.  There 
but  one  clause  of  our  treaty  to  be  disputed — the  most 
>oint  of  all,  and  the  one  which  I  felt  would  exercise  my 
powers  of  persuasion  when  it  came  to  be  discussed  in 
In  order  to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  the  opposing 
mts,  I  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  bait 
sldom  fails,  if  well  ordered  and  well  executed,  that  of  a 
Mplomatiquej  trusting  to  my  worthy  ally,  Car^me,  who,  in 
r,  had  talent  enough  in  his  own  person  to  finish  what  our 
talents  in  diplomacy  had  so  well  begun, 
le  dinner,  then,  was  decided  on  ;  the  day  had  arrived  ; 
was  alone  in  my  study,  composing  myself  for  the  great 
|;Ie  which  was  about  to  take  place,  when  M.  de  la  Ber- 
lire  came  hurrying  in,  pale  and  breathless.  *Well,  we 
committed  a  pretty  blunder,'  said  he  ;  '  only  see  ;  with 
lie  "  very  clever  men  "  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  what 
t  fools  we  must  be.'  He  placed  upon  my  desk  an  open 
r  which  he  had  just  received.  It  was  from  the  secretary 
le  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  M.  de  la  Bemardiere,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  acting  as  my  secretary.  A  letter  pur- 
ng  to  be  written  in  the  strictest  confidence,  from  *one 
[eman  to  another,'  from  a  secretary  to  a  man  of  honor, 
ng  the  same  important  office,  having  the  same  ministe  1 
^ons  to  fnlfiU,  &c.;  containing  a  sort  of  mysterious  wa 
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a  kind  of  coYert  dennnciation  against  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Consulte  ;  a  threat  of  failare  in  all  our  schemes ;  an 
assurance  that  all  the  ambitious  views  of  France  were  perfectly 
understood  ;  and  the  letter  concluded  by  declaring  that  they 
would  be  unmasked  if  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  not 
invited  to  the  dinner  I  I  must  own  that  this  announcement 
took  us  rather  by  surprise  ;  we  had  reckoned  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  as  one  of  the  firmest  allies  of  France,  and  it 
was,  indeed,  by  a  most  inconceivable  oversight  that  he  had 
been  left  out.  It  must  have  occurred,  no  doubt,  through  some 
awkward  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  servants  ;  bat, 
whatever  the  cause,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  enter  into  any 
examination,  it  became  evident  that  the  remedy  must  be  applied 
at  once,  and  that  the  company  of  the  archbishop  must  be  secured 
without  delay. 

'^  It  was  M.  de  la  Bernardiere,  then,  who  was  commissioned 
to  be  the  bearer  of  our  humble  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  which 
the  servants  had  been  guilty,  and  our  humble  request  that  his 
Highness  would  overlook  the  awkwardness  of  our  domestics, 
and  accord  us  the  advantage  of  his  presence  at  the  dinner,  which 
certainly  would  not  be  complete  without  his  company.  I  must 
confess  that  I  awaited  the  return  of  La  Bernardiere  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  as  I  was  quite  as  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  good-will  of  the  archbishop  as  the  officious 
secretary  himself  could  possibly  be.  La  Bernardiere,  however, 
returned  triumphant,  and  the  description  which  he  gave  ns  of 
his  visit  added  to  the  amusement  caused  by  our  groundless 
fears.  He  had  found  the  archbishop  attired  in  flowered 
dressing-robe  and  broidered  slippers,  reclining  on  an  ottoman 
of  carious  workmanship,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  on 
that  very  QM)rning  by  a  deputation  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
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od  city  of  Lyons,  and  the  scene  altogether  had  reminded  him 
an  episode  of  the  middle  ages.  His  Highness  the  Lord 
rchbishop  was  a  singalar-lookiog  personage  ;  the  melancholj 
pression  of  his  conntenaoce  contrasting  with  ludicrous  effect 
th  the  fat,  rubicund  jollity  of  his  form  and  features.  He  was 
large,  heavy  man,  with  a  look  of  absolute  despair,  and  per- 
taal  groans  issued  from  his  brawny  chest,  like  the  angrj 
Dowings  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

•*  He  sighed  sorrowfully  when  La  Bernardi^re  was  announced, 

id  received  him  with  many  a  lugubrious  lamentation  on  th( 

[serable  weather,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  beautiful ;  then  h( 

X)aned  deeply  at  the  badness  of  the  music  of  the  mass  at  th( 

ithedral  on  the  day  before,  which,  being  of  the  very  best  order 

id  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chapel  master  of  th( 

mperor  of  Austria,  had  been  by  every  one  else  considerec 

ccellent ;  then  he  moaned  at  having  been  induced  to  leave  hi: 

wn  country  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  Lyons,  where  it  wat 

rident  his  presence  was  neither  sought  nor  needed,  and  finally 

ronounced    a   most   bitter    archiepiscopal    curse    upon    th( 

liserable  fare  of  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  regretting 

1th  most  sublime  energy,  that  he  should  ever  have  beei 

iduced  to  travel  without  his  own  cook,  and  vowing  before  th( 

Tirgin  that  he  never  would  do  the  like  again. 

**  This  was  the  opportunity  for  La  Bernardi^re  to  press  hii 
nit  and  to  pray  forgiveness  for  neglect,  and  to  urge  his  presence 
kt  our  table  with  many  an  assurance  of  the  utter  discomfitun 
md  despair  which  his  refusal  would  occasion.  The  countenance 
>f  the  worthy  archbishop  lighted  up  at  the  mention  of  the  dinner 
Ee  was  evidently  a  hon  vivant  of  the  first  class,  and  it  waf 
ionbtless  to  this  quality  that  he  owed  both  the  rotundity  of 

his  person  and  the  mournful  discontent  nnder  which  he  labored 
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He  apparently  deemed,  however,  that  a  little  hesitation  was 
necessary  to  preserve  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  La  Bernardiere, 
and  he  summoned  his  secretary  to  learn  from  him  if  it  were 
possible  to  accept  an  invitation  upon  so  short  a  notice — if  there 
were  no  other  engagement  to  interfere  with  his  desire  to  prove 
his  respect  and  consideration  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  accepting 
both  the  invitation  and  the  excuses  so  courteously  conveyed. 
Of  course  the  secretary  was  too  well  schooled  to  decide  pre- 
cipitately ;  he  had  to  consult  his  registers,  his  list  of  invitations 
for  the  week,  &c.  ;  however,  La  Bernardiere  soon  perceived 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  refusal.  The  prospect  of  a  real 
French  dinner,  Careme  and  Minguet,  was  too  much  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  as  La  Bernardiere  had  anti- 
cipated, he  ended  by  not  only  accepting  the  invitation,  but 
almost  excusing  himself  for  having  hesitated. 

''  It  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  learn  the  acquiescence  of  his 
Highness,  for  we  had  waited  in  fear  and  trembling  the  return 
of  La  Bernardiere.  It  was  immediately  resolved  among  the 
little  knot  of  gentlemen  gathered  in  the  saloon  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  display  even  more  courtesy  toward  him  at  the 
amner-table  in  consequence  of  this  involuntary  neglect ;  and 
thus,  much  to  my  subsequent  discomfiture,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  poor  archbishop  was  to  be  placed  at  my  right  hand.  I  was 
exceedingly  diverted  at  the  extreme  self-complacency  with  which 
he  received  all  our  demonstrations  of  respect,  all  our  con- 
trivances to  do  him  honor — a  mixture  of  embarrassment  and 
haughtiness  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  But  at  sight 
of  the  dinner  all  stiffness  and  formality  were  banished.  His 
heavy  countenance  brightened,  and  he  exhibited  the  most  lively 
interest  in  every  arrangement,  tormenting  me  terribly  to  know 
the  name  of  every  dish  which  was  handed  to  him,  then  ques- 
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Qg  the  servant  who  presented  it  upon  the  nature  of  the 
idients  employed  in  its  composition,  and  finally  calling,  in 
rill  tone,  for  *  Nino,'  the  short  fat  man  who  stood  behind 
hair,  dressed  in  a  livery  which,  I  believe,  is  called  heraldic, 
w^hich  is  all  striped  and  cross-barred  with  every  color  in  the 
!K)w — red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  as  many,  in  short,  as  there 
be  quarterings  in  the  escutcheon,  producing  an  effect  more 
nbling  that  of  the  pictures  on  playing  cards  than  anything 
that  can  be  imagined. 

This  *  Nino'  would  stoop  forward  and  lean  his  chin  upon 

shoulder  of  his  Highness,  and  his  Highness  would  point 

I  a  fat,  white,  stumpy  finger  to  some  particular  dish  upon 

table,  and  after  a  few  moments  whispered  conversation 

reen  the  pair,  Nino  would  disappear  for  a  short  time,  and 

a  return  all  in  a  heat  and  blaze.     He  had  evidently  been 

latched  to  the  kitchen  for  information  respecting  the  origin 

I  composition  of  the  approved  morsel,  in  order  that  it  might 

reproduced  at  some  future  time  upon  the  archiepiscopal 

>le.     His  delight  at  every  new  discovery  of  this  nature  was 

rfectly  uncontrollable,  and  he  would  chuckle  and  clap  his 

ads  like  a  child  whenever  a  fresh  dish,  wearing  a  tempting 

terior,  was  placed  before  him. 

**  To  me  his  Highness  was  unfolding  a  new  chapter  in  the 
arnal  history  of  human  eccentricity,  and  I  watched  every 
Jtion  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
past,  the  ecstasies  with  which  he  had  greeted  the  endeavors 
'  our  French  artistes,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  enormous  efforts 
bich  he  had  used  to  prove  his  admiration  of  their  talents,  had 
*oduced  a  state  of  excitement  which  rather  began  to  alarm 
e,  the  more  so  as  even  La  Bernardiere  had  not  been  able  to 
In  a  moment's  attention,  so  absorbed  had  he  been  with  the 
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culinary  excellence  of  our  political  system.  Every  dish  had 
been  discussed  by  the  archbishop  ;  neither  tiUremeis  nor  kors 
€Pauvre,  however  insignificant,  had  escaped  investigation,  until, 
at  last,  I  grew  perfectly  amazed  at  the  quantity  which  had 
been  absorbed,  and  perceived,  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
terror  and  dismay,  the  hue  of  dark  purple,  which,  beginning 
with  his  ears,  bad  gradually  overspread  his  whole  physiognomy, 
and  more  particularly  the  look  of  stolid  dullness  with  which  he 
now  eyed  the  table. 

"  *  Your  Highness  is  ill,'  said  I,  in  a  whisper  ;  *  allow  me  to 
order  yon  window  to  be  opened  above  your  head,  or  would  you 
prefer  to  retire  for  a  moment  to  breathe  the  air  upon  the  stair- 
case ?'' 

**  *  No,  no,'  returned  the  archbishop,  *  1  have  not  finished 
dinner  yet,'  and  immediately  helped  himself  most  copiously 
to  a  dish  of  artichauts  a  la  BarigotU  (a  dish  for  which,  by-the- 
bye,  my  cook  was  famous),  and  fell  to  eating  once  again,  as  if 
refreshed  by  the  pause  he  bad  been  compelled  to  make.  I  was 
verily  astounded  !  He  seemed  to  have  reserved  all  his  energies 
for  the  artichauts  a  la  Barigoul^  and  devoured  them  with  as 
much  gusto  as  though  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning. 

''It  was  during  the  mastication  of  this  most  approved  morsel, 
that  La  Bernardiere  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  little 
request  in  favor  of  our  country,  which  had  been  hovering  on 
his  tongue  during  the  whole  dinner.  His  Highness  hesitated 
not;  he  was  ready  to  grant  everything  ;  he  could  refuse  nothing 
to  any  one  in  this  hour  of  plenitude  and  satisfaction,  and  I,  in  my 
turn,  plied  him  with  propositions  and  demonstrations,  to  all  of 
which  he  assented  by  a  dignified  inclination  of  the  head.  Embold- 
ened by  the  view  of  my  unexpected  success,  La  Bernardiere  took 
up  the  burden  of  my  discourse,  with  an  increase  of  vigor  and  an 
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icrease  of  presamption,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  solicits 
rhen  undisturbed  by  opposition.  Question  after  question  w; 
roposed  to  the  archbishop,  who  assented  to  all  our  deman 
I  the  same  quiet  manner,  until  I  advanced  to  the  culminatii 
oint  of  our  requests,  which  really  did  seem  to  stagger  hii 
yr  he  raised  his  head  suddenly,  and  remained  an  instant  gazii 
D  me  with  a  vacant  stare,  then  bent  forward,  as  I  thought, 
rhisper  his  objections  more  closely  into  my  ear,  and  to  n 
error,  as  I  looked  up  to  listen  for  his  answer,  fell  forward  wi 
is  face  upon  my  bosom,  without  sense  and  without  motic 
he  dull,  gurgling  sound  in  his  throat  alone  giving  assuran 
hat  life  still  remained  I 

''I  cannot  describe  to  yott  the  alarm  and  horror  of  t 
Doment.     I  could  not  shake  him  off.     I  had  not  str        h 
nove  the  weighty  mass.     I  dreaded,  of  all  things,      k 
icene  and  disturbing  the  whole  company,  and  called  as  loud 
IS  the  immense  weight  pressing  upon  my  throat  and  boi 
irould  allow  me  to  do,  for  '  Nino  I'      But,  alas  I  Nino  b 
t>een  deputed  to  the  kitchen  a  few  minutes  before,  in  search  < 
ft  receipt  for  the  artichamts  a  la  Barigoul,  and  I  was,  therefor 
compelled  to  support  this  ponderous  mass  unheeded,  unobser 
In  spite  of  the  alarm  and  the  personal  inconvenience  which 
felt,  for  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  were  rolling  down  m 
face,  and  every  muscle  was  strained  to  the  utmost,  yet  was  t 
something  so  ridiculous  in  the  whole  scene,  that  had  it  n 
been  for  that  livid  countenance  so  close  to  my  own,  those  gc 
gling,  protruding  eyeballs  so  close  to  mine,  it  would  almost  hai 
created   laughter ;   but  it  was  too  horrible  I      I  shall  nev4 
forget  the  expresssion  of  that  face  ;  it  will  haunt  me  to  my  dyi 
day. 

"  How  long  I  might  hare  remained  in  this  ludicrous  p< 
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I  know  not,  for  every  one  was  bnsy  and  boisteroas,  chatting  and 
laughing  with  his  neighbor  ;  even  the  traitor,  La  Bernardiere, 
had  turned  away,  and  was  now  in  full  heat  of  a  good  story, 
which  he  was  recounting  to  his  companion  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  me,  as  he  imagined,  fully  occupied  with  the  seduction 
of  the  archbishop.  At  length  my  deliverance  was  accomplished ; 
the  ever-watchful  Nino,  all  breathless  and  panting  hot  from  the 
kitchen,  perceived  my  danger  even  from  the  door  of  the  ban- 
quetiug-hall,  and,  bounding  across  the  floor,  seized  his  master 
by  the  collar,  and  pulled  him  backward,  with  violence,  into  his 
chair,  where  he  lay,  motionless.  By  a  simultaneous  movement, 
as  if  attracted  by  some  magic  spell,  the  whole  company  turned 
at  once  toward  us  ; — a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  guests,  at 
the  contemplation  of  that  ghastly  countenance.  The  confusion, 
of  course,  became  general,  every  seat  was  abandoned,  and  the 
guests  crowded  round  us  with  recommendations  and  offers  of 
assistance  ;  but  the  screaming  voice  of  the  piebald  '  Nino '  was 
heard  loud  above  the  hubbub  and  confusion.  '  Leave  him  to 
me  ;  I  know  him  of  old.  Stand  back.  Lord,  as  if  this  were 
the  first  time  I  You  see,  he  only  wants  to  breathe,  and  he 
can^t,  because  his  teeth  are  closed.'  With  these  words,  he  seized 
upon  the  poor  archbishop,  and  after  looking  round  the  table  in 
vain  for  an  instrument,  he  drew  from  his  pocket'  a  huge  iron 
door-key,  and  attempted,  with  the  effort  of  a  Hercules,  to  force 
it  between*  the  set,  clenched  jaws  of  the  archbishop.  But  alasl 
they  were  already  set  and  clenched  in  death,  and  no  human 
power  could  now  avail. 

*^  His  Highness  was  dead  I  the  melancholy  fact  was  too 
visible  to  all  present,  excepting,  indeed,  to  the  obtuse  percep- 
tions of  *  Nino,'  who,  in  spite  of  remonstrance  and  opposition, 
would  insist  on  repeating  his  experiment,  until  at  last,  with  a 
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lorrible  crash,  the  strong  front  teeth  of  the  archbishop  gi 
wsLj  ;  and  roused  by  the  certainty  of  his  misfortune,  the  unhaj 
Nino  burst  into  a  yell  of  despair,  which  echoed  to  the  very  r 
of  the  apartment.     I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  eflfect  of 
whole  scene,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  appetite  with  which 
returned  to  the  table,  when  the  ugly  sight  was  removed  ;  i 
yet,  no  sooner  had  the  ghastly  corpse,  borne  on  men's  shouk 
and  followed  by  the  howling  Nino,  passed  through  the  ya\ 
ing  door,  than  the  conversation  was  resumed,  perhaps  even  w 
more  energy  than  before  :  the  jingling  of  glasses,  the  clat 
knives,  were  renewed  with  even  more  noisy  glee,  and  soon, 
all  appearance,  the  very  memory  of  the  awful  circumstance 
which  we  had  all  borne  witness,  seemed  to  have  been  forgot 
for  the  laughter  and  the  shouting,  the  eager  gesture  and  the  n( 
discussion  were  resumed,  as  if  nought  had  happened  to  disti 
the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 

"  The  due  meed  of  lying  toasts  were  likewise  bawled  fort 
vows  for  the  *  Fraternity  of  Eurcype^^  and  '  Universal  Union^  ^ 
with  some  few  favorite  names,  were  also  shouted  with  mi 
riot  and  applause.  Disputes  of  the  most  animated  kind,  c( 
cerning  the  rival  merits  of  divers  of  our  public  men,  were  a 
started  and  quelled,  but  never  once  was  the  subject  with  wh 
every  heart  must  have  needs  been  full,  made  the  topic  of  a 
gle  observation.  I  observed  that  many,  while  loudest  i 
most  clamorous  in  their  discourse,  would  cast  a  shudder 
glance  toward  the  chair  which  had  so  lately  been  filled  w 
the  violet  robes  and  portly  dignity  of  the  Lord  Archbishop, « 
which  stood  now  empty  and  reproachful  by  my  side  ;  then, 
a  sudden  effort,  turn  away,  and  grow  more  clamorous  and  no 
than  before  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  once  was 
gabject  of  his  miserable  death  alluded  to  in  any  one  of  the  ni 
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berless  speeches  which  were  sabseqaently  uttered.  One  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  been  forgotten  on  the  instant, 
although  his  cover  still  remained  upon  the  board,  and  his  jew- 
elled snuflP-box  still  sparkled  beside  it.  While  yet  the  very 
presence  of  the  man  hovered  round  us,  he  was,  to  outward 
seeming,  as  much  unthought  of,  as  though  he  had  never  been.'' 


CHAPTER  X. 

Degant  flattery— Talleyrand's  wealth  and  luxurious  mode  of  living— Madame  Gran^ 
Talleyrand's  singular  interview  with  her— Subsequent  intimacy— Bonaparte's  rema 
—Their  marriage— Anecdotes  of  Madame  Talleyrand — Robinson  Crusoe — ^Napol* 
offers  Talleyrand  a  cardinal's  hat  — ^Troubles  in  the  ministry — Calonne's  intrigue 
Fouch^'s  dismissal — Rupture  of  the- peace  of  Amiens — Talleyrand's  exertions  to  av 
a  rupture — War  declared — ^Anecdote. 

It  is  qnite  evident  that  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  exert 
aiver  the  First  Consal  a  salatarj  inflaence.     He  won  npon  h 
by  the  admiration  he  manifested  for  his  talents,  which  w 
sincere,  as  well  as  by  his  general  accordance  with  his  views 
that  time.     He  rarely  left  him,  and  during  his  absence  for  t 
benefit  of  his  health  during  the  year  1801,  he  wrote  in 
following  affectionate  and  flattering  strain — "  I  leave  Paris  fi 
of  regret  at  being  removed  from  you,  for  my  devotion  to 
grand  views  which   animate   you   is  not  without  its  use 
promoting  their  accomplishment.     But  even  if  what  you  thii 
of,  what  you  meditate,  or  what  I  behold  you  do,  were  only 
spectacle  to  me,  I  should  still  feel  my  present  absence  the  mc 
severe  privation," 

The  ministers  of  Napoleon  did  not  neglect  their  opportnniti 
for  adding  to  the  ordinary  salaries  of  their  offices  such  emol 
ments,  as  those  favored  by  their  services  were  disposed 
obliged  to  offer  them.    The  gossiping  stories  in  circulation 
the  time  cannot  be  admitted  as  very  reliable  authority  on 
details  of  such  pecuniary  transactions.    Yet  being  sat 

9*  W 
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respecting  the  general  practice  from  other  more  authentic 
soarces,  we  may  believe  that  these  stories  contain  in  them  some 
truth.  We  know,  on  the  best  of  testimony,  that  Talleyrand 
perverted  the  facilities  of  his  public  position,  to  the  enriching 
of  his  private  purse  ;  and,  therefore,  are  almost  inclined  to 
credit  the  account  of  a  contemporaneous  writer,  who  gives  the 
specific  sums  received  by  him  for  certain  treaties,  and  other 
transactions  connected  with  his  department  of  the  State.  This 
writer  charges  him  with  the  extortion  of  nearly  four  millions 
sterling,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  1797  and  onward. 
The  same  authority  asserts  that  these  statements  were  divulged 
to  Fouch6  by  a  confidential  secretary  of  Talleyrand  ;  and  that 
the  items  were  printed  and  fell  accidentally,  or  more  likely 
designedly,  under  the  eye  of  the  First  Consul,  who  remarked  to 
his  minister  — "  Should  this  account  be  correct,  your  private 
property  is  greater  than  what  I  and  all  the  members  of  my 
family  together  possess.''  "Sir,"  answered  Talleyrand,  "my 
enemies  are  more  malicious  than  dextrous  ;  they  might  as 
easily,  and  with  equal  truth,  have  added  a  couple  of  cyphers 
more  to  each  article,  and  made  me  at  once  richer  than  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  en  masse."  And  so  the  subject  was 
dropped.  Quite  elaborate  descriptions  are  given  of  the  elegant 
and  luxurious  style  of  living  which  distinguished  the  h6tel  of 
the  minister ;  and  these  are  in  the  main  accurate.  The  ex- 
Bishop  was,  throughout  his  life,  a  most  refined  sensualist, 
retaining,  by  freedom  from  too  exhausting  excesses,  an  exquisite 
relish  for  luxuries  even  to  advanced  age.  His  table  was  with 
reason  esteemed  the  best  in  Paris.  His  parties  were  always 
attractive,  for  the  urbanity  of  the  master  of  the  mansion 
diffused  a  spirit  of  grace  and  kindness  through  the  company 
which  frequented  it. 


Talleyrand's  debts — hadame  grandt.  i 

Yet,  with  all  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth,  Tall 
•and  appears  to  have  been  frequently  deeply  embarrassed. 
)ne  time,  Savary  asserts  that  he  himself  ventured  to  speak 
;he  Emperor  respecting  threats  of  prosecution  by  some 
Talleyrand's  creditors.  In  consequence  of  Savary's  rej 
mentations,  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  purchase  the  H< 
ie  Valentinois,  completely  furnished,  which  belonged  to  Tall 
rand,  and  for  which  he  gave  him  the  sum  of  2,100,000  fran 
allowing  him  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the  furniture.  G 
generosity  of  Napoleon  was  the  more  conspicuous,  as  t 
transaction  took  place  after  Talleyrand  had  resigned  his  o£B 
and  when  they  were  by  no  means  on  very  amicable  terms. 

The  marriage  of  Talleyrand  to  Madame  Grandt,  which  t< 
place  while  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  presents  a  singi 
passage  in  his  life.     She  was   beautiful,  graceful,  pleasii 
indeed,  but  ignorant  almost  beyond  belief,  devoid  of  virtue, 
wit,  and  of  all  high  or  even  moderate  domestic  and  mo 
qualities.     She  had  already  deserted  one  husband  in  India,  i 
possessed  no  excellences   adapted  to  attach  permanently 
herself  a  man  of  Talleyrand's  mind  and  character.     From 
work  of  M.  Colmache  an  account  of  Talleyrand's  first  in 
view  and  subsequent  connection  with  this  lady  is  extracted. 
He  had  been  playing  at  the  faro-table  late  into  the  ni( 
Some  peculiarly  exciting  incidents  had  marked  the  game,  i 
Talleyrand  had  hastened  home  to  seek  relief  from  the  tun 
of  emotion  which  had  been  aroused  in  his  breast. 

"  He  was  harassed  and  fatigued  ;  and,  eager  to  gain  the  q 
and  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  was  hurrying  to  repose,  wl 
judge  of  his  annoyance,  his  servant  informed  him  that  a  h 
was  waiting  to  receive  him  in  his  study,  whose  business  was 
80  much  importance,  that  having  called  late  in  the  evening  w 
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the  hope  of  finding  him  at  home,  she  had  preferred  awaiting  bis 
return,  even  aithongh  it  should  not  take  place  until  dawn,  so 
great  was  her  fear  of  losing  the  interview  she  had  come  so  far 
to  obtain. 

"  It  was  thus  with  more  vexation  than  curiosity  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  entered,  therefore,  the  study — where  the  stranger, 
according  to  the  acconnt  of  the  servant,  had  already  been 
awaiting  him  for  five  long  mortal  hours  1  without  any  of  the 
prestige  which  had  usually  accompanied  his  introduction  to  a 
stranger  of  the  softer  sex,  perhaps  even  his  calm  temper  a  little 
ruffled  at  the  unseasonable  hour  and  the  unexpected  interview. 

"  The  shaded  lamp  upon  the  chimney-piece  threw  but  a  dim 
light  around  the  room,  and  some  few  moments  elapsed  before 
he  could  even  perceive  the  lady,  who  was  seated  in  the  large 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  her  figure  enveloped  in  the  mantle  worn 
at  the  time,  wide  but  not  long,  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  and 
displaying  the  gauze  and  gold  tissue  of  the  ball-dress  worn 
beneath.  It  was  evident  that  the  fair  stranger,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  watching,  had  fallen  into  a  sleep  so  sound,  that  not 
even  the  entrance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  nor  his  approach,  nor 
his  convenient  fit  of  coughing,  had  power  to  rouse  her.  A 
letter  addressed  to  himself  lay  upon  the  table,  and  he  opened 
it,  hoping  that  the  noise  which  he  made  in  moving  to  and  fro 
would  awaken  her.  It  was  a  letter  from  Montrond,  introducing 
to  his  acquaintance  the  bearer,  Madame  Grandt,  who  wished  to 
confer  with  him  upon  urgent  business,  and  to  seek  his  advice  in 
an  affair  concerning  which  none  but  himself  could  give  informa- 


tion. 


''The  name  of  Madame  Grandt  immediately  awakened  all 
the  dormant  curiosity  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  he  now  turned 
toward  the  fair  stranger  with  a  feeling  of  interest  &r  different 
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from  that  which  he  had  experienced  on  his  entrance.     He  1 
heard  much  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  lon^  desi 
the  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  reputation  were  ^ 
earned.     The  whole  scene  was  unique  of  its  kind,  and  n< 
before  had  M.  de  Talleyrand  felt  so  much  embarrassm 
when  the  servant,  after  having  in  vain  endeavored  by  ev 
innocent  artifice  to  awaken  the  lady,  left  the  room  with  an 
suppressed  titter  at  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which 
master  was  placed.     The  noise  of  the  door,  however,  which 
cunning  varlet  took  care  to  close  with  as  loud  a  report 
possible,  sncceeded  at  last  in  awakmg  the  fair  stranger,  ^ 
started  to  her  feet,  surprised  and  terrified  to  find  herself  t 
discovered  in  slumber  by  a  stranger,  whom,  however, 
instantly  knew  to  be  M.  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  descript 
which  she  had  already  received  of  his  appearance.    The  impi 
sion  he  produced  upon  her  mind,  startled  and  alarmed  as 
was  at  the  moment,  was  one  of  awe  and  veneration,  while 
effect  which  she  created  in  his  was  that  of  admiration  so  int€ 
that  he  has  called  it  instantaneous  devotion. 

'*  Madame  Grandt  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  zenith  of 
beauty,  and  of  the  kind  of  loveliness  most  rare  and  n 
admired  in  France.    I  have  heard  that  she  was  of  Eng 
origin.     This  is  not  true.     Her  maiden  name  was  Dayot,  i 
she  was  born  at  P  Orient ;  but  her  connexion  with  India,  wl 
a  great  part  of  her  family  resided,  and  the  peculiar  chart 
of  her  beauty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  groundwork  oi 
supposition.    She  was  tall,  and,  at  that  time,  slight  in  pen 
with  that  singular  ease  and  languor  in  her  carriage  which  ] 
been  considered  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  Creole  la< 
Her  features  were  of  that  soft  and  delicate  mould  but  seh 
'geen  in  Europe  ;  her  eyes,  large  and  lADgaisbing,  were  of 
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deepest  black,  while  her  hair  played  in  curls  of  brightest  gold 
apon  a  forehead  of  dazzling  whiteness,  pare  and  calm  as  that 
of  an  infant.  Throughout  her  whole  person  was  spread  a  sin- 
gularly childlike  grace,  which  at  once  interested  the  beholder 
infinitely  more  than  the  sublime  beauty  which  distinguished  her 
great  rivals  for  the  admiration  of  the  worshippers  of  fashion 
at  that  day,  Madame  Tallien  and  Madame  Beauharnais. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who,  with  remarkable  independence  of 
spirit,  talks  of  the  princess  without  the  slightest  prejudice, 
observed  to  me,  while  describing  this  scene,  that  when  she  first 
threw  aside  her  hood  and  disclosed  to  view  that  lovely  counte- 
nance, all  blushing  with  shame  and  with  surprise,  the  effect  was 
such  that  even  he,  man  of  the  world,  blasS  and  disUlusioni  as 
he  already  was,  felt  himself  completely  deprived,  for  the 
moment,  of  his  usual  self-possession,  and  stood  before  her 
almost  as  abashed  as  she  herself.  It  was  some  time,  indeed, 
before  he  recovered  sufficient  self-command  to  give  utterance  to 
the  phrases  of  politeness  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  to  offer 
his  services  in  whatever  manner  would  facilitate  the  business 
concerning  which  she  had  sought  him  at  this  hour. 

'*  If  he  had  reason  to  be  astonished,  first  of  all,  at  the  sin- 
gular time  of  night  she  had  chosen  for  the  execution  of  her 
errand,  then  more  astonished  still  at  sight  of  her  wondrous 
beauty,  most  of  all  did  he  own  himself  astonished  when  he 
came  to  listen  to  her  description  of  the  purport  of  her  unsea- 
sonable visit.  With  the  credulity  which  suited  so  well  with  the 
childlike  beauty  I  have  already  remarked,  she  proceeded  to 
relate  to  him,  with  much  trembling  and  with  tears,  all  the 
alarm  she  had  experienced  upon  hearing  the  report  which  had 
been  afloat  at  the  assembly  at  Madame  Hamelin's  (where  she 
had    been    spending    the    evening),   concerning  Bonaparte's 
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intended  invasion  of  England,  and  his  promise  of  deliver 
the  Bank  to  pillage  as  a  reward  to  his  successful  soldiery, 
great,  indeed,  had  been  her  terror  at  this  news,  that  she  1 
involuntarily  let  slip  a  secret  which  she  had  hitherto  m 

'  religiously  kept :  *  that,  in  fact,  she  had  long  ago  lodged 
greater  part  of  her  fortune,  and  the  whole  of  her  plate  i 
jewels,  in  this  very  Bank  of  England,  which  Bonaparte  had 

,  generously  promised  to  abandon  to  the  pillage  of  his  victori< 
troops  as  the  reward  of  their  valor.'     This  announcement  1 

I  been  received  at  the  assembly  with  shouts  of  laughter  ;  i 

'  again  did  she  burst  forth  in  bitter  weeping  when  complain 
of  the  cruelty  displayed  toward  her  by  such  untimely  levity 

I       "  So  great  was  the  power  of  her  tears,  that  M.  de  Tal 
rand  began  to  press  more  than  ever  to  be  informed  in  wl 
manner  he  could  be  of  service  in  this  matter.     She  then  ii 
mated  to  him  that  at  sight  of  her  grief  two  or  three  of  ] 
tried  and  valued  friends,  foremost  of  whom  stood  M.  de  M 
trond,  had  recommended  to  her  to  hurry  immediately  to  M. 
Talleyrand,  for  that  he  alone  had  power  to  save  her  proper 
that,  from  his  situation,  he  could  even  make  himself  responsi 
for  its  safe  delivery  into  her  hands  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
de  Montrond  had  immediately  penned  the  letter  which  she  1 
brought,  begging  her  to  fly  with  it  immediately  to  his  hoi 
and  not  on  any  account  to  leave  it  until  she  had  obtained 
guarantee. 

"  Although,  of  course,  highly  diverted  at  the  mystificati 
and  somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  situation  in  which  he  foi 
himself,  yet  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  too  gallant  to  disclose 
the  fair  lady  that  she  had  been  the  dupe  of  her  own  fears  t 
of  Montrond's  insatiable  love  of  practical  fun ;  and  in  oi 
^  quiet  her      v     he  jnstantly  drew  up  in  due  fonn  a  m 
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signed  and  sealed,  for  the  safe  delivery  of  her  plate  and  jeweU 
into  the  hands  of  any  person  she  might  choose  to  appoint  ta 
receive  them,  as  soon  as  ever  Bonaparte^s  triumphal  army  had 
entered  the  city  of  London.  The  fair  applicant,  highly 
delighted  at  the  success  of  her  petition,  left  the  house,  reading 
again  and  again  with  confidence  the  writing  he  had  given  her^ 
and  perfectly  insensible  to  all  his  gallantry  and  admiration 
amid  the  joy  inspired  by  his  kind  proceeding. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  interview  of  M.  de  Tallcy 
rand  with  Madame  Grandt.  I  know  it  to  be  true,  for  I  had  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  prince  himself,  who  enters  with  the  keen- 
est relish  into  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  scene,  sparing  himself 
as  little  as  the  princess.  The  mystification  was  completely 
successful.  Madame  Grandt  was  fooled  to  the  top  of  her  bent 
by  the  perpetrators,  but  the  affair  had  a  far  different  sequel 
from  that  which  had  been  anticipated,  for  M.  de  Talleyrand 
became  most  passionately  attached  to  the  fair  solicitor,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  all  Paris,  he  who  had  resisted  the  refined  beauty 
of  Madame  Tallien,  the  elegance  of  Madame  Recamier,  and 
the  wit  and  fascination  of  Madame  de  St^el,  fell  an  easy  victim 
to  the  more  plain  and  unsophisticated  graces  of  Madame 
Grandt.  It  is  certain  that  not  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  laid 
siege  to  his  heart  had  mtinaged  to  obtain  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
his  affections  or  to  keep  them  so  long;  and  I  can  only  account 
for  this  by  the  ^uiivetd  which  gave  so  strong  a  tinge  of  origi- 
nality to  all  she  said  or  did,  so  unlike  the  slavery  to  forms  and 
etiquette  which  must  ever  influence  professed  '  women  of  the 
world,'  such  as  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"  So  much  has  been  said  about  her  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
that  they  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  while,  in  reality,  she  was 
neither  ignorant  nor  stupid  ;  bat  there  was  certainly  an  ime3> 
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ferienu  in  the  social  traditions  of  the  world  into  which  she  ^ 
ushered  through  the  influence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  gi 
rise  to  much  amosement  among  the  wits  who  frequented  1 
society.     It  wonld  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  strength 
the  attachment  with  which,  from  the  very  first,  she  inspired 
prince.     It  certainly  was  the  longest  and  the  strongest  that 
ever  experienced.    Various  have  been  the  conjectures  r(      • 
ing  the  causes  of  his  marriage,  but  the  story  which  was  t 
me  by  one  who  was  a  confidant  of  the  prince  at  the  time, 
think,  the  best  calculated  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  i 
hangs  over  it. 

**  Madame  Qrandt  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  nnriyalled  in 
tact  and  agreeableness  with  which  she  received  company,  < 
pensing  politeness  to  each  and  all  alike,  contenting  every  < 
and  displaying  so  much  cleverness  in  her  management  ci 
fiery  spirits  who  frequented  her  solan,  that  it  was  impossible 
those  who  knew  her  then  to  deem  her  either  ignorant  or  fooli 
It  was  this  peculiar  talent  which  had  induced  M.  de  Tall 
rand,  who  was  quick  both  to  perceive  any  peculiar  excelle 
and  also  to  turn  it  to  account,  to  hold  his  receptions  at 
house  instead  of  at  his  ministerial  residence.     He  had  alrei 
done  so  for  some  time  without  having  been  subjected 
remarks  ;  for  the  system  was,  alas  1  too  common  at  the  pe 
to  excite  the  slightest  degree  either  of  condemnation  or  surp 
Fouch6,  ever  on  the  watch  to  injure  Talleyrand,  had  ti 
care  to  apprise  the  First  Consul  of  this  arrangement 
information,  which  had  excited  no  interest  at  the  moment, 
not  wholly  lost,  however;  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  ha^ 
been  foiled  in  some  of  his  projects  by  the  policy  of  England 
sent  for  Talleyrand,  and,  puzzled  to  find  a  subject  whicli 
could  use  as  a  pretext  for  venting  his  spleen  iq>on  Us 
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remembered  the  tale  borne  by  the  enemy  Fonch6.  '  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  abased  and  vilified  by  England,'  said  he, 
showing  a  paper  in  which  appeared  a  scurrilons  article  upon 
the  First  Consul — *  when  we  expose  oarselves  to  sach  attacks 
as  these,  and  even  onr  public  ministers  give  public  example  of 
disorder  and  ill-conduct/  The  minister  looked  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  this  outburst.  '  Yes,'  continued  Bona- 
parte, waxing  warm,  as  was  his  wont,  with  his  own  words,  like 
an  ill-disciplined  schoolboy — *  yes,  it  has  reached  me  that  you 
hold  your  receptions  at  Madame  Grandt's,  and  thus  the  envoys 
and  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts  are  compelled  to  wait 
upon  your  mistress.  This  must  not  continue.'  *  Neither  shall 
it,'  returned  the  prince,  coloring  slightly;  'they  shall  henceforth 
be  spared  ;  they  shall  wait  no  longer  on  Madame  Grandt,  but 
on  Madame  de  Talleyrand;  no  longer  on  my  mistress,  but  my 
wife.' 

"The  marriage  took  place  before  the  following  week's 
reception,  and  it  is  said  that  Bonaparte  was  so  vexed  and 
rritated  at  his  own  littleness,  that  he  even  condescended  to  He 
in  order  to  cover  it.  *  What  can  have  caused  Talleyrand's 
abrupt  and  extraordinary  marriage  V  said  Barras,  one  day, 
soon  after  the  event.  '  My  promise  to  ask  from  the  Pope 
'^  absolution  "  and  the  cardinaPs  hat  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
returned  the  First  Consul,  quickly,  and  immediately  changed 
the  conversation. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  Madame  Grandt, 
however  reprehensible  her  facility  of  morals  before  her  marriage, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the  very  hour  in  which  this  event 
took  place,  it  became  irreproachable.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself 
loves  to  render  her  every  justice  on  that  score.  She  was  too 
proud  of  the  name  she  bore  ever  to  disgrace  it  by  any  action 
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which  she  would  have  deemed  unworthy.  Like  parvenui 
general,  she  grew  rather  intoxicated  when  arrived  at  the  sun 
of  honor,  for  as  Princess  de  Benevento,  her  high  lo( 
insolence  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  became  proverbial,  and  j 
amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  her  absurd  pretensions  to  r< 
privileges,  her  pages  and  her  maids  of  honor,  her  chamber 
and  mistress  of  the  robes. 

^*  To  a  mild  and  conciliating  nature  like  that  of  the  pr 
and  above  all  with  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  8U( 
disposition  must  have   been  peculiarly  irritating,  added 
which,  Madame's  jealousy  of  every  member  of  his  familj 
whom  he  showed  affection  grew  too  irksome  to  be  endur< 
for  their  mutual  comfort  it  became  advisable  to  have  sep 
establishments.    But  even  amid  the  bitterness  and  soreness 
feeling  to  which  such  an  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  give 
in  every  family  where  it  unhappily  takes  place,  did  the  prii 
with  true  generosity  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  endeavoi 
render  justice  to  her  undeviating  devotion  to  his  interests, 
making  a  settlement  even  too  magnificent  in  proportion  to 
income  ;   more,  in  fact,  than  it  could  comfortably  bear, 
frequently  saw  her  after  her  separation  from  the  prince.    So 
from  having  retained  either  rancor  or  ill-will  against  him,  tl 
was  something  touching  in  the  eager  interest  with  which 
listened  to  the  slightest  details  concerning  him.    She  spared 
questioning,  and  seemed  never  weary  of  listening  to  my  rej 
of  his  health  and  well-being.     Everything  in  her  apartn 
boi;e  witness  to  her  constant  remembrance  of  the  days  of 
happiness  and  grandeur  ;  the  rug  before  the  fire,  the  embroide 
cushion  upon  which  her  feet  were  rested,  the  lawn  handkercl 
in  her  hand,  the  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  all  bore  the  imp 
of  the  arms  of  the  Talleyrands,  and  '  Rd  que  Diau '  shone  1 
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conspicnonslj  on  each  ;  while  eyen  the  littie  cage  wherdh 
reposed  a  couple  of  snow-white  dormice  displayed  in  its  mimic 
dome  and  tower  a  complete  model  of  the  ch&teaa  of  Yalen9ay.* 

''As  to  the  innumerable  ndivetis  and  blunders  which  have 
gone  forth  to  the  world  as  hers,  joa  must  not  believe  one  half 
of  them.  I  think  that  many  of  them  were  invented  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  surest  way  of  annoying  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  be  to  ridicule  hiB  wife.  I  once  asked  him  if 
the  story,  which  has  gone  the  round  of  every  newspaper  ia 
Europe,  about  Baron  Denon  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  really 
true.  '  It  did  not  actually  happen/  replied  he,  smiling  ;  '  the 
circumstance  did  not  really  occur  as  it  has  been  represented^ 
for  I  was  there  to  prevent  it.  However,  it  was  guessed  at,  and 
that  was  enough  ;  the  blunder  was  ascribed  to  her  without 
compunction.' 

**  I  certainly  remember  a  naivety  which  she  once  uttered  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  savans  and  literati  at  Neuilly,  which 
would  be  considered  quite  as  good  and  become  just  as  popular 
were  it  as  generally  known.  Lemercier  had  volunteered  after 
dinner  to  read  us  one  of  his  unplayed  and  unplayable  pieces. 
The  company  had  gathered  round  him  in  a  circle ;  his  manu- 
script lay  already  unfolded  on  his  knees,  and,  clearing  his  voices 
he  began  in  a  high,  shrill  tone,  which  made  us  all  start  from  our 
incipient  slumber,  *  La  Seme  est  a  Lyom,^  *  There  now,  M.  de 
Talleyrand,'  exclaimed  the  princess,  jumping  from  her  chair^ 
and  advancing  toward  me  with  a  gesture  of  triumph,  '  now  I 
knew  that  you  were  wrong  ;  you  would  have  it  that  it  was  the 
Saone  P  To  describe  the  embarrassment  and  consternation  of 
the  company  would  be  impossible.  I  myself  was  perplexed  for 
iu[i  instant,  but  soon  remembered  the  difference  of  opinion  to 
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which  she  had  alladed.  As  onr  carriage  was  crossing 
bridge  at  Lyons,  a  little  time  before,  she  had  asked  me 
name  of  the  riyer  which  flowed  beneath.  I  had  told  her  it 
*  Sa6ne  ;'  to  which  she  had  replied,  with  a  truly  philosopb 
reflection — '  Ah,  how  strange  this  difference  of  pronnnciati 
we  call  it  the  Seiiie  in  Paris  I'  I  had  been  much  amusec 
the  time,  but  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  corre 
self-confldent  error,  and  thus  had  arisen  this  extraordii 
,  confusion  in  the  troubled  brain  of  the  poor  princess.  Of  coi 
we  all  laughed  heartily  at  her  unexpected  sally  ;  but  we  ? 
grateful,  nevertheless,  for  it  saved  us  the  reading  of  the  drea 
drama,  as  no  one  that  evening  could  be  expected  to  regain 
seriousness  sufficiently  to  listen  with  becoming  attention  to 
the  t^rible  events  which  Lemercier  had  to  unfold. 

*'  You  see  the  prince  had  succeeded  in  accepting  his  m 
as  a  man  of  spirit,  and  the  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule  must  h 
fallen  pointless  against  one  who  joined  with  such  hearty  g( 
will  in  the  mirth  which  was  thus  raised,  without  at  all  agre 
with   those  who    deemed  that  it  was  excited   at  his  ( 
expense." 

In   this  connection  an   observation,   made  by  Talley 
respecting  his  wife,  may  be  appropriately  quoted.     "  My  pas 
for  Madame  de  Talleyrand  was  soon  extinguished,  because 
was  merely  possessed  of  beauty.    The  influence  of  perse 
charms  is  limited  :  curiosity  forms  the  great  ingredient  of 
kind  of  love  ;    but  add  the  fascination  of  intellect  to  tl 
attractions  which  habit  and  possession  diminish  each  day,  t 
you  will  find  them  multiplied  tenfold  ;  and  if,  besides  intell 
and  beauty,  yon  discover  in  your  mistress  caprice,         ilar 
and  inequality  of  temper,  close  your  eyes  and  seek  no  fii 
you  are  in  lore  for  life." 
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The  anecdote  respecting  Madame  Talleyrand  and  Denon, 
above  alladed  to,  is  thus  giyen  by  Napoleon  himself  in  conversa- 
tion with  O'Meara  at  St.  Helena.  ''She  was  a  very  fine 
woman,  English  or  East  Indian,  but  foolish  and  grossly 
ignorant.  I  sometimes  asked  Denon,  whose  works  I  suppose 
you  have  read,  to  breakfast  with  me,  as  I  took  a  pleasure  in 
his  conversation,  and  conversed  very  freely  with  him.  Now  all 
the  intriguers  and  speculators  paid  their  court  to  Denon,  with 
a  view  of  inducing  him  to  mention  their  projects  or  themselves 
in  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  me,  thinking  that  even 
being  mentioned  by  such  a  man  as  Denon,  for  whom  I  had  a 
great  esteem,  might  materially  serve  them.  Talleyrand,  who 
was  a  great  speculator,  invited  Denon  to  dinner.  When  he 
went  home  to  his  wife,  he  said,  *  My  dear,  I  have  invited  Denon 
to  dine.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  you  must  say  something 
handsome  to  him  about  his  travels,  as  he  may  be  useful  to  us 
with  the  Emperor.'  His  wife,  being  extremely  ignorant,  and 
probably  having  never  read  any  other  book  of  travels  than  that 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  concluded  that  Denon  could  be  nobody 
else  than  Robinson.  Wishing  to  be  very  civil  to  him,  she, 
before  a  large  company,  asked  him  divers  questions  about  his 
man  Friday  I  Denon,  astonished,  did  not  know  what  to  think 
at  first,  but  at  length  discovered  by  her  questions  that  she 
really  imagined  him  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe.  His  astonishment 
and  that  of  the  company  cannot  be  described,  nor  the  peals  of 
laughter  which  it  excited  in  Paris,  as  the  story  flew  like  wildfire 
through  the  city,  and  even  Talleyrand  himself  was  ashamed  of 
it.'' 

Napoleon  also  remarked  in  the  same  connection — "  I  forbade 
Madame  Talleyrand  the  court,  first,  because  she  was  a  dis- 
reputable  character,   and  because  I   found    out   that    some 
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cnoese  merchants  had  paid  her  four  hundred  thousand  frai 
I  order  to  gain  some  commercial  favors  bj  means  of 
nsband.''     Various  writers  assert  that  Napoleon  was  at 
.me  seeking  to  infuse  a  higher  moral  tone  into  his  co 
{ourrienne,  however,  gives  another  and  not  so  piquant 
ccount  of  this  whole  affair  of  the  marriage.     He  says — " 
he  19th  of  July,  1802,  a  papal  bull  absolved  Talleyrand  fi 
lis  vows.     He  immediately  married  Madame  Grandt,  and 
iffair  obtained  little  notice  at  the  time.     This  statement  si 
iiently  proves  how  report  has  perverted  the  fact.     It  has  1 
(aid  that  Bonaparte,  on  becoming  Emperor,  wished  to  rest 
;hat  decorum  which  the  revolution  had  destroyed,  and  therel 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  improper  intimacy  which  sub 
between  Talleyrand  and  Madame  Grandt.     It  is  alleged 
the  minister  at  first  refused  to  marry  the  lady  ;  but  that  he 
last  found  it  necessary  to  obey  the  peremptory  order  of 
master.    This  pretended  resurrection  of  morality  by  Bonap: 
is  excessively  ridiculous." 

Savary  asserts,  that  "the  First  Consul  had,  on  sevi 
occasions,  urged  Talleyrand  to  return  to  holy  orders, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  that  course  would  be  most  becom 
his  age  and  high  birth,  and  promised  that  he  should  be  mad 
cardinal ;  thus  raising  him  to  a  par  with  Richelieu,  and  gi^ 
additional  lustre  to  his  administration." 

The  ministry  of  Napoleon,  though  under  the  restraint  of 
strong  hand,  was  by  no  means  a  harmonious  one.  Fonch6  : 
Talleyrand  were  irreconcilable  rivals,  if  not  open  enem 
Each  sought  continually  to  supplant  the  other.  Each 
skillful  agents  at  work  to  discover  the  most  private  affairs 
his  colleague.  In  1802,  M.  de  Calonne,  the  former  fina 
minister  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  who  for  a  few  months  revived 
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hopes  of  the  declining  monarchy,  came  to  Paris  by  the  finfferanee 
of  Napoleon,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  attending  to  his 
private  affairs.  He,  however,  coald  not  resist  the  temptation 
again  to  try  his  fortune  in  politics.  He  nnwisely  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  old 
Jacobin  party.  Some  of  these  revolutionists  were  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  First  Consul.  He  formed  a  special  intimacy  with  Fonch6, 
and  with  him  concerted  a  plan  for  supplanting  Talleyrand,  and 
for  improying  the  financial  system  of  the  government.  Talley- 
rand's position  was  too  strong  for  all  the  talent  of  Calonne,  and 
the  intrigue  of  Fouch6.  The  paper  on  the  proposed  change  in 
the  system  of  finance  was  perused  by  the  First  Consul,  who 
answered  it  himself  in  the  next  **  Moniteur,"  with  allusions  to 
the  author  by  no  means  complimentary.  Bonaparte  expressed 
his  disgust  at  this  union  of  Fouch6  with  Calonne,  and  the  latter 
was  ordered  immediately  to  leave  Paris.  Talleyrand,  however, 
treated  his  old  friend  Calonne  with  great  forbearance,  notwith- 
standing this  intrigue,  and  through  his  influence  the  ex-minister 
was  permitted  shortly  afterward  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
suddenly  died  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

The  First  Consul,  of  course,  knew  of  these  rivalries  and 
jealousies  between  his  most  important  ministers.  On  one 
occasion,  when  discussing  the  important  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment which  he  contemplated  previously  to  his  being  chosen 
Consul  for  life,  he  argued  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  indispensably  requisite  to  protect  its  authors  by 
keeping  them  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  that  without  him  they 
would  all  have  been  by  this  time  removed  from  the  scene  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  present  generation.  ''  Ask  yourselves  what 
has  become  of  Bewbel,  Barras,  Lar6veillere  I  where  are  they  7 
who  thinks  of  them  ?    No  one  has  been  saved  but  those  whom 
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I  have  taken  by  the  hand,  placed  in  power,  supported  in  s 
of  the  movement  which  carries  ns  away.     Look  at  M.  Fou( 
what  trouble  I  had  to  defend  him  ;  M.  de  Talleyrand  inve 
against  M.  Fouch6  ;  but  the.Malonets,  the  Talons,  the  Galon 
who  tendered  me  their  plans  and  their  assistance,  would  1 
soon  got  rid  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  if  I  had  chosen  to  lend  m; 
to  it.     They  tolerate  military  men  because  they  fear  them, 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  step  into  the  place  of  a  Lannes,  ai 
Massena  at  the  head  of  an  army.     But  if  they  tolerate  then 
present,  will  they  continue  to  do  so  long  ?     I  myself,  do  n( 
know  what  they  would  do  with  me  ?     Have  they  not  prop- 
to  me  to  appoint  me  Grand  Constable  to  Louis  XYIII.?" 
sagacity,  which  led  this  great  man  to  protect  and  to  use 
parties,  who  would  acquiesce  in  his  reign,  reveals  itself  in 
extract. 

When  Napoleon  was  finally  elected  First  Consul  for 
Talleyrand   had   the  gratification,  for  gratification  we  n 
confess  he  without  doubt  felt  it  to  be,  of  seeing  his  rival 
out  of  the  ministry.     Talleyrand's  influence  was  certainly  fel 
this  measure,  for  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  prejudice  the  n 
of  Napoleon  against  Fouch6  ;  yet  the  principal  cause  of 
step  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul,  to  evince 
the  nation  such  a  confidence  in  its  devotion  to  order  as  enal 
him  to  dispense  with  a  police  which  had  become  odious.     ' 
suppression  of  the  system,  which  Fouch6  had  made  so 
and  so  terrible,  was  after  all  but  nominal     The  direction  of 
police  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  the  rigoi 
its  surveillance  was  soon  revived,  and  never  abated  thro     h 
the  period  of  the  Empire.     Fouch6  was  by  no  means  disg 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  publicly  c 
mented  for  his  services.     Events  proved  thi^  removal  to  be 
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timed  and  impolitic,  and  freqaentlj  afterward  his  assistance 
was  required  in  the  administration  of  the  intricate  system 
which  he  bad  originated  ;  and  his  restoration  soon  became 
necessary. 

In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  framing  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  in  the  diplomatic  passages  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  ruptnre  of  the  same,  Talleyrand  had  his  share 
of  responsibility.  Joseph  Bonaparte  obtained  the  credit  of 
the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  his  brother  appointed  him  to  announce 
the  final  terms,  and  sign  the  document.  In  carrying  out  the 
stipulations  in  regard  to  the  much  vexed  question  of  Malta, 
Talleyrand  was  chargeable  with  neglect,  in  not  securing  the 
guarantee  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  new  order  of  things  established  in  that  island. 
He  afforded  a  pretext  for  England  to  defer  the  evacuation  of 
Malta,  and  thus  one  of  the  sources  of  a  new  war  originated. 
The  First  Consul  resolved  to  impose  a  new  constitution  (m 
Switzerland  by  force  of  arms.  The  English  ministry  protested 
and  demanded  the  independence  of  Svritzerland;  but  its  remon- 
strance did  not  meet  a  very  courteous  reception,  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  First  Consul.  An  answer  was  dictated  by  Bonaparte 
himself,  through  Talleyrand,  to  M.  Otto,  the  French  represen- 
tative at  the  court  of  St.  James,  which  contained  many  sharp, 
and  irritating  threats.  **You  are  charged  to  declare,"  says 
Talleyrand  in  this  dispatch,  **  that  if  the  British  administration, 
in  the  interest  of  its  parliamentary  situation,  has  recourse  to  any 
notification,  or  any  publication,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  First  Consul  has  not  done  this  or  that,  because  he  has 
been  prevented,  that  very  instant  he  will  do  it.  For  the  rest, 
as  for  Switzerland,  whatever  may  be  said,  or  not  said,  his  reso- 
lution is  irrevocable.     He  will  not  give  up  the  Alps,  to  fifteen 
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bandred  mercenaries,  paid  by  Englacd.    He  will  DOt  su 
Switzerland  to  be  turned  into  another  Jersey.    The  First  C 
mil  does  not  wish  for  war,  because  he  believes  that  the  Frei 
people  can  find  in  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  as  mt 
advantages,  as  in  the  extension  of  its  territory.     Bat  no  o 
fiideration  woald  stop  him,  if  the  honor,  or  the  interest  of 
Republic  commanded  him  to  resume  arms.    You  will  ne^ 
talk  of  war,  but  you  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  mentioned 
you.     The  least  threat,  how  indirect  soever  it  be,  must 
taken  up  with  the  greatest  warmth."     A  diplomatic  intercou 
begun  in  such  a  tone  '^nd  temper  as  this,  could  not  promisi 
very  pacific  result.     New  causes  of  irritation  arose.     New  p 
plexities  pressed  npon  Talleyrand,  in  his  important  p 
The  quibbles  of  the  British  Cabinet  astonished  him;  for 
desire  for  peace  was  sincere  and  earnest,  knowing,  as  he  y 
did,  that  a  war  with  England  must  issue  in  a  Continental  y 
But  he  had  not  merely  to  defend  the  policy  of  his  governme 
he  had  to  moderate  the  anger  of  his  more  irritable  master. 

Napoleon  had  not  the  equanimity  of  his  minister.     He  i 
incensed,  that  the  British  government  persisted  in  imputing 
him  wrong  motives,  and  in  raising  unexpected  and  unwor 
objections  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  which  it  had  sol* 
ratified,  amid  demonstrations  of  popular  joy.     The  influence 
Talleyrand  upon  Napoleon,  throughout  the  exciting  scenes 
one  of  the  most  important  crises  of  his  career,  was  exceedinj 
happy,  and  eminently  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  wise  co 
sels.     The  praise  of  Thiers  is  thus  expressed  : — "  M.  de  1 
leyrand,  who,  nnder  the  circumstances,  had  conducted  himi 
with  rare  discretion,  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  ] 
son  to  instill  these  new  dispositions  into  the  First  Consul." 
certainly,  exerted  all  his  ability,  taxed  his  utmost  skill,  and  ] 
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conspicnonslj  on  each  ;  while  eyen  the  littie  cage  whereih 
reposed  a  couple  of  snow-white  dormice  displayed  in  its  mimic 
dome  and  tower  a  complete  model  of  the  ch&teau  of  Valen9ay.* 

''As  to  the  innumerable  ndiveiis  and  blunders  which  haye 
gone  forth  to  the  world  as  hers,  joa  mast  not  believe  one  half 
of  them.  I  think  that  many  of  them  were  invented  ander  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  surest  way  of  annoying  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  be  to  ridicule  hiB  wife.  I  once  asked  him  if 
the  story,  which  has  gone  the  round  of  every  newspaper  ia 
Europe,  about  Baron  Denon  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  really 
true.  *  It  did  not  actually  happen,'  replied  he,  smiling  ;  *  the 
circumstance  did  not  really  occur  as  it  has  been  represented,, 
for  I  was  there  to  prevent  it.  However,  it  was  giussed  at,  and 
that  was  enough  ;  the  blunder  was  ascribed  to  her  without 
compunction.' 

**  I  certainly  remember  a  naiveiS  which  she  once  uttered  ia 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  savans  and  literati  at  Neuilly,  which 
would  be  considered  quite  as  good  and  become  just  as  popular 
were  it  as  generally  known.  Lemercier  had  volunteered  after 
dinner  to  read  us  one  of  his  unplayed  and  unplayable  pieces. 
The  company  had  gathered  round  him  in  a  circle ;  his  manu- 
script lay  already  unfolded  on  his  knees,  and,  clearing  his  voicei 
he  began  in  a  high,  shrill  tone,  which  made  us  all  start  from  our 
incipient  slumber,  *  La  Scene  est  a  LyonsJ'  *  There  now,  M.  de 
Talleyrand,'  exclaimed  the  princess,  jumping  from  her  chair^ 
and  advancing  toward  me  with  a  gesture  of  triumph,  '  now  I 
knew  that  you  were  wrong  ;  you  would  have  it  that  it  was  the 
Saone  P  To  describe  the  embarrassment  and  consternation  of 
the  company  would  be  impossible.  I  myself  was  per^^ezed  for 
Hn  instant,  but  soon  remembered  the  difference  of  (qjonion  to 
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which  she  had  alladed.  As  oar  carriage  was  crossing 
bridge  at  Lyons,  a  little  time  before,  she  had  asked  i 
name  of  the  river  which  flowed  beneath.  I  had  told  her  it 
'  Sa6ne  ;'  to  which  she  had  replied,  with  a  truly  philosoph 
reflection — '  Ah,  how  strange  this  difference  of  pronnnciati 
we  call  it  the  Seiiie  in  Paris  I'  I  had  been  much  amnsec 
the  time,  but  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  correct 
self-confident  error,  and  thus  had  arisen  this  extraordii 
confusion  in  the  troubled  brain  of  the  poor  princess.  Of  coi 
we  all  laughed  heartily  at  her  unexpected  sally  ;  but  we  ^ 
grateful,  nevertheless,  for  it  saved  us  the  reading  of  the  drea 
drama,  as  no  one  that  evening  could  be  expected  to  regain 
seriousness  sufficiently  to  listen  with  becommg  attention  to 
the  terrible  events  which  Lemercier  had  to  unfold. 

*'  You  see  the  prince  had  succeeded  in  accepting  his  misfort 
as  a  man  of  spirit,  and  the  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule  must  1 
fallen  pointless  against  one  who  joined  with  such  hearty  g( 
will  in  the  mirth  which  was  thus  raised,  without  at  all  agre 
with  those  who    deemed  that  it  was  excited  at  his  ( 
expense." 

In  this  connection   an  observation,   made  by  Talley 
respecting  his  wife,  may  be  appropriately  quoted.     **  My  pasi 
for  Madame  de  Talleyrand  was  soon  extinguished,  because 
was  merely  possessed  of  beauty.    The  influence  of  pers< 
charms  is  limited  :  curiosity  forms  the  great  ingredient  of 
kind  of  love  ;    but  add  the  fascination  of  intellect  to  tl 
attractions  which  habit  and  possession  diminish  each  day,  i 
you  will  find  them  multiplied  tenfold  ;  and  if,  besides  intell 
and  beauty,  yoa  discover  in  your  mistress  caprice,  ringolar 
and  inequality  of  temper,  close  your  eyes  and  seek  no  fort 
you  are  in  lore  for  life." 
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The  anecdote  respecting  Madame  Talleyrand  and  Denon, 
above  alladed  to,  is  thus  giyen  by  Napoleon  himself  in  conversa- 
tion with  O'Meara  at  St.  Helena.  ''She  was  a  very  fine 
woman,  English  or  East  Indian,  but  foolish  and  grossly 
ignorant.  I  sometimes  asked  Denon,  whose  works  I  suppose 
you  have  read,  to  breakfast  with  me,  as  I  took  a  pleasure  in 
his  conversation,  and  conversed  very  freely  with  him.  Now  all 
the  intriguers  and  speculators  paid  their  coart  to  Denon,  with 
a  view  of  inducing  him  to  mention  their  projects  or  themselves 
in  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  me,  thinking  that  even 
being  mentioned  by  such  a  man  as  Denon,  for  whom  I  had  a 
great  esteem,  might  materially  serve  them.  Talleyrand,  who 
was  a  great  speculator,  invited  Denon  to  dinner.  When  he 
went  home  to  his  wife,  he  said,  '  My  dear,  I  have  invited  Denon 
to  dine.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  yon  must  say  something 
handsome  to  him  about  his  travels,  as  he  may  be  useful  to  us 
with  the  Emperor.'  His  wife,  being  extremely  ignorant,  and 
probably  having  never  read  any  other  book  of  travels  than  that 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  concluded  that  Denon  could  be  nobody 
else  than  Robinson.  Wishing  to  be  very  civil  to  him,  she, 
before  a  large  company,  asked  him  divers  questions  about  his 
man  Friday  I  Denon,  astonished,  did  not  know  what  to  think 
at  first,  but  at  length  discovered  by  her  questions  that  she 
really  imagined  him  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe.  His  astonishment 
and  that  of  the  company  cannot  be  described,  nor  the  peals  of 
laughter  which  it  excited  in  Paris,  as  the  story  flew  like  wildfire 
through  the  city,  and  even  Talleyrand  himself  was  ashamed  of 
it.'' 

Napoleon  also  remarked  in  the  same  connection — **  I  forbade 
Madame  Talleyrand  the  court,  first,  because  she  was  a  dis- 
reputable  character,   and  because  I   found    out   that   some 
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fcnoese  merchants  had  paid  her  four  handred  thousand  fra 
I  order  to  gain  some  commercial  favors  by  means  of 
nsband."     Various  writers  assert  that  Napoleon  was  at 
ime  seeking  to  infuse  a  higher  moral  tone  into  his  c( 
Jourrienne,  however,  gives  another  and  not  so  piquant 
ccount  of  this  whole  affair  of  the  marriage.     He  says — ** 
he  19th  of  July,  1802,  a  papal  bull  absolved  Talleyrand  f 
lis  vows.     He  immediately  married  Madame  Grandt,  and 
iffair  obtained  little  notice  at  the  time.     This  statement  si 
iiently  proves  how  report  has  perverted  the  fact.     It  has  b 
}aid  that  Bonaparte,  on  becoming  Emperor,  wished  to  : 
that  decorum  which  the  revolution  had  destroyed,  and  there! 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  improper  intimacy  which  subsl 
between  Talleyrand  and  Madame  Grandt.     It  is  alleged  t 
the  minister  at  first  refused  to  marry  the  lady  ;  but  that 
last  found  it  necessary  to  obey  the  peremptory  order  of 
master.     This  pretended  resurrection  of  morality  by  Bonapi 
is  excessively  ridiculous." 

Savary  asserts,  that  "the  First  Consul  had,  on  sev« 
occasions,  urged  Talleyrand   to  return  to  holy  orders, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  that  course  would  be  most  becon 
his  age  and  high  birth,  and  promised  that  he  should  be  mac 
cardinal ;  thus  raising  him  to  a  par  with  Richelieu,  and  gi 
additional  lustre  to  his  administration." 

The  ministry  of  Napoleon,  though  under  the  restraint  of 
strong  hand,  was  by  no  means  a  harmonious  one.  Fouch6 
Talleyrand  were  irreconcilable  rivals,  if  not  open  enem 
Each  sought  continually  to  supplant  the  other.  Each 
skillful  agents  at  work  to  discover  the  most  private  affairs 
his  colleague.  In  1802,  M.  de  Calonne,  the  former  fina 
minister  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  who  for  a  few  months  revived 
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hopes  of  the  declining  monarchy,  came  to  Paris  by  the  sufferance 
of  Napoleon,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  attending  to  his 
private  affairs.  He,  however,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
again  to  try  his  fortune  in  politics.  He  unwisely  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  old 
Jacobin  party.  Some  of  these  revolutionists  were  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  First  Consul.  He  formed  a  special  intimacy  with  Fonch^, 
and  with  him  concerted  a  plan  for  supplanting  Talleyrand,  and 
for  improving  the  financial  system  of  the  government.  Talley- 
rand's position  was  too  strong  for  all  the  talent  of  Calonne,  and 
the  intrigue  of  Fouch6.  The  paper  on  the  proposed  change  in 
the  system  of  finance  was  perused  by  the  First  Consul,  who 
answered  it  himself  in  the  next  "  Moniteur,"  with  allusions  to 
the  author  by  no  means  complimentary.  Bonaparte  expressed 
his  disgust  at  this  union  of  Fouch6  with  Calonne,  and  the  latter 
was  ordered  immediately  to  leave  Paris.  Talleyrand,  however, 
treated  his  old  friend  Calonne  with  great  forbearance,  notwith- 
standing this  intrigue,  and  through  his  influence  the  ex-minister 
was  permitted  shortly  afterward  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
suddenly  died  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

The  First  Consul,  of  course,  knew  of  these  rivalries  and 
jealousies  between  his  most  important  ministers.  On  one 
occasion,  when  discussing  the  important  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment which  he  contemplated  previously  to  his  being  chosen 
Consul  for  life,  he  argued  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  indispensably  requisite  to  protect  its  authors  by 
keeping  them  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  that  without  him  they 
would  all  have  been  by  this  time  removed  from  the  scene  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  present  generation.  "  Ask  yourselves  what 
has  become  of  Rewbel,  Barras,  Lar6veillere  I  where  are  they  ? 
who  thinks  of  them  ?    No  one  has  been  saved  but  those  whom 
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I  have  taken  by  the  hand,  placed  in  power,  supported  in  s 
■of  the  movement  which  carries  us  away.     Look  at  M.  Fou< 
*•  what  trouble  I  had  to  defend  him  ;  M.  de  Talleyrand  inv 
[  against  M.  Fouch6  ;  but  the.Malonets,  the  Talons,  the  Calon 
who  tendered  me  their  plans  and  their  assistance,  would  1 
soon  got  rid  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  if  I  had  chosen  to  lend  my; 
to  it.    They  tolerate  military  men  because  they  fear  them, 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  step  into  the  place  of  a  Lannes,  an 
Massena  at  the  head  of  an  army.     Bat  if  they  tolerate  then 
present,  will  they  continue  to  do  so  long  ?     I  myself,  do  m 
know  what  they  would  do  with  me  ?     Have  they  not  prop< 
to  me  to  appoint  me  Grand  Constable  to  Louis  XYIIL?"  ' 
sagacity,  which  led  this  great  man  to  protect  and  to 
parties,  who  would  acquiesce  in  his  reign,  reveals  itself  in 
extract. 

When  Napoleon  was  finally  elected  First  Consul  for 
Talleyrand   had   the   gratification,  for  gratification  we  m 
confess  he  without  doubt  felt  it  to  be,  of  seeing  his  rival 
out  of  the  ministry.     Talleyrand's  influence  was  certainly  fel 
this  measure,  for  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  prejudice  the  m 
of  Napoleon  against  Fouch6  ;  yet  the  principal  cause  of 
step  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul,  to  evince 
the  nation  such  a  confidence  in  its  devotion  to  order  as  enafa 
him  to  dispense  with  a  police  which  had  become  odious.     [ 
suppression  of  the  system,  which  Fouch6  had  made  so  effi< 
and  so  terrible,  was  after  all  but  nominal.     The  direction  of 
police  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  the      or 
its  surveillance  was  soon  revived,  and  never  abated  thr< 
the  period  of  the  Empire.    Fouch6  was  by  no  means  «        ac 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  publicly  C( 
mented  for  his  i    Tices.     Events  proved  thi^  removal  to  be 
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timed  and  impolitic,  and  freqaentlj  afterward  his  assistance 
was  required  in  the  administration  of  the  intricate  system 
which  he  had  originated  ;  and  his  restoration  soon  became 
necessary. 

In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  framing  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  in  the  diplomatic  passages  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  ropture  of  the  same,  Talleyrand  had  his  share 
of  responsibility.  Joseph  Bonaparte  obtained  the  credit  of 
the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  his  brother  appointed  him  to  announce 
the  final  terms,  and  sign  the  document.  In  carrying  ont  the 
stipulations  in  regard  to  the  mnch  vexed  question  of  Malta, 
Talleyrand  was  chargeable  with  neglect,  in  not  securing  the 
guarantee  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  new  order  of  things  established  in  that  island. 
He  aflForded  a  pretext  for  England  to  defer  the  eyacuation  of 
Malta,  and  thus  one  of  the  sources  of  a  new  war  originated. 
The  First  Consul  resolved  to  impose  a  new  constitution  on 
Switzerland  by  force  of  arms.  The  English  ministry  protested 
and  demanded  the  independence  of  Switzerland;  but  its  remon- 
strance did  not  meet  a  very  courteous  reception,  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  First  Consul.  An  answer  was  dictated  by  Bonaparte 
himself,  through  Talleyrand,  to  M.  Otto,  the  French  represen- 
tative at  the  court  of  St.  James,  which  contained  many  sharp, 
and  irritating  threats.  '*You  are  charged  to  declare,"  says 
Talleyrand  in  this  dispatch,  "  that  if  the  British  administration, 
in  the  interest  of  its  parliamentary  situation,  has  recourse  to  any 
notification,  or  any  publication,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  First  Consul  has  not  done  this  or  that,  because  he  has 
been  prevented,  that  very  instant  he  will  do  it.  For  the  rest, 
as  for  Switzerland,  whatever  may  be  said,  or  not  said,  his  reso- 
lution is  irrevocable.     He  will  not  give  up  the  Alps,  to  fifteen 
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handred  mercenaries,  paid  by  EDglacd.     He  will  not 
Switzerland  to  be  turned  into  another  Jersey.    The  First  C 
8al  does  not  wish  for  war,  because  he  believes  that  the  Fn 
people  can  find  in  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  as  i 
advantages,  as  in  the  extension  of  its  territory.    Bat  no  c 
sideration  woald  stop  him,  if  the  honor,  or  the  interest  of 
Kepublic  commanded  him  to  resume  arms.    You  will  ne 
talk  of  war,  but  you  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  mentioned 
you.    The  least  threat,  how  indirect  soever  it  be,  must 
taken  up  with  the  greatest  warmth."     A  diplomatic  intercon 
begun  in  such  a  tone  and  temper  as  this,  could  not  promisi 
very  pacific  result.     New  causes  of  irritation  arose.     New  j 
plexities  pressed  upon  Talleyrand,  in  his  important  p 
The  quibbles  of  the  British  Cabinet  astonished  him;  for 
desire  for  peace  was  sincere  and  earnest,  knowing,  as  he  y 
did,  that  a  war  with  England  must  issue  in  a  Continental  y 
But  he  had  not  merely  to  defend  the  policy  of  his  governu 
he  had  to  moderate  the  anger  of  his  more  irritable  master. 

Kapoleon  had  not  the  equanimity  of  his  minister.     He  ^ 
incensed,  that  the  British  government  persisted  in  imputing 
him  wrong  motives,  and  in  raising  unexpected  and  unwor 
objections  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  which  it  had  solen 
ratified,  amid  demonstrations  of  popular  joy.    The  influence 
Talleyrand  upon  Napoleon,  throughout  the  exciting  scenes 
one  of  the  most  important  crises  of  his  career,  was  exceedii 
happy,  and  eminently  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  wise  c< 
sels.     The  praise  of  Thiers  is  thus  expressed  : — "  M.  de  G 
leyrand,  who,  under  the  circumstances,  had  conducted  hi 
with  rare  discretion,  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  ] 
son  to  instill  these  new  dispositions  into  the  First  Consul.'^ 
certidnly,  exerted  all  his  ability,  taxed  his  utmost  skOl,  and  ] 
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posed  every  reasonable  concession,  in  order  to  avert  the  dreaded 
war.  A  minister  was  never  more  conciliatory,  calm,  inventive, 
and  ingenuous,  than  was  lie  in  this  emergency.  Even  when  the 
English  ministry  had  risen  in  their  demands  to  terms  which 
were  actually  contradictory  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  original  negotisr 
tions,  Talleyrand,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  labored 
most  assiduously  to  prevail  upon  the  First  Consul  to  accept 
them.  But  Napoleon  incessantly  repeated,  ''  Malta  or  noth- 
ing ;  but  I  am  resolved  they  shall  not  have  Malta." 

The  English  ambassador  applied  for  Lis  passports,  and  Tal- 
leyrand, instead  of  immediately  granting  them,  said  that  he 
would  lay  the  application  before  the  First  Consul.  During  the 
little  time  thus  saved,  he  urged  upon  the  First  Consul  a  new 
proposition,  and  finally  gained  his  consent  to  transmit  it  by 
courier,  to  London.  The  answer  returned  was  unfavorable  ; 
but  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  Talleyrand  were  not  yet 
exhausted.  He  again  obtained  the  permission  of  Napoleon  to 
make  a  new  offer,  designed  to  save  the  honor  of  both  nations, 
but  the  English  ambassador  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  entertain 
it ;  and  thus,  finally,  the  negotiations  terminated,  and  that  long 
struggle  commenced,  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  incarceration  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

In  an  official  document  issued  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  Talleyrand  much  underrated  the  power  of  Great  Britain  ; 
from  policy,  doubtless,  for  he  was  too  intelligent  to  do  so  from 
conviction.  A  young  French  gentleman  taunted  Madame 
d' Arblay,  the  celebrated  Miss  Burney,  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
her  how  the  little  British  nation  could  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt 
single-handed  to  cope  with  the  mighty  power  of  France. 
Madame  d'Arblay  was  content  to  reply,  "  What  would  you 
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have,  sir  ?  The  infi  tuation  with  which  yon  so  justly  repro 
the  British  nation,  having  lasted,  without  intermission,  dur 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  of  incessant  feuds  and  «ontin 
fighting  with  the  French,  I  will  concede  to  you  that  my  co 
trymen  are  a  complete  set  of  incorrigibles  /" 
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Arrest  of  the  i>'  ke  d'Enghien — ^TaUeyrand's  connection  with  the  aflSftir— He  fttTon  Am 
establishment  of  the  Empire — ^Aids  in  forming  the  grand  dignities— First  disappoint 
ment — 0reat«4  Grand  Chamberlain — Napoleon's  letter  to  Talleyrand  on  tbe  war— 
Campaign  of  Austerlits — Talleyrand  follows  the  Emperor — His  grand  project  for  tlie 
permanent  pacification  of  Europe — His  plan  for  a  Peace  Congress— Napoleon's  praiM. 

While  Talleyrand  had  the  honor  of  in  part  producing  the 
good  which  distinguished  the  new  order  of  things,  he  was  not 
free  from  blame  regarding  some  of  the  evil  movements  of  the 
new  government.  Bonaparte  early  began  to  undermine  the  public 
liberties.  And  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  extrava- 
gant in  their  praise  of  national  rights,  and  in  their  expressions 
of  devotion  to  popular  freedom,  were  now  changed  into  cour- 
tiers of  a  military  sovereign.  They  aided  him  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  they  had  before  labored  to  establish.  The  ex-bishop 
of  Autnn  was  not  the  least  obsequious  of  the  promoters  of  the 
schemes  of  the  ambitious  First  Consul.  In  the  defence  of  his 
position.  Napoleon,  in  some  instances,  resorted  to  measures  of 
the  most  severe  character,  intended  and  adapted  to  strike  ter- 
ror to  the  minds  of  those  especially,  who,  from  beyond  the 
frontier,  plotted  against  him.  No  act  of  this  class  has  justly 
excited  more  discussion,  and  condemnation  also,  than  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  As  the  deed  was  performed 
when  Talleyrand  was  one  of  the  favorite  and  most  influential 
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ministers,  the  qnestion  arises,  what  was  the  share  of  respo 
bility  for  the  act,  resting  upon  the  minister,  and  what  efl 
most  his  conduct  in  the  case  have  npon  our  judgment  of 
character  7 

Napoleon,  in  one  instance,  laid  the  chief  blame  of 
bloody  deed  upon  Talleyrand.     Yet,  in  this  he  was  incoi 
with  himself,  for  he  repeatedly  declared,  that,  he  assumed 
full  responsibility,  and  defended  the  execution  as  altogether  j 
fiable  on  grounds  of  public  necessity.  His  life  was,  without  dot 
constantly  exposed  to  assassins,  who  received  direction  and  s 
port  from  the  party  desirous  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  to 
throne.   Plots  for  his  oyerthrow  embraced  among  their  abet 
many  men  of  prominence.     In  the  course  of  the  examinatioi 
Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  their  confederates,  it 
declared  by  several  of  them,  that  a  Prince  of  the  Ho 
Bourbon  was  expected  in  Paris,  to  direct  their  movements, 
that  he  only  waited  a  suitable  moment  to  arrive.     As 
intention  of  these  parties  to  direct  their  attack  against 
person  of  the  First  Consul  was  not  concealed,  Bonaparte 
excited  to  a  pitch  of  indignation,  which  exceeded  all  limits 
moderation.     It  was  acknowledged  that  a  plot  had  been  fori 
to  assail  him  in  one  of  his  customary  drives  in  the  neighborh 
of  Paris,  when  escorted  by  his  usual  guards.     And  to 
project  it  was  affirmed  a  Bourbon  prince  was  a  party.     Ui 
these  circumstances,  the  First  Consul  came  to  the  resolutioi 
strike  terror  into  the  royalists  by  a  signal  act  of  vengea 
He  made  no  concealment  of  his  purpose.     He  repeated  it  tc 
who  had  access  to  him,  and  it  would  be  preposterous  to  sap{ 
that  Talleyrand,  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  most  fav* 
adviser,  could  be  ignorant  of  it.    He  nsed  to  repeat  in 
ezdtementy  that : 
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"  A  BourboQ  was  no  more  to  him  than  Pichegra  or  Morean, 
and  even  much  less  ;  that  these  princes,  imagining  themselyes 
inviolable,  wantonly  exposed  a  crowd  of  inferior  persons,  of 
every  rank,  in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  while  they  con- 
tinued themselves  in  fancied  security  beyond  the  territory  of 
France  ;  that  they  would  find  themselves  wrong  in  imaginiDg 
that  a  foreign  soil  gave  them  protection  ;  that  he  would  at  last 
seize  one  of  them,  and  order  him  to  be  shot  as  a  common 
malefactor  ;  that  in  attacking  him  they  would  soon  learn  whom 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  that  he  would  show  them  that  he 
would  have  as  little  scruple  in  shedding  the  blood  of  a  Bourbon 
as  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  Ohouans  ;  that  he  would  show  the 
world  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  those  who  would 
draw  down  on  their  heads  his  formidable  hand,  should  feel  the 
weight  of  it,  whosoever  they  might  be,  and  that  after  having 
shown  himself  the  most  clement  of  men,  he  wonld  prove,  that 
on  sufficient  provocation,  he  might  become  the  most  terrible." 

It  seems  evident  that  Talleyrand  did  not  oppose  this  general 
determination  of  the  First  Consul  to  make  some  example,  thongh 
no  victim  was  as  yet  selected.  Soon  after  Napoleon's  mind 
was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a 
younger  member  of  the  Cond6  branch  of  the  family,  was  the 
Bourbon  prince  referred  to  in  the  depositions  of  the  conspirators. 
This  impression  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  prince  was  staying 
at  Ettenheim,  a  place  on  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Strasbourg, 
and  thus  just  out  of  the  territory  of  France.  His  arrest  was 
therefore  resolved  upon  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  it,  the  officers 
dispatched  to  that  end  were  obliged  to  violate  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  State. 

As  Talleyrand  had  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
government  thus  far,  so  must  he  be  regarded  as  consenting  to 
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:  this  yiolatian  of  the  rights  of  nations  ;  which  in  a  man  in 
office  was  a  flagrant  fanlt.     As  there  is  no  evidence  that 
opposed,  bat  rather  presumptive  proof  that  he  approved, 
arrest,  he  must  be  deemed  as  sharing  in  all  the  injastice  i 
violence  of  that  portion  of  the  tragedy. 
Bnt  as  to  any  farther  connsel  or  agency  on  the  part  of 

!  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  this  nnhappy  transaction,  th 
is  no  evidence.  And  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  the  nati 
gentleness  and  moderation  of  his  character  raise  a  presnmpt 
against  the  belief  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  decision  of 
extreme  a  measure  as  the  exccntion  of  the  duke.  The  hi 
of  the  military  trial  and  execution  left  but  little  time  for 
interposition  of  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  had  he  been 
posed  to  exert  it  in  behalf  of  a  more  lenient  policy. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  pr  [ 
Bonaparte  from  Yincennes,  which,  passing  through  the  ha 
of  Talleyrand,  was  not  delivered  by  him  to  the  First  Coi 
until  after  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Such  a  lettei 
alluded  to  in  the  work  of  O'Meara,  and  it  is  there  affirmed  t 
it  was  not  received  by  Napoleon  until  three  days  after 
death  of  the  prince.  Against  this  statement,  so  far  af 
affects  Talleyrand,  there  is  more  than  one  conclusive  object 
First,  Napoleon,  in  this  case  the  highest  authority  of  all,  u 
upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  catastrophe 
Yincennes  in  his  will,  wherein  he  declares  it  to  have  been 
act  of  legitimate  self-defence.  If  it  were  in  any  way  aflfe< 
by  the  improper  detention  of  a  letter  by  Talleyrand,  it  ( 
tain  that  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was  in  no  dispo  on 
mind  to  have  sheltered  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Benev 
at  the  expense  of  his  own,  in  a  question  on  which  he 
aware  that  the  p:         ;  age  and  posterity  woald  pronoan< 

19* 
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Item  and  severe  jadgraont.  Bat,  secondly,  Savarj,  who  com- 
manded on  the  occasion  of  the  execntion,  dechires  that  this 
report  about  the  letter  being  written  by  the  prince  is  erroneons, 
and  among  the  persons  employed  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
First  Consul  none  ever  saw  or  heard  of  snch  a  letter.  The 
prince  had,  as  is  admitted,  after  andergoing  his  first  examina- 
tion, demanded  in  writing  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the 
First  Consnl.  Bat  to  admit,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
that  Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  at  his  hotel 
in  Paris,  had  hindered  this  interview,  or  intercepted  the 
reqaest,  would  be  manifest  injustice.  Such  a  supposition 
would  involve  many  improbabilities.  The  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  O'Meara,  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  been 
said  by  some  to  relate  not  to  a  letter  of  the  prince,  bat 
to  one  addressed  by  the  French  Chargi  d^ Affaires  at  Baden 
to  Talleyrand,  in  favor  of  the  prince,  sent  after  his  arrest  had 
become  known,  and  not  communicated  by  the  foreign  minister 
in  time  to  the  First  Consul.  But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  this  was  the  letter  alluded  in  the  words  attributed  to 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  or  that  such  a  letter  was  written  at 
all,  or  if  written,  that  it  arrived  before  the  death  of  the  prince. 

A  remark,  ascribed  to  Talleyrand,  was  current  in  Paris  at 
the  time  to  this  effect — "  That  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Bng- 
hien  was  worse  than  a  crimen  it  was  a  hlwnder!**  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena  attributes  this  observation  to  Fouch6.  It  certainly 
sounds  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
A.ffairs,  rather  than  from  the  Minister  of  Police. 

When   the  prevalence  of  conspiracies  against  the  life  of 
Napoleon  was  seized  upon  as  the  pretext  for  rendering  the 
government  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  then  for  elevating 
him  to  the  imperial  dignity,  Talleyrand  was  among^  the  ^'V'e- 
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most  and  most  zealoas  to  promote  these  objects.  He  preset 
all  the  advantages  the  nation  would  derive  from  such  chan| 
He  especially  urged,  that  the  facility  for  the  establishment 
permanent  relations  with  foreign  powers  would  be  increa 
by  assimilating  the  institutions  of  France  to  those  of  the 
governments  of  Europe.  All  this  sounds  very  little  like  ** 
regeneration  of  Europe,"  which  had  been  with  him,  as  with 
other  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  a  fond  expression  i 
favorite  doctrine. 

His  attention   in    this    connection,   was    directed   also 
the  formation  of  such  dignities  as  would  surround  the  thr 
with  the  outward  splendors  which  the  world  deems  necesi 
to  monarchy.    He,  in  connection  with  the  First  Consul,  devi 
six  grand  officers,  corresponding  to  as  many  offices  in  the  in 
rial  household,  and  also  to  an  equal  number  in  the  depart) 
of  government.    These  officers  were  styled,  a  grand  elector, 
arch*<;hancellor,  an  arch-chancellor  of  state,  an  arch-trei 
a  constable,  and  a  high-admiral.    Though  interesting  himi 
BO  much  in  the  invention  of  these  new  dignities,  it  was  in 
very  connection  that  Talleyrand  met  with  his  first  disappo 
ment  at  the  hands   of  Napoleon — a  disappointment  wh 
so  affected  his  feelings,  as  to  prepare  him  at  last  for 
opposition  which    he  openly  showed   to   the   reign    of 
emperor.     He  had,  with  good  reason,  anticipated  that 
office  of  arch-chancellor  of  state,  which  related  to  diploi 
functions,  would  be  conferred  upon  himself.     Bat  Napol< 
had  established  the  rule,  and  maintained  it  with  great  s 
gency,  that  no  grand  dignitary  should  also  be  a  minister  ;  i 
he  preferred  to  retain  Talleyrand  as  a  minister,  increasing  y 
largely  his  e     luments.    His  pride,  however,  was  woniu 
ftnd  he  shoT     .  it,  mi    i  to  his  subseqaent  injury.    Ho  i 
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afterward  invested  with  the  dignity  of  grand-chamberlain, 
which  attached  him  more  closely  to  the  person  of  the 
emperor. 

The  erection  of  Northern  Italy  into  a  kingdom,  which 
followed  the  eleyation  of  the  First  Consul  to  the  imperial 
throne,  awakened  the  resentment  of  Austria,  which  merely 
awaited  a  pretext  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  Rus- 
sia was  also  ready  to  declare  herself  the  moment  she  saw  an 
advanced  guard  in  arms  in  Southern  Germany,  and  but  for  the 
admirable  promptitude  of  Napoleon,  Prussia  would  have  fallen 
into  this  combination.  Napoleon,  however,  with  an  eagle  eye, 
saw  the  cloud  from  which  the  thunder  was  about  to  burst,  and 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  abandon  his  magnificent  plans  on 
the  Channel,  and  fly  like  lightning  to  the  seat  of  danger. 
Toward  the  last  of  August,  1805,  he  communicated  his  designs 
to  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows  :  "  My  fleets  were 
lost  sight  of  from  the  heights  of  Cape  Ortegal,  on  the  I4th  of 
August.  If  they  come  into  the  Channel,  there  is  time  yet ;  I 
embark  and  I  make  the  descent ;  I  go  to  London,  and  there  cut 
the  knot  of  all  coalitions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  my  admirals 
fail  in  conduct  or  in  firmness,  I  raise  my  ocean  camps,  I  enter 
Germany  with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  I  do  not  stop 
until  I  have  scored  the  game  at  Vienna^  taken  Venice,  and  all 
that  she  still  possesses  in  Italy  from  Austria,  and  driven  the 
Bourbons  from  Italy.  I  will  not  allow  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  to  assemble  ;  I  will  strike  them  down  before  they  can 
form  their  junction.  The  Continent  being  pacified,  I  will 
return  to  the  ocean,  and  work  anew  for  a  maritime  peace." 

Talleyrand,  the  man  of  peace,  followed  this  genius  of  victory, 
ready  to  consolidate,  by  his  counsels,  the  conquests  which  he 
awaited  with  that  assurance  then  created  in  all  minds,  by  the 
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long  saccessioii  of  victories  which  had  followed  the  steps 
Napoleon. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Ulm,  Talleyrand  waited  at  St 
burg.    The  whole  Austrian  armj  was  soon  compelled  to 
F  its  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  victor.     At  that  moment,  foresee 
[  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  regarding  the  moment  at  ha 
when  a  general  settlement  of  Europe  would  have  to  be  i 
under  the  dictation  of  Napoleon,  Talleyrand  addressed  to 
emperor  the  project  of  a  treaty  with  Austria,  in  which  he  ] 
posed  an  European  arrangement,  characterized  by  remarka 
sagacity  and  comprehensive  views.     This  plan,  extant  in 
hand-writing  of  Talleyrand,  remained  unknown  until  after 
death,  when  it  was  produced  by  M.  Mignet,  before  the  A* 
emy  of  Sciences. 

"It  is  not  my  part,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Napoleon,  ** 
decide  what  is  the  best  project  of  war.  Your  majesty  she 
that  at  this  moment  to  your  enemies  and  to  astonished  Euro 
But  desiring  to  lay  at  your  feet  a  tribute  of  my  zeal,  I  hj 
meditated  on  the  approaching  peace — a  subject  which,  falli 
within  the  range  of  my  proper  functions,  has  the  more  espe< 
attractions  for  me,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  closely  connec 
with  the  happiness  of  your  majesty." 

Proceeding  to  develop  his  views,  he  then  says,  that  m  Enr< 
there  were  four  powers  of  the  first  order — France,  Austi 
England,  and  Russia ;  Prussia  having  been  placed  in  tl 
rank  only  temporarily  by  the  genius  of  Frederick  II. ;  tl 
France  was  the  only  perfect  power,  because  she  contained,  ii 
just  proportion,  the  two  elements  of  greatness,  wh 
were  unequally  shared  among  the  others — wealth  t 
population  ;  that  Austria  and  England  were  then  the  natu; 
cneoiies  of  France,  Russia  being  indirectly  her  enemy  by 
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influence  of  the  other  two  powers,  as  well  as  by  her  deslgmi 

against  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  that  Austria,  so  long  as  she  was 
not  in  rivalry  with  Russia,  and  Russia,  so  ]ong  as  she  remained 
in  contact  with  the  Porte,  would  be  easily  drawn  by  England 
into  a  common  alliance  ;  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  system 
of  relations  between  the  great  States  of  Europe  would  prove  to 
be  a  continual  cause  of  war  ;  that  treaties  of  peace  would  be 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  truces,  and  the  effusion  of  blood 
would  be  incessant. 

A  new  system  of  international  relations  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  give  durable  repose  to  Europe,  a  system  in  which  a 
.  good  understanding  between  France  and  Austria  would  be 
=  established,  in  which  the  interests  of  Austria  would  be  separat- 
ed from  those  of  England,  and  put  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Russia.  By  this  opposition,  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  be  guaranteed,  and  a  new  European  equilibrium 
established.  Such  was  the  problem  which  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  solution  proposed  for  it  by  Talleyrand  was  as  follows  ; 
— To  cut  off  Austria  from  Italy,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Venetian  territory  ;  to  cut  her  off  from  Switzerland,  she  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  Tyrol ;  to  cut  her  off  from  Southern  Ger- 
many, she  was  to  be  deprived  of  Swabia.  By  such  measures 
she  would  be  detached  from  the  states  then  established,  or  pro- 
tected by  France,  and  there  would  consequently  cease  to  be 
any  natural  or  territorial  cause  of  hostility  between  her  and 
the  French  nation.  As  a  further  precaution,  the  Venetian 
territory  was  to  be  erected  into  a  small  republic,  which  would 
stand  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Having  thus 
despoiled  Austria  of  territories,  so  extensive  on  the  one  side,  it 
T      proposed  to  indemnify  her  by  corresponding  accessions  on 
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the  other,  id  order  that  she  shoald  have  no  fatnre  pretence 
an  attempt  to  recoyer  what  she  would  have  lost.  It  ? 
therefore,  proposed  to  extend  her  limits  towards  the  East,  i 
to  annex  to  her  dominions,  states  on  the  banks  of  her  own  gr 
river — Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  the  chief  ] 
of  Bulgaria. 

By  such  means  he  concluded  the  Germans  would  be  for  e 
shut  out  of  Italy,  and  the  wars  which  their  pretensions  to  tl 
fine  country  had  sustained  for  so  many  ages  would  c 
Austria  possessing  the  entire  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  a  ] 
of  the  countries  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  would  be  the  imi 
diate  neighbor  and  rival  of  Russia,  while  she  would  be 
i    removed  from  France,  who  would  be  her  ally,  secure  ft 
:'    rivalry.    The  Ottoman  Empire,  by  the  sacrifice  of  provinces, 
which  Russia  had  already  laid  its  powerful  hand,  would  p 
chase  security  and  a  long  future.    England  would  no  loi 
find  alliances  on  the  continent,  or  none,  at  least,  that  she  co 
turn  to  profit.    The  Russians,  forced  back  into  their  desei 
■     would  carry  their  restless  efforts  toward  the  middle  of  Ai 
and  the  natural  course  of  events  would  bring  them  into  o 
sion  with  the  English,  so  that  the  confederates  of  to-day  w< 
be  the  adversaries  of  to-morrow. 

This  splendid  project  was  submitted  to  Napoleon,  at  Ulm,  a 
his  first  great  victory  ;  but  Talleyrand  was  too  much  pos» 
with  its  importance  to  allow  it  to  drop,  and  the  day  on  wl 
he  received,  at  Yienna,  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Anstei 
he  again  wrote  to  the  emperor. 

''  Your  majesty  can  now  break  the  Austrian  monarchy 
re-erect  it.  The  existence  of  this  monarchy  is  indispensabl 
the  future  safety  of  civili  nations.  *  *  *  I  suppli 
your  majesty  to  :      .  i       3  the  project  that  I  had  the  h 
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addreFsing  to  yoa  from  Strasbarg  ;  I  Yontore  now,  more  than 
ever,  to  look  apon  it  as  the  best  and  most  salatarj  plan  that 
can  be  adopted.  Your  victories  render  it  easy  of  ezecatioiiy 
and  I  shall  be  happy  if  yoa  will  authorize  me  to  make  an 
arrangement,  which,  I  am  convinced,  will  secure  peace  to 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century.'' 

Whether  Talleyrand's  magnificent  project  were  really  practi- 
cable at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  opinions  are  not  agreed. 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  say  what  was  not  practicable  by  Napo- 
leon on  the  morrow  of  Austerlitz.  Talleyrand,  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  conqueror,  never  ceased  to  urge  his  favorite 
theory.  He  wrote  it  from  Strasburg,  re-produced  it  from  the 
Schoenbrunn,  and  finally  exhausted  all  his  arts  of  persuasion  in 
urging  it  in  the  personal  conferences  with  Napoleon  at  Bruno, 
amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying,  on  the  very  field  which  the  pre- 
ceding eve  had  witnessed  the  rout  and  confusion  of  the  hosts 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  headed  by  the  two  emperors.  Thiers, 
while  he  does  not  deny  the  merit  of  the  project,  casts  doubts  on 
its  practicability.  Mignet  maintains  that  at  such  a  moment 
anything  was  possible — that  the  project  was  practicable — and 
that  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  the  course  of  European 
events  would  have  been  far  different  from  that  which  has  actu- 
ally ensued.  It  was  not,  however,  approved  of  by  Napoleon. 
He  proceeded,  as  he  had  always  done,  neither  destroying  the 
conquered,  nor  gaining  them  over.  He  weakened,  without  par- 
alyzing them.  He  left  them  strength  enough  to  be  formidable, 
and  supplied  them  no  motive  for  any  cordial  alliance  with  him. 
The  key  to  his  policy  was  the  enfeeblement  of  great  states  ;  its 
effect  was  the  creation  of  powerful  malcontents. 

Another  of  the  grand  European  projects  by  which  the  public 
'i    reer  of  Talleyrand  was  signalized,  was  the  establishment  at 
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:  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main  of  a  permanent  congress,  with  the 
.  lanthropic  object  of  maintaining  perpetual  peace.     This  < 
gress,  at  which  each  state  of  Europe  was  to  be  representee 
a  resident  ambassador,  was  to  consist  of^three  colleges,  the 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  four  great  powers,  Fri 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

The  second  college  was  to  consist  of  the  representativei 
states  of  the  second  order ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  third  Va 
be  composed  of  the  ministers  of  powers  of  the  third  order. 

Thus  composed,  this  high  diplomatic  body  was  to  be  autl 
ized  to  decide  finally  and  without  appeal,  by  a  sort  of  arbi 
tion,  and  as  an  international  court  of  honor,  all  differei 
which  might  arise  between  the  states  represented  in  it,  and  : 
to  regulate  the  military  contingents  of  each  power. 

This  scheme  was  never  attempted  to  be  realized  ;  bat  froi 
Napoleon  took  the  idea  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rl 
Talleyrand  wished  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  vast  pow* 
establish  something  more  permanent  in  its  duration  and  n 
universal  in  its  object.  He,  however,  in  connection  with 
chief  clerk,  was  afterward  charged  with  the  duty  of  dra\ 
up  the  plan  of  this  confederation. 

In  all  the  projects  and  speculations  of  Talleyrand,  traces 
discoverable  of  the  best  parts  of  the  theories  of  the 
century,  although  his  purposes  were  so  constantly  defeated, 
even  made  subservient  to  ends  of  which  he  disapproved,  by 
overruling  power  of  the  events  with  which  he  was  sarroun( 
The  minister  of  a  sovereign  sprung  from  arms  and  aggrand 
by  victory,  he  loved  not  war.     His  aversion  to  it  was  not  ( 
a  matter  of  temperament  and  philosophical  repugnance, 
even  of  calculation.    War,  as  a  system,  appeared  to  him  ca 
lated  only  to  create  perpetual  causes  for  its  own  reprodacl 
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while,  on  the  contrarj,  his  nnceasing  solidtado  wm  to  MA 
from  every  Tictorj  consequences  which  would  oblitemto  M 
fatare  causes  of  collision. 

Napoleon  himself  has  done  Talleyrand  the  justice  to  admit  the 

tenacity  of  purpose,  with  which  he  endeaTored  ineessaatly  to 

moderate  his  military  propensities.    ''  He  never  ceased^"  N^m)- 

leon  used  to  say,  ''repeating  to  me  that  I  was  mistaken  respecting 

i  the  energy  of  the  nation,  that  it  would  not  continue  to  second 

me,  and  that  I  should  liye  to  see  myself  at  length  abandoned  by 

it.    Talleyrand  has  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  either  eloquent 

or  persuasive.    He  used  to  revolve  continually  round  the  same 

.  idea.''    This  was  true,  and  the  idea  round  which  Talleyrand 

k  revolved  was  an  European  peace,  the  alliance  of  the  grest 

powers,  the  enlightenment  of  mankind,  the  advance  of  eivilisatioa 

and  the  arts,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.    Although  this 

• 

fatigued  Napoleon,  he  did  not  the  less  appreciate  the  counaeh 
of  so  sage  an  admirer,  and  he  never  departed  for  a  campaign 
without  bringing  in  his  rear,  beside  his  legion  of  surgeons,  his 
foreign  minister,  also  skilled  in  the  art  of  arresting  the  couxao 
of  the  destroyer. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Created  Prince  of  Benerento— yarioos  dlidomatic  laborv^Beatfa  oMPKt— Fox  ope 
correspondence  with  Talleyrand — Talleyrand  seeks  to  obtain  peace  tlurongh  ] 
Tarmouth — Campaign  against  Prussia — Tall^rrand  again  follows  the  army — 8e 
labors — ^Temporary  Quartermaster  in  Poland — Letters  of  the  Emperor — ^N^oUat 
at  Tilsit— His  last  ofllcial  act— Oonyersation  with  the  nnperor— Obtains  the  dig 
of  Vice  Grand-Elector,  and  retires  from  the  ministry — MotiTce  for  this  step— ^pa 
affairs — Conferences  at  Fontainebleaa — ^Various  projects — ^Talleyrand's  connec 
with  the  inTasion  of  Spain— Differs  from  the  Anperor— Loaei  fkiTor. 

On  the  5th  of  Jane,  1806,  TaHeyraod  was  created  Prince 
Beneyento.     This  rank  was  one  among  a  namber,  which 
Emperor,  after  many  consultations  with  this  minister  pi     i 
larl  J,  had  determined  to  create,  for  the  purpose  of  tmt 

the  order  of  the  nobility.     The  new  titles  were  co      rred 
rewards  of  seryices,  ciyil  or  military,  and  were  accompai 
with  an  endowment  of  reyenae,  intended  to  be  a  sufficient  ] 
manent  proyision  for  the  families  of  those  thus  honored.     1 
.  principality  assigned  to  Talleyrand  was  situated  in  Italy,  wit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     In  May,  1807, 
£mperor,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph,  then  king  of  Nap 
says,  **  I  recommend  the  principality  of  Beneyento  to  yoiir< 
Treat  it  well ;  for  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were  to  do  anyth 
to  annoy  the  Prince,  with  whom  I  am  perfectly  well  sati 

A.t  the  close  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  Talleyrand  cone 
the  peace  of  Presburg,  signed  on  the  26th  of  Deceml    *,  w 
Austria,  and  at  the  same  time  aided  the  Emperor      t): 
Pnusia  to  terms.    He  thea  returned  to  his  post  in  F 
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I  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  occarred  in  a  month  after  the 
pence  of  Prcsburg,  effected  a  great  apparent  change  in  the 
relations  of  France  and  England,  and  the  advent  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  to  power,  offered  some  gronnd  for  thinking 
that  a  peace  was  not  altogether  impracticable.  An  accidental 
circumstance  brought  about  a  communication  between  the  two 
governments,  well  calculated  to  mitigate  feelings  of  matnal  ho»- 
tilitj.  A  miscreant  had  the  ignorance  and  baseness  to  gain 
access  personally  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  propose  to  him  to  get 
Napoleon  assassinated.  Mr.  Fox  had  the  wretch  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  immediately  wrote  a  dispatch 
to  Talleyrand,  denouncing  in  suitable  terms  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made,  and  placing  at  his  disposal  all  the 
means  necessary  to  prosecute  the  author,  if  the  thing  should  bo 
regarded  as  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

Napoleon,  sensible  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  hostile 
government,  authorized  Talleyrand  to  reply  to  it,  which  he  did, 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  have  placed  before  his  majesty  the  letter  of  yonr  excel- 
lency. *  I  recognize  in  this,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  the  honor  and 
virtue  which  have  always  animated  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him  for 
me,  and  assure  him  that,  whether  the  policy  of  his  sovereign, 
leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  the  quarrel,  so  useless 
to  humanity,  should  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  conclnslon  as 
both  nations  ought  to  desire,  I  shall  equally  rejoice  in  the  new 
character  which,  by  this  proceeding,  the  war  has  already 
assumed,  and  which  is  the  presage  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  cabinet,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  recognize  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  a  man  so  eminently  fitted  to  perceive  what 
is  finest  and  most  truly  grand  in  affairs."' 

Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Talleyrand  a  note  in  answer  to  thiSy 
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conceived  in  a  frank  and  cordial  spirit,  in  which,  without  resei 
or  diplomatic  finesse,  he  offered  peace  on  honorable  conditio 
and  by  means,  as  sare  as  they  were  prompt.  A  correspoi 
ence  ensued  between  these  two  distinguished  men,  in  the  cou 
of  which,  each  of  them  joined  to  their  public  dispatches  privi 
letters,  full  of  frankness  and  cordiality.  The  necessity  un 
which  the  British  goyernment  felt  itself  placed,  of  insisting 
including  Russia  in  the  arrangements,  soon  appeared  to  co 
tute  a  formidable  obstacle  to  any  favorable  issue,  this  be 
opposed  by  Napoleon.  Talleyrand,  whose  dominant  thouj 
was  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  a  durable  peace,  wh 
he  regarded  as  the  highest  interest  of  France,  spared  no  exerti 
or  persuasions  to  induce  Napoleon  to  avail  himself  of 
opportunity  offered  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fox  in  power 
continue  the  negotiations  with  England. 

Another  incident  also  lent  itself  to  foster  the  friendly  feel 
which  had  already  been  produced.    During  these  negotiati 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  between  France  and  England  ^ 
agreed  upon.    Among  those  detained  in  Paris,  was  Lord  1 
mouth,  afterward  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  then,  althoi 
a  Tory,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  from  his  predi 
tions  for  the  Continent  in  general,  and  Paris  in  partieu 
an  ardent  partisan  for  peace.      This  young  nobleman,  v 
during  his  detention,  had  moved  in  the  best  Parisian  so 
was  well  known  to  Talleyrand,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Engilsh  aristocracy.    Talleyrand,  with  his  nsnal  tact, 
this  opportunity  of  turning  his  private  intimacies  to  the  po 
advantage.     He  invited  Lord  Yarmouth  to  his  hotel,  and  tl 
in  a  conversation   marked  by  exquisite  tact,  and  appa 
frankness,  assured  him  that  the  Emperor  most  ardently  d 
peaoe,  that  he  wished  to  pat  aside  diplomatic  formali 
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agree  franklj  on  conditions  mntnallj  honorable  and  acceptable; 
that  sach  conditions  coald  present  no  difficaltj,  inasmach  as  it 
was  no  lonc^er  desired  to  dispute  with  England  the  possession 
of  Malta  and  the  Cape  ;  that  the  question  was,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed to  a  small  compass,  especially  since  Napoleon  was  wil- 
ling to  restore  Uanoyer  to  George  III. 

After  receiving  these  and  other  confidential  communications 
from  Talleyrand,  Lord  Yarmouth  left  Paris,  promising  to  return 
immediately  with  the  secret  of  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Fox.  Id 
fact.  Lord  Yarmouth  did  accordingly  return  with  powers  from 
Mr.  Fox,  and  was  subsequently  joined  by  Lord  Lauderdale; 
\  but  notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  Talleyrand  for  peace, 
the  complication  of  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  rendered  aU 
these  exertions  abortive.  r    «       «  \ 

When  Napoleon  set  out  for  the  campaign  against  Fni88ia» 
in  September,  1806,  he  took  Talleyrand  with  him.  It  was 
after  the  overwhelming  battle  of  Jena,  which  left  the  King  of 
Prussia  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  his  con- 
queror, that  Napoleon  drew  up  and  promnlged  the  formidable 
"  B^lin  decree,"  by  which  he  replied  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  and  extreme  maritime  assumptions  sent  forth  by 
England.  England  sought,  by  mere  proclamation,  to  blockade 
the  coasts  of  the  continent.  Napoleon,  in  retaliation,  endea- 
vored to  blockade  the  continent  itself.  This  policy  has  had  its 
censors  and  its  admirers.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  or 
demerits,  Talleyrand  strongly  recommended  it  in  an  elaborate, 
and  able  report,  made  to  the  emperor. 

Following  in  the  track  of  the  army,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  secure  by  his  diplomacy  the  fruits  of  conquests,  Talley- 
rand found  this  tour  into  the  centre  of  the  Continent  by  no 
means  a  pleasure  excursion.    The  roads  were  in  a  miserable 
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condition,  tbrongh  the  immense  trains  of  wagons  and  of  ai 
lery  passing  over  them,  and  the  winter  quarters  of  the  tro 
were  far  from  comfortable.     His  labors  as  negotiator,  since 
affairs  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  and   Poland,  were  ir 
thorough  complication,  were  probably  never  before  so  conti 
ous  or  so  diflBcult.     While  at  Warsaw,  attending  to  the  c 
cems  of  Poland,  he  was  also  on  an  emergency  converted 
the  emperor  into  a  sort  of  quarter-master  for  the  army.    [ 
Poles  had  contributed  but  little   military  assistance  to 
conqueror,   from  whom  they  expected  so  much.     He  ^ 
desirous  that  they  should  furnish   bim  some  supplies,   ] 
therefore  gave  Talleyrand  full  powers  for  making  bargains 
any  price  whatever.     Since  this  letter  of  Napoleon's  is  rat 
a  curiosity,  as  between  an  emperor  and  his   minister 
foreign  affairs,  it  is  inserted. 

OBmoMt,  lith  JTorcA,  10  ai  nigi 
1  received  your  letter  of  the  10th,  at  three  this  afternoon.    I  h 
800,000  rations  of  biscuit  at  Warsaw.     It  takes  eight  days  to  come  fi 
Warsaw  to  Osterode;  work  miracles  to  dispatch  50,000  rations  to 
every  day.     Endeavor  also  to  send  me  2,000  quarts  of  spirits  per  c 
At  this  moment  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  most  extensive  sche; 
depend  upon  supplies  of  provisions.    To  beat  the  Russians,  if  I  1 
bread,  is  mere  child^s  play.     I  have  millions ;  I  do  not  refuse  to  i 
some  of  them.    All  that  you  do  will  be  rightly  done  ;  but,  on  the  ree 
of  this  letter,  there  must  be  sent  off  to  me  by  land,  by  way  of       b 
and  Takroczin,  (K),000  rations  of  biscuit  and  2,000  quarts.    It  Is  a 
of  eighty  wagons  per  day,  which  must  be  paid  for  handsomely.    If 
patriotism  of  the  Poles  cannot  make  this  effort,  they  are  not  good 
much.    The  importance  of  what  I  am  desiring  of  you  is  greater  thai 
the  negotiations  in  the  world.     Send  for  the  ordonnateuTf  Qen> 
Lemvroiai  and  the  most  influential  perBOM  of  the  government    Sp 
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money ;  1  shall  approve  whatever  you  do.  BiBOoit  and  brandy — that  is 
all  we  want  Those  800,000  rations  of  biscuit,  and  those  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  quarts  of  brandy,  which  may  reach  us  in  a  few  dayft— 
these  are  the  things  to  foil  the  combinations  of  all  the  powers. 

Provisions  were  plenty  in  Poland,  but  great  difficalties  were 
found  in  organizing  the  means  of  convejance.  Tallejrand, 
however,  executed  this  unusual  commission  of  the  emperor 
with  promptness  and  success. 

Some  extracts  from  another  letter  from  the  emperor  to  his 
minister,  written  about  the  same  time,  arc  interesting,  espe- 
cially as  they  furnish  a  good  specimen  of  his  majesty's  direct 
and  forcible  style  of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  blontness 
in  giving  his  opinion  of  his  friends,  even  to  their  face. 

OsTuooB,  Matrch,  ISOT. 

It  is  true  that  Audr^ossy*  is  not  a  man  of  talent  or  a  first-rate  observer 
and  perhaps  he  exaggerates  what  he  perceives ;  but  you  are  credulous ; 
it  is  as  easy  to  seduce  you  as  you  find  it  easy  to  seduce  others.  Any  one 
can  deceive  you  by  flattering  you.  M.  de  Vincent  caresses  you  to  cheat 
you.  Austria  fears  us,  but  she  hates  us.  She  is  arming  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  our  defeat.  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 

Or,  in  short,  is  she  preparing  to  make  war,  to  try  again  her  strength 
against  us,  when  we  are  fighting  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent  ?  Be  it  so. 
I  am  ready  for  my  new  enemy.  But  let  her  not  thuik  to  surprise  me 
Only  women  or  children  can  suppose  that  I  shall  busy  myself  in  the  wilds 
of  Russia  without  having  taken  proper  precautions.  Austria  will  not 
find  me  unready.  She  will  find  in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Italy, 
armies  to  resist  her. 

She  will  find  me  fall  back  on  her  with  all  my  weight,  crush  her,  and 
punish  her  more  severely  than  I  have  punished  any  of  the  kingdoms  I 

*  Andr6o887,  who  was  the  French  Minister  in  Vienna,  reported  the  increasing  hostility 
of  Austria.    Yincent  was  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Warsaw,  where  Tallejrand  was. 
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bave  conquered.  *  *  *    Let  her  explain  herself.     Let  me  know  ti 
she  means. 

The  battles  of  Ejlaa  and  Friedland  brought  Napoleon  to 
Niemen,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  conferences  of  Ti 
Talleyrand,  who  had  gone,  after  his  ardnoas  labors  of 
winter,  to  obtain  a  little  quiet  and  recreation  at  Dantzig,  \ 
again  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  head-quarters,  that 
might  lend  his  aid  in  the  negotiations.     After  the  ceremoi 
which  marked  the  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  at  Tilsit, 
several  negotiators  fell  to  work,  and  after  the  labor  of  s< 
weeks,  Talleyrand  had  the  honor  of  signing  the  celebrated  trei 
This,  in  fact,  was  his  last  official  act  as  a  minister  of  Napole 

While  he  was  with  the  army  he  had,  with  great  perseverar 
urged  upon  the  emperor  the  appointment  of  deputies  to 
grand  dignitaries,  since  several  of  these  high  functionari 
Louis  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  Eugene  de  Beauharm 
were  now  foreign  sovereigns.     These  deputies  were   to 
designated  as  the  vice-constable,  vice-grand  elector,  and  v 
chancellor  of  state.    Talleyrand  coveted  for  himself  the  ( 
of  vice-grand  elector  ;  directing  himself  the  important  nego 
tions,  and  leaving  to  a  minister  the  more  ordinary  duties 
the  office  for  foreign  affairs.     He  claimed  this  position  in  c 
sequence  of  his  age,  infirmities,  and  need  of  repose  and  re 
from  the  more  onerous  duties  of  his  office.    By  his  manag 
and  perseverance  he  obtained  a  promise  from  the  emperor, 
part  satisfactory  to  his  wishes,  though  the  latter  did  not ) 
to  rescind  the  rule  he  laid  down  at  the  creation  of  the  emp 
that  none  of  the  high  dignitaries  should  take  an  active  pari 
the  administration. 

On  the  emberor's  return  from  his  long  absence  from  P) 
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which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  all  who  had  anj 
reason  to  expect  rewards  for  their  services  daring  the  late  war, 
crowded  into  the  saloons  of  St.  Cloud.  Talleyrand  appeared 
among  the  solicitors  for  favors,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  remind  the  emperor  of  his  promise.  Napoleon  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  pertinacity  of  his  minister.  He 
said,  qaite  sharply  :  *'  I  cannot  comprehend  yoar  impatieoGe  to 
become  a  grand  dignitary,  and  to  qait  a  post  in  which  yoa 
have  acquired  importance,  and  from  which  I  am  aware  yon 
have  reaped  great  advantages.  Yon  oaght  to  know  that  I 
will  not  suffer  any  one  to  be  at  the  same  time  grand  dignitary 
and  minister  ;  that  the  foreign  affairs  cannot  then  be  reserved 
for  you,  and  thus  yon  will  lose  an  eminent  post,  for  which  yoa 
are  qoalified,  to  gain  a  title  which  will  be  no  more  than  a 
satisfaction  granted  to  your  vanity." 

''I  am  worn  out,''  replied  Talleyrand,  not  notidng  the 
emperor's  allusion  to  the  gains  which  had  accrued  incidentally 
to  his  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  "  I  have  need  of  rest." 

''Be  it  so,"  said  the  emperor, ''  you  shall  be  grand  dignitary, 
but  not  yon  alone."  Then  addressing  Prince  Cambaceres, 
^*  Berthier,"  said  he,  ''  has  rendered  me  as  much  service  as  any 
person  whatever  ;  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  him  grand 
dignitary,  too.  Draw  up  a  decree  by  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
shall  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vice-grand  elector,  and  Ber- 
liner to  that  of  vice-constable,  and  bring  it  to  me  to  sign." 
Talleyrand  retired,  and  the  emperor  expressed  more  at  length 
to  Prince  Cambaceres  all  the  dissatisfaction  he  felt.  "  It  was 
in  this  manner,"  remarks  Thiers,  **that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
quitted  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  and  with  great  preju- 
dice  to  him  and  to  public  business,  withdrew  from  the  person 
of  the  emperor." 


RESIGNATION — MADE    VICE-GRAND  ELECTOR. 

The  decree,  for  which  Talleyrand  had  so  long  sought, 
signed  on  the  14th  of  August,  180t.  M.  de  Champaj 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  had  had  some  limited  experi* 
as  ambassador  to  Austria,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  ] 
of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  dignity  now  conferred  u 
the  prince  of  Benevento  was  for  life,  and  was  rendered  a  Ji 
acceptable  sinecure  by  the  connection  with  it  of  a  salarj 
about  $100,000  a  year. 

The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  from  the  active  control 
foreign  policy  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  had  reached 
zenith   of  his   prosperity  and  popularity  gave  rise  to  n 
conjectures,  and  presents  another  of  the  mysteries  which  h 
over  various  portions  of  his.  life.     He  was  naturally  ind< 
and   had   within  reach  a  splendid   and   honorable    sino 
Repose  was  without  doubt  peculiarly  attractive  to  him. 
he  was  ambitious  too,  and  in  the  service  of  his  ambition 
labored  with  considerable  industry  through  the  most  diflB< 
diplomatic  duties  of  Napoleon's  reign  ;  and,  moreover,  in 
diately  on  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  returned  to  his  old  p 
Love  of  ease  could  not  have  been  his  sole  reason  for  retir 
Can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  was  gifted  with  such  pre-emii 
perspicacity   as,   at   this   period    of    towering  grandeur   i 
triumphant  power,  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  evidences 
Napoleon's  approaching  decline?     This,  with  all  respect 
his  peculiar  talents,  we  must  consider  quite  doubtful.     & 
ascribed  his  retirement  to  his  having  opened  negotiations 
peace  with  England,  without  the  cognizance  of  the  emper 
while  others  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  movem* 
one  compelled  by  the  intrigues  of  Fouch6.    Another  class 
sought  for  the  cause,  in  the  strong  disapprobation  which 
minister  entertained  for  the  policy  which  the  emperor  i 
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I  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  occarred  io  a  month  after  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  effected  a  great  apparent  change  in  the 
relations  of  France  and  England,  and  the  advent  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  to  power,  offered  some  ground  for  thinking 
that  a  peace  was  not  altogether  impracticable.  An  accidental 
circumstance  brought  about  a  communication  between  the  two 
governments,  well  calculated  to  mitigate  feelings  of  mutual  hos- 
tility. A  miscreant  had  the  Ignorance  and  baseness  to  gain 
access  personally  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  propose  to  him  to  get 
Napoleon  assassinated.  Mr.  Fox  had  the  wretch  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  immediately  wrote  a  dispatch 
to  Talleyrand,  denouncing  in  suitable  terms  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made,  and  placing  at  his  disposal  all  the 
means  necessary  to  prosecute  the  author,  if  the  thing  should  bo 
regarded  as  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

Napoleon,  sensible  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  hostile 
government,  authorized  Talleyrand  to  reply  to  it,  which  he  did, 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  have  placed  before  his  majesty  the  letter  of  -your  excel- 
lency. *  I  recognize  in  this,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  the  honor  and 
virtue  which  have  always  animated  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him  for 
me,  and  assure  him  that,  whether  the  policy  of  his  sovereign, 
leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  the  quarrel,  so  useless 
to  humanity,  should  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as 
both  nations  ought  to  desire,  I  shall  equally  rejoice  in  the  new 
character  which,  by  this  proceeding,  the  war  has  already 
assumed,  and  which  is  the  presage  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  cabinet,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  recognize  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  a  man  so  eminently  fitted  to  perceive  what 
is  finest  and  most  truly  grand  in  affairs.'" 

Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Talleyrand  a  note  in  answer  to  this, 
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conceived  in  a  frank  and  cordial  spirit,  in  which,  without  resei 
or  diplomatic  finesse,  he  offered  peace  on  honorable  conditio 
and  by  means,  as  sure  as  they  were  prompt.     A  correspoi 
ence  ensued  between  these  two  distinguished  men,  in  the  con 
of  which,  each  of  them  joined  to  their  public  dispatches  privi 
[  letters,  full  of  frankness  and  cordiality.     The  necessity  um 
[.  which  the  British  government  felt  itself  placed,  of  insisting 
including  Russia  in  the  arrangements,  soon  appeared  to  ooi 
tute  a  formidable  obstacle  to  any  favorable  issue,  this  be 
opposed  by  Napoleon.     Talleyrand,  whose  dominant  thoi 
was  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  a  durable  peace,  wh 
he  regarded  as  the  highest  interest  of  France,  spared  no  exerti* 
y   or  persuasions  to  induce  Napoleon  to  avail  himself  of 
r    opportunity  offered  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fox  in  power 
continue  the  negotiatiouB  with  England. 

Another  incident  also  lent  itself  to  foster  the  friendly  feel 
which  had  already  been  produced.     During  these  negotiatit 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  between  France  and  England  ¥ 
agreed  upon.    Among  those  detained  in  Paris,  was  Lord  li 
mouth,  afterward  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  then,  altho 
a  Tory,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  from  his  predi 
tions  for  the  Continent  in  general,  and  Paris  in  particu 
an  ardent  partisan  for  peace.      This  young  nobleman,  w 
during  his  detention,  had  moved  in  the  best  Parisian  s<    ( 
was  well  known  to  Talleyrand,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Engilsh  aristocracy.    Talleyrand,  with  his  nsual  tact,  i 
this  opportunity  of  turning  his  private  intimacies  to  the  po 
advantage.     He  invited  Lord  Yarmouth  to  his  hotel,  and  t) 
in   a  conversation   marked  by  exquisite  tact,  and  appai 
frankness,  assured  him  that  the  Emperor  most  ardently  d< 
peaoe,  that  he  ^  to  pat  aside  diplomatic  formalit     , 
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agree  franklj  on  conditions  matnallj  honorable  and  acceptable ; 
that  snch  conditions  could  present  no  difficaltj,  inasmach  as  it 
was  no  longer  desired  to  dispute  with  England  the  possession 
of  Malta  and  the  Cape  ;  that  the  question  was,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed to  a  small  compass,  especially  since  Napoleon  was  wil* 
ling  to  restore  Hanover  to  George  III. 

After  receiving  these  and  other  confidential  communications 
from  Talleyrand,  Lord  Yarmouth  left  Paris,  promising  to  retom 
immediately  with  the  secret  of  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Fox.  In 
fact,  Lord  Yarmouth  did  accordingly  return  with  powers  from 
Mr.  Fox,  and  was  subsequently  joined  by  Lord  Lauderdale; 
I  but  notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  Talleyrand  for  peace, 
*the  complication  of  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  rendered  all 
these  exertions  abortive.  'j       7    <     ...»  \' 

When  Napoleon  set  out  for  the  campaign  against  Pmssia, 
in  September,  1806,  he  took  Talleyrand  with  him.  It  was 
after  the  overwhelming  battle  of  Jena,  which  left  the  King  of 
Prussia  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  his  con- 
qu^ror,  that  Napoleon  drew  up  and  promulged  the  formidable 
"  Berlin  decree,"  by  which  he  replied  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  and  extreme  maritime  assumptions  sent  forth  by 
Eugland.  England  sought,  by  mere  proQ}amation,  to  blockade 
the  coasts  of  the  continent.  Napoleon,  in  retaliation,  endea- 
vored to  blockade  the  continent  itself.  This  policy  has  had  its 
censors  and  its  admirers.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  or 
demerits,  Talleyrand  strongly  recommended  it  in  an  elaborate, 
and  able  report,  made  to  the  emperor. 

Following  in  the  track  of  the  army,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  secure  by  his  diplomacy  the  fruits  of  conquests,  Talley- 
rand found  this  tour  into  the  centre  of  the  Continent  by  no 
means  a  pleasure  excursion.    The  roads  were  in  a  miserable 
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condition,  through  the  immense  trains  of  wagons  and  of  i 
lery  passing  over  them,  and  the  winter  quarters  of  the  tro 
were  far  from  comfortable.     His  labors  as  negotiator,  since 
affairs  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  and   Poland,  were  ir 
thorough  complication,  were  probably  never  before  so  conti 
ous  or  so  diflBcult.     While  at  Warsaw,  attending  to  the  c 
cerns  of  Poland,  he  was  also  on  an  emergency  converted 
the  emperor  into  a  sort  of  quarter-master  for  the  army.     ^ 
Poles  had  contributed  but  little   military  assistance  to 
conqueror,   from  whom  they  expected   so  much.     He  ^ 
desirous  that  they  should  furnish   bim  some  suppli       t 
therefore  gave  Talleyrand  full  powers  for  making  bar^ 
any  price  whatever.     Since  this  letter  of  Napoleon's  is  rat 
a  curiosity,  as  between  an  emperor  and  his   minister 
foreign  affairs,  it  is  inserted. 

OsTKBOoc,  lHh  JTorcA,  10  a<  niffi 
1  received  your  letter  of  the  10th,  at  three  this  afternoon.    I  h 
800,000  rations  of  biscuit  at  Warsaw.    It  takes  eight  days  to  come  fi 
Warsaw  to  Osterode;  work  miracles  to  dispatch  50,000  rations  to 
every  day.    Endeavor  also  to  send  me  2,000  quarts  of  spirits  per  < 
At  this  moment  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  most  extensive  sche: 
depend  upon  supplies  of  provisions.    To  beat  the  Russians,  if  I  h 
bread,  is  mere  child^s  play.    I  have  millions ;  I  do  not  refuse  to  j 
some  of  them.    All  that  you  do  will  be  rightly  done  ;  but,  on  the  rec 
of  this  letter,  there  must  be  sent  off  to  me  by  land,  by  way  of  Mah 
and  Takroczin,  (K),000  rations  of  biscuit  and  2,000  quarts.    It  is  a  ma 
of  eighty  wagons  per  day,  which  must  be  paid  for  handsomely.    If 
patriotism  of  the  Poles  cannot  make  thJB  effort,  they  are  not  good 
much.    The  importance  of  what  I  am  desiring  of  you  is  greater  tl 
the  negotiations  in  the  world.     Send  for  the  ordonnateuTf  Qem 
Lemvnna,  and  the  most  influential  penoM  of  the  govenunent    Opt 
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money ;  I  shall  approve  whatever  you  do.  BiBOoit  and  brandy — that  if 
all  wc  want.  Those  800,000  rations  of  biscuit,  and  those  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  quarts  of  brandy,  which  may  reach  us  in  a  few  days— 
these  are  the  things  to  foil  the  combinations  of  all  the  powers. 

Provisions  were  plenty  in  Poland,  but  great  difficalties  were 
found  in  organizing  the  means  of  conveyance.  Talleyrand, 
however,  executed  this  unusual  commission  of  the  emperor 
with  promptness  and  success. 

Some  extracts  from  another  letter  from  the  emperor  to  his 
minister,  written  about  the  same  time,  arc  interesting,  espe- 
cially as  they  furnish  a  good  specimen  of  his  majesty's  direct 
and  forcible  style  of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  blontness 
in  giving  his  opinion  of  his  friends,  even  to  their  face. 

OsTiaooa,  Matrch,  ISOT. 

It  is  true  that  Audr^ossy*  is  not  a  man  of  talent  or  a  first-rate  observer 
and  perhaps  he  exaggerates  what  he  perceives ;  but  you  are  credulous ; 
it  is  as  easy  to  seduce  you  as  you  find  it  easy  to  seduce  others.  Any  one 
can  deceive  you  by  flattering  you.  M.  de  Vincent  caresses  you  to  cheat 
you.  Austria  fears  us,  but  she  hates  us.  She  is  arming  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  our  defeat.  *  ♦  *  *  * 

Or,  in  short,  is  she  preparing  to  make  war,  to  try  again  her  strength 
against  us,  when  we  are  fighting  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent  ?  Be  it  bo. 
I  am  ready  for  my  new  enemy.  But  let  her  not  think  to  surprise  me 
Only  women  or  children  can  suppose  that  I  shall  busy  myself  in  the  wilds 
of  Russia  without  having  taken  proper  precautions.  Austria  will  not 
find  me  unready.  She  will  find  in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Italy, 
armies  to  resist  her. 

She  will  find  me  fall  back  on  her  with  all  my  weight,  crush  her,  and 
punish  her  more  severely  than  I  have  punished  any  of  the  kingdoms  I 

*  Andr6oB87,  who  was  the  French  Minister  in  Vienna,  reported  the  increasing  hostiliiif 
of  Austria.    Vincent  was  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Warsaw,  where  Tallejrand  was. 
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bave  conquered.  *  *  *    Let  her  explain  herself.     Let  me  know  ^ 
she  means. 

The  battles  of  E  jlaa  and  Friedland  brought  Napoleon  to 
Niemen,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  conferences  of  Ti 
Talleyrand,  who  had  gone,  after  his  arduous  labors  of 
winter,  to  obtain  a  little  quiet  and  recreation  at  Dantzig, 
again  summoned  by  the   emperor   to  head-quarters,  that 
might  lend  his  aid  in  the  negotiations.     After  the  ceremoi 
which  marked  the  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  at  Tilsit, 
several  negotiators  fell  to  work,  and  after  the  labor  of  s( 
weeks,  Talleyrand  had  the  honor  of  signing  the  celebrated  tr 
This,  in  fact,  was  his  last  official  act  as  a  minister  of  Napole 
F        While  he  was  with  the  army  he  had,  with  great  perseyerai 
urged  upon  the  emperor  the  appointment  of  deputies  to 
grand  dignitaries,  since  several  of  these  high  functionaries, 
Louis  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  Eugene  de  Beauharu; 
were   now  foreign   sovereigns.     These   deputies  were   to 
designated  as  the  vice-constable,  vice-grand  elector,  and  v 
chancellor  of  state.    Talleyrand  coveted  for  himself  the  digi 
of  vice-grand  elector  ;  directing  himself  the  important  nego 
tions,  and  leaving  to  a  minister  the  more  ordinary  duties 
the  office  for  foreign  aflPairs.     He  claimed  this  position  in  c 
sequence  of  his  age,  infirmities,  and  need  of  repose  and  r 
from  the  more  onerous  duties  of  his  office.    By  his  managem 
and  perseverance  he  obtained  a  promise  from  the  emperor 
part  satisfactory  to  his  wishes,  though  the  latter  did  not  i 
to  rescind  the  rule  he  laid  down  at  the  creation  of  the  emp 
that  none  of  the  high  dignitaries  should  take  an  active  ]     I 
the  administration. 

On  the  ember'^-*"         '•n  from  his  long  absence  from  Pi 
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which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  all  who  had  any 
reason  to  expect  rewards  for  their  services  daring  the  late  war, 
crowded  into  the  saloons  of  St.  Cloud.  Talleyrand  appeared 
among  the  solicitors  for  favors,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  remind  the  emperor  of  his  promise.  Napoleon  was  bj 
no  means  pleased  with  the  pertinacity  of  his  minister.  He 
said,  quite  sharply  :  "  I  cannot  comprehend  your  impatience  to 
become  a  grand  dignitary,  and  to  quit  a  post  in  which  you 
have  acquired  importance,  and  from  which  I  am  aware  yoa 
have  reaped  great  advantages.  Yon  onght  to  know  that  I 
will  not  sufifer  any  one  to  be  at  the  same  time  grand  dignitary 
and  minister  ;  that  the  foreign  afifairs  cannot  then  be  reserved 
for  you,  and  thus  you  will  lose  an  eminent  post,  for  which  you 
are  qualified,  to  gain  a  title  which  will  be  no  more  than  a 
satisfaction  granted  to  your  vanity." 

''I  am  worn  out,"  replied  Talleyrand,  not  noticing  the 
emperor's  allusion  to  the  gains  which  had  accrued  incidentally 
to  his  administration  of  foreign  afifairs,  "  I  have  need  of  rest." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  emperor,  '*  you  shall  be  grand  dignitary, 
but  not  you  alone."  Then  addressing  Prince  Cambaceres, 
**  Berthier,"  said  he,  "  has  rendered  me  as  much  service  as  any 
person  whatever  ;  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  him  grand 
dignitary,  too.  Draw  up  a  decree  by  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
shall  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vice-grand  elector,  and  Ber- 
thier to  that  of  vice-constable,  and  bring  it  to  me  to  sign." 
Talleyrand  retired,  and  the  emperor  expressed  more  at  length 
to  Prince  Cambaceres  all  the  dissatisfaction  he  felt.  **  It  was 
in  this  manner,"  remarks  Thiers,  "that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
quitted  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  and  with  great  preju- 
dice to  him  and  to  public  business,  withdrew  from  the  person 
of  t     emperor." 
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The  decree,  for  which  TaJlejraDd  had  bo  long  Bought,  i 
Bgned  on  the  14th  of  Aogost,  1807.     M.  de  Champagi 
ninister  of  the  interior,  who  had  had  some  limited  expe:    i 
is  ambassador  to  Anstria,  was  appointed  to  the  racant 
of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     The  dignity  now  eofifored 
the  prince  of  Benevento  was  for  life,  and  was  rendered  a 
acceptable  sinecure  bj  the  connection  with  it  of  a  salarj 
about  $100,000  a  year. 

The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  from  the  actlTc  eoninA 
foreign  policy  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  had  re» 
Eenith   of  his   prosperity  and  popularity  gave  rise  to 
conjectures,  and  presents  another  of  the  mysteries  which 
over  various  portions  of  his  life.     He  was  naturally  indole 
and   had   within  reach  a  splendid  and   honorable    sinecn 
Repose  was  without  doubt  peculiarly  attractive  to  him.     I 
he  was  ambitious  too,  and  in  the  service  of  his  ambition  1 
labored  with  considerable  industry  through  the  most  difl 
diplomatic  duties  of  Napoleon's  reign  ;  and,  moreover,  imi 
diately  on  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  returned  to  his  old  p 
Love  of  ease  could  not  have  been  his  sole  reason  for  retirii 
Can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  was  gifted  with  such  pre-emin< 
perspicacity  as,   at   this  period    of    towering  grandeur  a 
triumphant  power,  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  evidences 
Napoleon's  approaching  decline?     This,  with  all  respect 
his  peculiar  talents,  we  must  consider  quite  doubtful.     S^ 
ascribed  his  retirement  to  his  haviug  opened  negotiations 
peace  with  England,  without  the  cognizance  of  the  em] 
while  others  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  mov<     iut 
one  compelled  by  the  intrigues  of  Fouch^.    Another  1 

sought  for  the  cause,  in  the  strong  disapprobation  which 
minister  entertained  for  the  policy  which  the  emperor  pursi 
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toward  Spain.    This  matter  deserres  some  consideration  on  its 

own  account,  even  though  it  may  not  explain  the  obscnre  point 

of  the  resignation  of  Talleyrand.     It  does  not  explain  this 

question,  inasmuch  as  the  consultations  between  Napoleon  and 

>.  Talleyrand  res^^ecting  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  difference  of 

!  opinion  between  them  touching  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  did 

'  not  occur  until  after  Talleyrand  had  retired  from  the  foreign 

office.    There  is  no  evidence  that  Napoleon  had  decided  the 

question  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  till  after 

the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Napoleon  had  certainly,  for  some  time  before  the  invasion  of 
\  Spain,  cherished  a  purpose,  quite  distinctly  formed,  of  removing 
,  the  family  of  Bourbon  from  the  thrones  occupied  by  them  in 
Europe.  He  had  already  executed  this  purpose  in  regard  to 
Naples.  On  his  return  from  Tilsit,  and  during  a  kind  of 
pleasure  sojourn  of  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,  he  was  noticed 
to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  thought.  His  most  intimate  coun- 
sellors were  unacquainted  with  the  subject  that  thus  manifestly 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  Talleyrand  divined  it,  and  led  the 
conversation  toward  it.  Napoleon  immediately  evinced  signs 
of  pleasure,  and  acknowledged  that  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula 
absorbed  his  attention.  The  ex-minister,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  emperor's  displeasure  at  his  persisting  in  relinquishing 
the  post  where  he  was  so  much  needed,  had  been  treated  for 
two  months  with  extreme  coldness,  was  now  taken  into  the  most 
intimate  confidence.  The  two  were  seen  constantly  together. 
Napoleon,  excited  by  the  vehemence  of  his  thoughts  and  the 
ardor  of  his  ambition,  would  pace  rapidly  through  the  vast 
galleries  of  the  palace,  while  Talleyrand,  with  his  crippled  foot, 
would  labor  hard  to  keep  up  with  him.  The  affairs  of  Portugal 
Were  soon  settled.    Talleyrand's  plan  was  not  adopted,  as  not 
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being  decided  enough.    General  Jimot,  a  favorite  aid-de-cai 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  by  forced  marches.     ' 
reigning  family  hastily  packed  up  valuables   and  furniti 
deserted  the  throne  in  the  Old  World,  and  under  the  protec 
of  the  British  fleet,  passed  over  to  Brazil  to  enjoy  the  i 
of  their  authority  in  the  New.   Napoleon's  first  purpose  wat 
share  Portugal  with  Spain,  but  he  soon  passed  beyond 
more  moderate  limit  of  ambition,  and  determined  to  interfer< 
the  affairs  of  Spain  herself.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Talleyr: 
flattered  and  fostered  these  inclinations.     Napoleon's  pro' 
tion,  indeed,  was  sought  by  both  Charles  IV.,  king  of  S 
and  Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ' 
honestly  desirous  of  removing  from  power  Emanuel  Godoy, 
special  favorite  of  the  queen.    This  minister  had  dishonored 
royal  house  of  Spain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  his  scandal 
connection  with  the  queen  ;    and  by  the  inefficiency  of 
administration  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  pitiable  conditi 

The  plans  discussed  by  Napoleon  and  those  in  his  confide 
were  three.    The  first  was,  to  give  a  French  princess  in      r 
to  Ferdinand,  without  requiring  any  sacrifice  on  the  pi 
Spain.     This  would  rid  the  country  of  the  rule  of  the  favor 
and  insure  it  the  powerful  support  of  the  emperor,  while 
independence  would  be  retained  under  its  own  sovereigns.    1 
second  was,  to  give  a  French  princess  in  marriage  to  Ferdina 
and  with  this  gift  and  its  advantages  to  demand  the  cession 
certain  Spanish  territory  to  France,  and  the  opening  of 
Spanish  colonies  to  the  French. 

The  third  plan  was,  to  dethrone  the  Bourbons  and  to 
one  of  the  Bonapartes  upon  the  vacant  throne. 

The  first  plan  did  not  accord  at  all  with  the  ambi 

11* 
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Napoleon,  though  it  was  the  one  of  them  all  which  wonid  hare 
given  the  most  strength  to  his  own  power  ;  and  Talleyrand  had 
not  the  courage  to  maintain  it,  though  he  was  now  somewhat 
anxious  regarding  the  results  likely  to  issue  from  bis  own 
influence  with  the  emperor.  He  had  not  been  contented  to 
•remain  under  the  frown  of  imperial  power,  and  he  had  sought  a 
return  to  favor  by  fostering  the  ambitions  projects  d  his 
sovereign  respecting  Spain.  But  not  possessing  that  unreason- 
able confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  nation  for  universal  and 
constant  war,  which  became  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  he  already 
retreated  before  the  consequences  of  his  own  counsels.  Talley- 
rand urged  the  second  plan,  as  to  his  mind  it  was  more  moderate 
and  safe.  But  Napoleon,  both  more  bold  and  more  sagacious 
in  this  matter,  argued  rightly  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  hold 
the  entire  kingdom,  with  one  of  his  own  family  at  the  centre  of 
power,  as  it  would  be  to  keep  possession  of  certain  large 
provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  hate  with  ancient 
Spanish  pride,  a  transfer  of  allegiance  to  France,  while  the 
Bourbons  were  left  upon  their  throne.  The  project  of  dethrone- 
ment, which  Napoleon  finally  adopted  and  executed,  the 
prince  of  Bcnevento  did  disapprove  of  and  oppose,  and  to 
such  a  degree  and  in  so  open  a  manner,  that  it  led  to  a  wide 
and  final  estrangement  between  himself  and  the  emperor.  Yet 
we  can  see  no  peculiar  virtue  attaching  to  this  opposition  of 
the  prince,  for  he  actually  urged  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which 
was  marked  by  as  great  injustice  and  absolutism  as  the  dethrone- 
ment itself.  And  yet  Talleyrand  was  always  able  to  maintain 
that  he  had  not  approved  of  the  enterprise  against  Spain.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it  in  the  form  which 
it  ultimately  took.    Tet  his  claim  to  freedom  from  responsibility 
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in  the  whole  matter  is  not  supported  by  his  own  dispatc 
nor  by  other  testimony,  and  can  be  seen  by  what  has  n 
been  stated  to  be  sustained  only  by  an  equivocation. 

The  purpose  of  dethronement  and  the  measures  by  whici 
was  accomplished  he  always  condemned.     Of  the  seizure  of 
Spanish  princes  he  spoke  in  the  sternest  terms  of  condemnati 
When  he  heard  this  fact  from  the  lips  of  the  emperor  himf 
he  is  represented  to  have  made  the  following  sharp  i 
courageous  speech — "  Sire,  a  young  man  of  family  may  gam 
away  his  last  farthing — the  heritage   of  his   ancestors — 
dower  of  his  mother — the  portion  of  his  sisters — and  yet 
courted  and  admired  for  his  wit — be  sought  for  his  tal 
or  distinction — but  let  him  once  be  detected  in  cheating  at 
game,  and  he  is  lost — society  is  for  eyer  shut  against  hii 
With  these  words  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  leading  the  empe 
pale  and  quivering  with  rage,  and  to  wing  vengeance  against 
bold  speaker  of  the  unwelcome  truth.     So  runs  the  story  ;  1 
in  it,  as  in  other  accounts  of  unpleasant  interviews  betw< 
the  two,  we  must  suspect  the  presence  of  some  degree 
exaggeration. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Yalen^ay— Letter  of  the  Emperor,  appointing  Talleyrand  keeper  OTor  the 
Princes— Eittrangouient  between  the  Emperor  and  Talleyrand — His  high  poaitl<m,  BO^ 
withstandhiff — Napoleon  taken  him  with  him  to  ErfUrth — His  intrigues  there — InoreM- 
ing  bitterncM  of  feeling  between  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand— Campaign  against 
Russia— Napoleon  offers  him  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affisirs — Bia  open  hostOKy  to 
the  Emperor— Tlircatened  imprisonment,  yet  appointed  one  of  the  Ooonoil  of  Roffenfliy 
—Stormy  Intenriew. 

Talleyrand,  by  an  act  of  the  emperor's  mnoificenco,  had 
become  possessor  of  the  ch&teaa  of  Yalengay.  To  this  ch&teaa 
Napoleon  sent  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  throne,  and  his  compan- 
ions, making  Talleyrand  their  keeper.  This  looks  certainly  like 
an  attempt  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Prince  of  Benevento, 
for  his  undisguised  indignation  at  that  policy  which  had 
brought  this  unfortunate  young  man  into  the  power  of  the 
emperor.  In  appointing  Talleyrand  the  custodian  of  these,  at 
the  time,  important  personages,  Napoleon  conveyed  to  him  the 
following  letter : 

TO  THE  PBINCK  OV  BENEVENTO. 

BATomnt,  May  9tht  1806. 
**  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  Infant  Don  Antonio,  his  uncle,  and 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos  his  brother,  will  set  out  from  this  place  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  rest  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  reach  Valen^ay.  Be  there  on  Monday  evening.  My 
chamberlain  De  Tournon  will  proceed  thither  by  post,  in  order  to  prepare 
everything  i'or  their  reception.  Take  care  that  there  be  plenty  of  tabk 
and  bed  linen,  and  that  the  kitchen  be  well  supplied.     There  will  be 
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about  ten  or  twelve  persons  in  their  train,  and  double  the  number  oi 
vants.     I  have  given  orders  to  the  general  who  acts  as  chief  inspe 
of  the  gendarmerie  at  Paris,  to  go  thither,  and  organize  the  service 
surveillance, 

"I  desire  that  the  princes  be  received  without  external  pomp, 
heartily  and  with  sympathy,  and  that  you  do  everything  in  your  po 
to  amuse  them.    If  you  have  a  theatre  at  Yalen^ay,  and  caii  eng 
some  comedians  to  come,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  plan.    You  had  be 
bring  Madame  de  Talleyrand  thither,  with  four  or  five  other  ladies, 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  should  fall  in  love  with  some  pretty  won 
it  would  not  be  amiss,  especially  if  we  were  sure  of  her.    It  is  a  ma 
of  great  importance  to  me,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  should 
>     take  any  false  step.    I  desire,  therefore,  that  he  be  amused  and  occup 
^      Stern  policy  would  demand  that  I  should  shut  him  up  in  Bitche,  or  8< 
other  fortress ;  but,  as  he  has  thrown  himself  into  my  arms,  and 
'^      promised  to  do  nothing  without  my  orders,  and  that  everything  shall 
on  in  Spain  as  I  desire,  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  him 
country-seat,  sbrrounding  him  with  pleasure  and  surveillance.    This 
probably  last  throughout  the  month  of  May,  and  a  part  of  June,  ^ 
the  affairs  of  Spain  may  have  taken  a  turn,  and  I  shall  then  know  v 
part  to  act.    With  regard  to  yourself,  your  mission  is  extremely  hoi 
able.     To  receive  under  your  roof  three  illustrious  personages,  in  oi 
to  amuse  them,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  nation, 
also  with  jjour  rank." 

Talleyrand  did  all  in  hi?  power  to  make  the  stay  of  his  < 
tinguished  gaests  agreeable.  This  became  no  light  daty  ; 
instead  of  remaining  a  month  or  so,  they  were  prisoners 
France  for  several  years,  until  the  decline  of  the  emj 
opened  the  way  for  their  return  into  Spain. 

The  estrangement  between  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand,  fi 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  had  a  serious  and  unfaT( 
ble  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  former.  The  vast  an 
tion  and  great  military  prowess  of  the  emperor,  and 
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nncqnallcd  good  sense,  moderation,  and  coolness  of  bis  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  go  together, 

1  Tlie  latter  knew  how  to  throw  obstaeles  in  tlie  way  of  his  mas- 
ter wlien  rage  and  passion  carried  him  away,  and  prompted 
precipitate  measures  ;  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
recover  his  tranquillity,  and  to  act  with  ability  and  dignity. 
Tlius  he  could  say,  with  some  exaggeration  indeed,  "The 
emperor  always  compromised  himself  when  he  was  enabled 
to  do  anything  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  which  I  could  have 
induced  liira  to  postpone  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later." 

Talleyrand,  now  relieved  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
office,  and  invested  with  the  most  exalted  honors  of  the  empire, 
may  be  regarded  as  passing  through  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  long  career.  Next  in  official  dignity  to  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor,  as  Yice  Grand-Elector,  he  was  also 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  imperial  court,  beside  retaining 
the  principality  of  Beneveuto. 

A  year  after  his  retirement  from  office,  he  was  called  on  to 
attend  Napoleon  at  the  celebrated  interview  with  Alexander  of 
Russia,  at  Erfurth.  He  attended  on  this  occasion,  notina 
diplomatic  capacity,  but  in  his  official  character  of   Grand 

V  Chamberlain,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  imperial  court  at 
entertainments,  where  kings  and  sovereign  princes  were  guests, 
and  where  the  fate  of  nations  was  decided.  In  the  midst  of 
these  magnificent  convivialities,  under  the  guise  of  which,  nego- 
tiations so  important  were  carried  on,  the  emperor  felt  once 
more  the  inestimable  value  of  the  counsels  of  his  former  minis- 
ter, and  observed  to  him  one  day  with  un affected  regret,  "  We 
ought  never  to  have  lost  your  aid."  This  was,  however,  the 
last  expression  of  accordance  which  passed  between  these  illus- 
trious men.     Yet  it  was  not  possible  for  the  ex-minister  to  be 
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present  at  sach  a  conference,  and  entirely  abstain  from  exer 
his  influence  in  promoting  the  success  of  his  own  opinions.  ] 
even  asserted  that  he  secretly  endeavored  to  frustrate  the  proj( 
of  the  emperor.  Lord  Holland  states,  that  "  from  a  quest 
able  preference  of  the  interests  of  peace,  to  the  official  du 
of  his  confidential  station,  he  ventured  secretly  to  apprise 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  object  of  the  interview  t 
engage  him  in  a  confederacy  against  Austria,  and  even  wen' 
far  as  to  advise  him  to  avoid  coming  to  Erfurth,  or,  if  he 
(  to  resist  firmly  the  instances  of  Napoleon  to  make  war  u 
'  Austria.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  had,  no  doubt,  freqi 
opportunities  of  communicating  with  Talleyrand,  and  t 
minister's  sentiments,*  highly  flattering  to  Alexander,  ? 
not  calculated,  nor  perhaps  intended,  to  rivet  or  to  ] 
petuate  his  confidence  in  Napoleon."  When  the  conferei 
at  Erfurth  had  closed,  and  the  two  carriages  were  drawn  uj 
the  door  in  dififerent  directions,  to  convey  the  two  emperors 
their  respective  dominions,  Talleyrand  whispered  to  Alexani 
as  he  went  down  the  stairs,  "  Ah  I  if  your  majesty  could  mal 
mistake  in  the  carriage  1" 

A    few   days    after    Napoleon's    return    from    the  ( 
paign  in  Spain,  he  held  a  grand  levee,  at  which,  in  presence 
the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  he  thus  addressed 
Grand  Chamberlain.     Having  reminded  him  of  his  conduc 
Fontainebleau,  and  of  his  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  c 
mence  the  war  with  Spain,  yet  he  told  him  that  he  did 
reproach  him  with  this  as  a  fault,  because  he  had  afterv 
followed  his  advice.     He  then  added  :   "  You  have  el 
your  opinion.    When  you  thought  you  foresaw  a  change 
fortunes,  you  made  a  merit  of  giving  me  advice  exactly  opp< 

^  He  WM  not  inlnistor  for  forolgn  tJhin  then. 
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to  that  which  yoa  had  arged  apon  me  for  six  weeks,  and  turned 
it  into  a  fault  on  my  part,  not  to  have  followed  it.  I  know  all; 
I  can  forget  all  ;  hat  when  a  person  creates  for  hunself  inter- 
ests opposed  to  mine,  and  acts  against  me,  he  ought  to  have  the 

'  modesty  to  resign  an  office  so  nearly  attached  to  my  person." 
Talleyrand  remained  silent,  but  he  readily  understood  that  he 
was  already  dismissed.  In  fact,  M.  de  Montesquieu,  his  suc- 
cessor, as  Grand  Chamberlain,  had  been  in  possession  of  his 
appointment  for  two  hours.  Already  relieved  by  his  own  resigna- 
tion from  all  responsibility  in  the  government,  he  was  now,  by 
the  emperor's  act,  estranged  from  his  person.  From  this  time 
Talleyrand  proved  to  be  daily  more  and  more  severe  in  his 
judgments  of  the  emperor's  measures,  and  Napoleon  more  and 
more  distrustful  of  his  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs.  They  fell 
into  a  continual  collision,  irritating  to  the  diplomate,  and  undig- 
nified in  the  sovereign.  When  Talleyrand  spoke,  he  never 
failed  to  throw  bitterness  into  his  words,  and  if  he  did  not 
speak,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  put  offensive  language 
in  his  month.  From  this  resulted  often  scenes  of  violence  and  mal- 
adresse  on  the  one  part,  borne  always  with  that  incomparable 
sang  froid  which  has  become  so  well  known  on  the  other,  as  to  be 

.,  historical.  Some  writers  represent  the  policy  of  the  emperor 
towards  his  personal  enemies  as  unwise,  because  too  undecided  ; 

,  that  he  menaced  too  much,  without  punishing  ;  that  at  times 
petulant  and  arrogant,  he  excited  his  opponents,  yet  left  the 

:.  means  of  retaliation  in  their  hands.     This  appears  to  have 

_  been  his  course  towards  Talleyrand.  Perhaps  thinking  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  grounds  for  severity,  he  acted  as  if  expecting 
to  accomplish  something  by  mere  menace.  This  was  ineffectual 
with  a  man  of  the  character  and  position  of  his  ex-minister. 
Thus  he  wounded  and  irritated  Talleyrand  without  striking 
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him,  and  actaally  awakened  in  him  those  views  and  pnrpc 
which  he  desired  to  prevent. 

When  the  emperor  decided  on  the  expedition  against  Ru 
in  1812,  attacking  a  power  almost  inaccessible  at  the  mom 
when  he  was  menaced  on  every  side  at  home,  the  sagaci 
diplomatist  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  fast  approachi 
\     He  resided  in  Paris  daring  the  five  years  of  his  estrange] 
f     from  Napoleon,  living  in  princely  splendor ;  for  independently 
I     the  wealth  he  had  accumnlated,  he  still  held  the  magnific 
sinecure  of  the  Yice-Grand  Electorship,  with  its  one  hand: 
thousand  dollars  a  year.    After  the  disasters  of  the  campa 
of  1813,  under  the  pressure  of  his  great  reverses,  Napol< 
again  had  recourse  to  Talleyrand,  desiring  him  to  resume 
charge  of   foreign   affairs.      But  a  long  interview  on 
subject  was  attended  with  no  result.      Talleyrand's  adv 
to  the  emperor  at  the  time,  was  judicious,  but  it  was  i 
followed  :   "  Here  is  all  your  work  destroyed  !     You 
no  alternative  but  to  treat  without  loss  of  time.     A  bad  pei 
cannot  be  so  fatal  as  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  must 
unsuccessful/'    How  could  he  assume  office,  when  the  empe: 
was  utterly  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  well-matu: 
views  of  foreign  policy  ?     But  beside,  the  emperor's  offer 
office  was  accompanied  with  the  condition  of  the  resignation 
his  dignity  and  income  as  Vice-Grand  Elector.    Talleyra 
argued,  ''that  to  diminish  his  consideration  on  giving  bin 
place,  to  which  he  was  recalled  at  a  moment  when  it  was  m 
difficult  than  ever  to  discharge  its  duties,  was  to  deprive  1 
of  the  means  of  usefulness."   On  the  whole,  it  would  have  b< 
a  strange  sight  to  behold  Talleyrand  attaching  himself  to 
falling  fortunes  of  any  dynasty.     He  never  was  guilty  of 
absurdly  disinterested  a  proceeding  t 
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After  this  failure  to  come  to  an  anderstandiog,  these  emineiit 
indiyiJuala  regarded  each  other  with  increaalDg  distmst.  The 
sullies  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  one,  and  the  utterance,  in 
private,  of  biting  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  other,  became 
more  frequent. — **  Scarcely  a  day  passed,"  says  Savary, 
then  the  police  minister,  "without  some  guilty  expression 
reaching  the  emperor's  ears."  An  officer,  in  alluding  to  the 
confusion  which  then  reigned  in  every  branch  of  the  govem- 
ment,  having  observed,  that  he  could  not  comprehend  what  was 
going  on,  Talleyrand  replied,  "  This  is  the  beginning  ci  the 
end."  On  other  occasions  he  would  exclaim,  "  Well!  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  one  should  remain  in  a  house  that  is  on  fire.'' 
"  It  must  be  owned  that  we  are  losing  the  game  with  fine  cards 
in  our  hands."  "  The  emperor  would  have  done  much  better 
to  have  spared  me  his  insults."  The  following  is  a  characteristic 
instance  of  his  tact.  Being  at  this  time  desirous  of  sounding  the 
opinion  of  M.  Decr^s,  he  one  day  drew  that  minister  toward 
the  chimney,  and  opening  a  volume  of  Montesquieu,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  ordinary  conversation,  "  I  found  a  passage  here  this 
morning,  which  struck  me  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  here  it  is: 
'  When  a  prince  has  raised  himself  above  all  laws,  when  bis 
tyranny  becomes  insupportable,  there  remains  nothing  for  the 
oppressed  subject,  except' "  "  Quite  enough  !"  said  Decr^, 
"  I  will  hear  no  more:  shut  the  book."  And  Talleyrand  closed 
the  book,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  In  short,"  says  Savary,  "  I  now  began  to  watch  him  nar- 
rowly ;  for  he  spoke  a  language  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of 
every  one,  and  was,  beside,  the  focus  of  attraction  for  men  di.s- 
posed  to  create  a  convulsion."  On  one  occasion,  a  short  time 
before  the  emperor's  departure  for  the  army,  in  January,  1814, 
addressing  Talleyrand,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  ministerSy 
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he  said,  "  I  think,  for  my  own  security,  I  onght  to  send  ; 
to  Yincennes,  for  your  conduct  is  very  equivocal."  Never 
less,  on  leaving  Paris,  Napoleon  thought  it  better  to  affe< 
confidence  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  appointed  him  a  mem 
of  the  council  of  regency,  established  Id  case  of  his  own  abdj 
tion. 

Madame  D^Abrantes,  a  clever  narrator  of  political  goa 
but  one  whose  stories  should  be  taken  with  much  allowai 
for  exaggeration,  thus  relates  a  scene  at  the  imperial  pale 
It  occurred  just   before  the  emperor's  campaign,  in   18 
''  It  is  said  that  the  emperor,  on  the  eve  of  his  depart 
to   join    the    army,   summoned   M.    de   Talleyrand   to 
Tuileries,  and  there  spoke  to  him  in   a  tone  that  might 
called   more  than  firm,  of  the  afifairs  of  Spain.    It  w< 
appear  that  the  emperor  was  not  at  that  time  very  n 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  conversation  which  was 
tained  in  the  coterie  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  when  the  affairs 
Spain  came  under  discussion.     'Well,  Monsieur  de  Tall 
rand,'  said  the  emperor,  walking  straight  up  to  him,  *  I  thi 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  you  should  allege  that  I  made  ; 
the  gaoler  of  Ferdinand,  when  you  yourself  made  the  prop* 
tion  to  me.'    Talleyrand  assumed  one  of  his  inflexible  lool 
half  closing  his  little  eyes,  and  screwing  up  his  lips,  he  st( 
with  one  hand  resting  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  the  otl 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.    Nothing  increases  anger  so  much 
c'jolness.    The  emperor  was  violently  irritated  at  Talleyran 
immovability  of  countenance  and  coolness  of  manneTy  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  stamping  his  foot,  '  T^ 
do  you  not  answer  me  ?'    The  same  silence  was  maintain 
Napoleon's  eyes  flashed  fire.    Talleyrand  beca      i      med,  i 
without  reason,  and  then  he  stammered  onl 
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words,  which  were  anything  but  satisfactor j :  '  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  your  majesty  means.'  Napoleon  attempted 
to  si)eak,  but  rage  choked  his  utterance.  He  advanced  first 
one  step,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  until  at  length  he  came 
close  up  to  the  Prince  of  Benevento.  He  then  raised  his  hand  to 
the  height  of  the  prince's  chin,  and  continuing  to  advance,  he 
forced  Talleyrand  to  recede,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  owing 
to  the  defect  in  one  of  his  feet.  However,  it  was  more  advisar 
ble  to  recede  than  to  advance,  for  the  emperor's  little  hand 
was  still  held  up,  and  was  clenched  in  the  form  necessary  for 
giving  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  coup  de  poing.  However,  it 
was  not  given.  The  emperor  merely  drove  the  Prince  of 
Benevento,  half  walking,  half  hobbling,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  large  cabinet  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  At  length  the 
prince  reached  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  Napoleon 
repeated,  '  So  you  presume  to  say  that  you  did  not  advise  the 
captivity  of  the  princes?'  Here  the  scene  ended.  It  had 
already  been  too  long,  and  at  the  same  time  not  long 
enough."  *  *  *  *  "On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
this  scene  was  acted,  the  Prince  of  Benevento  had  company. 
The  chamberlain  on  duty  at  the  Tuileries  had  overheard  every- 
thing, and  bad  repeated  all  he  knew.  *  ^  It  was  reported 
that  the  Prince  de  Benevento  had  received  a  coup  de  poing 
from  the  emperor.  One  of  the  visitors,  who  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  prince,  stepped  up  to  him,  saying,  '  Ah,  mon- 
seigneur  1  what  have  I  heard  V 

"  *  What  ?'  inquired  the  prince,  with  one  of  his  cool,  impene- 
trable looks. 

"  *  I  have  been  informed  that  the  emperor  treated  you '  — 
"  '  Oh  r  interrupted  the  prince,  '  that  is  a  thing  that  hap- 
pens every  day,  every  day.' — ^The  priuce  bad  heard  no  mention 
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of  the  coiip  de  poing,  of  which  he  flattered  himself  noh 
knew ;  and  when  he  said,  every  day,  he  merely  meant  that 
emperor  was  out  of  temper,  and  anreasonable,  every  day. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand's  friend,  however,  who  had  no  very  rel 
notions  of  etiquette,  as  may  be  readily  imagined  from 
address  to  the  prince,  took  it  into  his  head  that  Talleyn 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiving  a  blow  with  the  fist,  or 
least,  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  emperor.     This  mistake  | 
rise  to  a  fund  of  merriment,  when  it  came  to  be  reported  t 
the  Prince  of  Benevento  daily  submitted  to  the  emper 
correction  with  that  indifference,  which  might  be  inferred  f 
the  negligent  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  accompanied 
words,  *  Every  day — Mon  Dieu — every  day  I' " 
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ancqnalled  good  sense,  moderation,  and  coolness  of  bis  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  go  together. 

1  friie  latter  knew  how  to  throw  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  his  mas- 
^  ;{ter  when  rage  and  passion  carried  him  away,  and  prompted 
precipitate  measures  ;  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
recover  his  tranquillity,  and  to  act  with  ability  and  dignity. 
Thus  he  could  say,  with  some  exaggeration  indeed,  "The 
emperor  always  compromised  himself  when  he  was  enabled 
to  do  anything  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  which  I  could  have 
induced  him  to  postpone  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later." 

Talleyrand,  now  relieved  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
office,  and  invested  with  the  most  exalted  honors  of  the  empire, 
may  be  regarded  as  passing  through  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  long  career.  Next  in  official  dignity  to  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor,  as  Vice  Grand-Elector,  he  was  also 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  imperial  court,  beside  retaining 
the  principality  of  Benevento. 

A  year  after  his  retirement  from  office,  he  was  called  on  to 

/  attend  Napoleon  at  the  celebrated  interview  with  Alexander  of 

Russia,  at  Erfurth.     He  attended  on  this  occasion,'  not  in  a 

'  i  diplomatic  capacity,  but  in  his  official  character  of  Grand 

'^Chamberlain,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  imperial  court  at 
entertainments,  where  kings  and  sovereign  princes  were  guests, 
and  where  the  fate  of  nations  was  decided.  In  the  midst  of 
these  magnificent  convivialities,  under  the  guise  of  which,  nego- 
tiations so  important  were  carried  on,  the  emperor  felt  once 
more  the  inestimable  value  of  the  counsels  of  his  former  minis- 
ter, and  observed  to  him  one  day  with  unaffected  regret,  "  We 
ought  never  to  have  lost  your  aid."  This  was,  however,  the 
last  expression  of  accordance  which  passed  between  these  illus- 
trious men.     Yet  it  was  not  possible  for  the  ex-minister  to  be 
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present  at  such  a  conference,  and  entirely  abstain  from  exer 
his  inflaence  in  promoting  the  success  of  his  own  opinions, 
even  asserted  that  he  secretly  endeavored  to  frustrate  the  proji 
of  the  emperor.     Lord  Holland  states,  that  "  from  a  quest 
able  preference  of  the  interests  of  peace,  to  the  official  du 
of  his  confidential  station,  he  ventured  secretly  to  app 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  object  of  the  interview  \ 
engage  him  in  a  confederacy  against  Austria,  and  even  wi 
far  as  to  advise  him  to  avoid  coming  to  Erfurth,  or,  if  he 
to  resist  firmly  the  instances  of  Napoleon  to  make  war  u 
Austria.     On  his  arrival  there,  he  had,  no  doubt,  freqi 
opportunities   of  communicating   with   Talleyrand,    and   t 
minister's  sentiments,*  highly  flattering  to  Alexander,   t 
not  calculated,  nor  perhaps  intended,   to  rivet  or   to  ] 
petuate  his  confidence  in  Napoleon."    When  the  conferei 
at  Erfurth  had  closed,  and  the  two  carriages  were  drawn  uj 
the  door  in  different  directions,  to  convey  the  two  emperors 
their  respective  dominions,  Talleyrand  whispered  to  Alexan< 
as  he  went  down  the  stairs,  "  Ah  I  if  your  majesty  could  mal 
mistake  in  the  carriage  I" 

A    few   days    after    Napoleon's    return    from    the  ( 
paign  in  Spain,  he  held  a  grand  levee,  at  which,  in  preseno 
the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  he  thus  addressed 
Grand  Chamberlain.     Having  reminded  him  of  his  condue 
Fontainebleau,  and  of  his  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  c 
mence  the  war  with  Spain,  yet  he  told  him  that  he  did 
reproach  him  with  this  as  a  fault,  because  he  had  aft< 
followed  his  advice.     He  then  added  :   "  You  have  el 
your  opinion.     When  you  thought  you  foresaw  a  ch)      e 
fortunes,  yon  made  a  merit  of  giving  me  advice  exactly  opp 

^  H0  waa  not  mlnlitiir  fS»r  foreign  allUra  then. 
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to  that  which  you  had  urged  upon  me  for  six  weeks,  and  tamed 
it  into  a  fault  on  mj  part,  not  to  have  followed  it.  I  know  all; 
I  can  forget  all  ;  but  when  a  person  creates  for  himself  inter- 
ests opposed  to  mine,  and  acts  against  me,  he  ought  to  have  the 
'^  modesty  to  resign  an  oflSce  so  nearly  attached  to  my  person." 
Talleyrand  remained  silent,  but  he  readily  understood  that  he 
'was  already  dismissed.  In  fact,  M.  de  Montesquieu,  his  suc- 
cessor, as  Grand  Chamberlain,  had  been  in  possession  of  his 
appointment  for  two  hoars.  Already  relieved  by  his  own  resigna- 
tion from  all  responsibility  in  the  government,  he  was  now,  by 
the  emperor^s  act,  estranged  from  his  person.  From  this  time 
Talleyrand  proved  to  be  daily  more  and  more  severe  in  his 
judgments  of  the  emperor's  measures,  and  Napoleon  more  and 
more  distrustful  of  his  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs.  They  fell 
into  a  continual  collision,  irritating  to  the  diplomate,  and  undig- 
nified in  the  sovereign.  When  Talleyrand  spoke,  he  never 
failed  to  throw  bitterness  into  his  words,  and  if  he  did  not 
speak,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  put  offensive  language 
in  his  month.  From  this  resulted  often  scenes  of  violence  and  mal- 
adresse  on  the  one  part,  borne  always  with  that  incomparable 
sang  froid  which  has  become  so  well  known  on  the  other,  as  to  be 
^  historical.  Some  writers  represent  the  policy  of  the  emperor 
.  towards  his  personal  enemies  as  unwise,  because  too  undecided  ; 
,  that  he  menaced  too  much,  without  punishing  ;  that  at  times 
'  petulant  and  arrogant,  he  excited  his  opponents,  yet  left  the 
means  of  retaliation  in  their  hands.  This  appears  to  have 
_  been  his  course  towards  Talleyrand.  Perhaps  thinking  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  grounds  for  severity,  he  acted  as  if  expecting 
to  accomplish  something  by  mere  menace.  This  was  ineffectual 
with  a  man  of  the  character  and  position  of  his  ex-minister. 
Thus  he  wounded  and  irritated  Talleyrand  without  striking 
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him,  and  actoally  awakened  in  him  those  views  and  pnrpi 
which  he  desired  to  prevent. 

When  the  emperor  decided  on  the  expedition  against  Ri 
in  1812,  attacking  a  power  almost  inaccessible  at  the  mom 
when  he  was  menaced  on  every  side  at  home,  the  sagaci' 
diplomatist  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  fast  approach! 
He  resided  in  Paris  daring  the  five  years  of  his  estrangem 
from  Napoleon,  living  in  princely  splendor ;  for  independentlj 
the  wealth  he  had  accumulated,  he  still  held  the  magnific 
sinecure  of  the  Vice-Grand  Electorship,  with  its  one  hundi 
thousand  dollars  a  year.    After  the  disasters  of  the  cam 
of  1813,  under  the  pressure  of  his  great  reverses,  Napol 
again  had  recourse  to  Talleyrand,  desiring  him  to  resume 
charge  of   foreign   affairs.      But  a  long  interview  on 
subject  was  attended  with  no  result.      Talleyrand's  adv 
to  the  emperor  at  the  time,  was  judicious,  but  it  was  i 
followed  :   "  Here  is  all  your  work  destroyed !     You  h« 
no  alternative  but  to  treat  without  loss  of  time.     A  bad  pet 
cannot  be  so  fatal  as  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  mi 
unsuccessful.*'    How  could  he  assume  office,  when  the  empei 
was  utterly  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  well-matu 
views  of  foreign  policy  ?     But  beside,  the  emperor's  offer 
office  was  accompanied  with  the  condition  of  the  resignation 
his  dignity  and  income  as  Vice-Grand  Elector.    Talley 
argued,  "  that  to  diminish  his  consideration  on  giving  hin 
place,  to  which  he  was  recalled  at  a  moment  when  it  was  m 
difficult  than  ever  to  discharge  its  dilties,  was  to  deprive  1 
of  the  means  of  usefulness.''   On  the  whole,  it  would  have  b€ 
a  strange  sight  to  behold  Talleyrand  attaching  himself  to  t 
falling  fortunes  of  any  dynasty.     He  never  was  guilty  of 
absurdly  disinterested  a  proceeding  I 
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After  this  failure  to  come  to  ao  anderstanding,  these  eminent 
individuals  regarded  each  other  with  increasing  distrust.  The 
sallies  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  one,  and  the  attcrance,  in 
private,  of  biting  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  other,  became 
more  frequent. — **  Scarcely  a  day  passed,"  says  8a vary, 
then  the  police  minister,  "without  some  guilty  expression 
reaching  the  emperor's  ears."  An  oflBcer,  in  alluding  to  the 
confusion  which  then  reigned  in  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  observed,  that  he  could  not  comprehend  what  was 
going  on,  Talleyrand  replied,  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end."  On  other  occasions  he  would  exclaim,  "  Weill  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  one  should  remain  in  a  house  that  is  on  fire." 
"  It  must  be  owned  that  we  are  losing  the  game  with  fine  cards 
in  our  hands."  "  The  emperor  would  have  done  much  better 
to  have  spared  me  his  insults."  The  following  is  a  characteristic 
instance  of  his  tact.  Being  at  this  time  desirous  of  sounding  the 
opinion  of  M.  Decres,  he  one  day  drew  that  minister  toward 
the  chimney,  and  opening  a  volume  of  Montesquieu,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  ordinary  conversation,  "  I  found  a  passage  here  this 
morning,  which  struck  me  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  here  it  is: 
'  When  a  prince  has  raised  himself  above  all  laws,  when  his 
tyranny  becomes  insupportable,  there  remains  nothing  for  the 
oppressed  subject,  except' "  "  Quite  enough  I"  said  Decres, 
'*  I  will  hear  no  more:  shut  the  book."  And  Talleyrand  closed 
the  book,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  In  short,"  says  Savary,  "  I  now  began  to  watch  him  nar- 
rowly ;  for  he  spoke  a  language  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of 
every  one,  and  was,  beside,  the  focus  of  attraction  for  men  dis- 
posed to  create  a  convulsion."  On  one  occasion,  a  short  time 
before  the  emperor's  departure  for  the  army,  in  January,  1814, 
addressing  Talleyrand,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  ministers, 
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he  said,  "  I  think,  for  my  own  security,  I  ought  to  send  ] 
to  Yincennes,  for  your  conduct  is  very  equivocal."  Nevert 
less,  on  leaving  Paris,  Napoleon  thought  it  better  to  aflfee 
confidence  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  appointed  him  a  m  I 
of  the  council  of  regency,  established  io  case  of  his  own  ah 
tion. 

Madame  D^Abrantes,  a  clever  narrator  of  political  goss 
but  one  whose  stories  should  be  taken  with  much  allowai 
for  exaggeration,  thus  relates  a  scene  at  the  imperial  pali 
It  occurred  just   before   the  emperor's  campaign,  in   18" 
"  It  is  said  that  the  emperor,  on  the  eve  of  his  departi 
to   join    the    army,    summoned    M.    de   Talleyrand   to 
Tuileries,  and  there  spoke  to  him  in   a  tone  that  might 
called   more  than  firm,  of  the  afiiiirs  of  Spain.     It  woi 
appear  that  the  emperor  was  not  at  that  time  very  v 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  conversation  which  was  mi 
tained  in  the  coterie  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  when  the  affairs 
Spain  came  under  discussion.      'Well,  Monsieur  de  Tall 
rand,'  said  the  emperor,  walking  straight  up  to  him,  '  I  thi 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  you  should  allege  that  I  made  ] 
the  gaoler  of  Ferdinand,  when  you  yourself  made  the  prop( 
tion  to  me.'     Talleyrand  assumed  one  of  his  inflexible  lo< 
half  closing  his  little  eyes,  and  screwing  up  his  lips,  he  sto 
with  one  hand  resting  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  the  otl 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.     Nothing  increases  anger  so  much 
c'jolness.     The  emperor  was  violently  irritated  at  Talleyrai 
immovability  of  countenance  and  coolness  of  manner,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  stamping  his  foot,  '  W 
do  you  not  answer  me  V    The  same  silence  was  maintaii 
Napoleon's  eyes  flashed  fire.     Talleyrand  became  alarmed,  i 
without  reason,  and  then  he  stammered  oat  the  foil 
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words,  which  were  anything  but  satisfactorj :  '  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  your  majesty  means.'  Napoleon  attempted 
to  speak,  but  rage  choked  his  utterance.  He  adyanced  first 
one  step,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  until  at  length  he  came 
close  up  to  the  Prince  of  Bcnevento.  He  then  raised  his  hand  to 
the  height  of  the  prince's  chin,  and  continuing  to  advance,  he 
forced  Talleyrand  to  recede,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  owing 
to  the  defect  in  one  of  his  feet.  However,  it  was  more  advisar 
ble  to  recede  than  to  advance,  for  the  emperor's  little  hand 
was  still  held  up,  and  was  clenched  in  the  form  necessary  for 
giving  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  coup  de  poing.  However,  it 
was  not  given.  The  emperor  merely  drove  the  Prince  of 
Benevento,  half  walking,  half  hobbling,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  large  cabinet  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  At  length  the 
prince  reached  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  Napoleon 
repeated,  '  So  you  presume  to  say  that  you  did  not  advise  the 
captivity  of  the  princes?'  Here  the  scene  ended.  It  had 
already  been  too  long,  and  at  the  same  time  not  long 
enough."  *  *  *  *  "On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
this  scene  was  acted,  the  Prince  of  Benevento  had  company. 
The  chamberlain  on  duty  at  the  Tuileries  had  overheard  every- 
thing, and  had  repeated  all  he  knew.  *  *  It  was  reported 
that  the  Prince  de  Benevento  had  received  a  coup  de  poing 
from  the  emperor.  One  of  the  visitors,  who  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  prince,  stepped  up  to  him,  saying,  '  Ah,  mon- 
seigneur  1  what  have  I  heard  ?' 

"  '  What  V  inquired  the  prince,  with  one  of  his  cool,  impene- 
trable looks. 

"  '  I  have  been  informed  that  the  emperor  treated  you  '  — 
"  *  Oh  r  interrupted  the  prince,  *  that  is  a  thing  that  hap- 
pens every  day,  every  day.' — ^The  priuce  bad  heard  no  mention 
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of  the  coiip  de  poitig^  of  which  he   flattered   himself  nob 
knew ;  and  when  he  said,  every  day^  he  merely  meant  that 
emperor  was  out  of  temper,  and  unreasonable,  every  day. 
"  M.  de  Talleyrand's  friend,  however,  who  had  no  very  r« 
notions  of  etiquette,  as  may  be  readily  imagined  from 
address  to  the  prince,  took  it  into  his  head  that  Talleyri 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiving  a  blow  with  the  fist,  or, 
least,  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  emperor.     This  mistake  { 
rise  to  a  fund  of  merriment,  when  it  came  to  be  reported  t 
the  Prince  of  Benevento  daily  submitted  to  the 
correction  with  that  indifference,  which  might  be  inferred  ft 
the  negligent  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  accompanied 
words,  '  Every  day — Mon  Dieu — every  day  I' " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

▲Defed  Intrlfoefl  with  the  Bonrbons— Napoleon*!  reretiee  tnd  poeWon— <Mli||i— ft 
pofiiion — II i«  connection  with  the  alliee  and  the  Bonrboa*— Hie  party  of  the  Eeetora 
lion  gather*  around  hlin — The  Emperor  Alexander  a  guest  in  the  Hotel  TaUejrand— 
The  conference  of  the  allien* — Talleyrand's  speech— Declaration  against  N^MdeoD— 
Talleyrand  amenibl««  the  Senate  •  Speech  to  that  body— ProTMonaI€kiTeniiB«iit,aBi 
Talleyrand  at  the  head  of  it— Prefect  of  a  charter — ^Frodamatton  of  Urn  PnrTliiftnif 
OoTemment— Adherence  of  different  bodies — Anecdote. 

It  has  been  alleged,  and  to  some  extent  credited,  that 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  Talley- 
rand had  been  deeply  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  dethroned 
Bourbons,  having  in  view  their  restoration.  Of  this  charge 
there  is  no  positive  proof.  There  are  many  probabilities  against 
it,  furnished  from  his  usual  caution  and  prudence  as  a  statesman, 
and  from  the  great  uncertainties  of  the  public  feeling  and  of  the 
ultimate  policy  of  Napoleon,  which  could  not  but  render  him 
above  all  men  peculiarly  circumspect.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
this,  that  the  ex-minister  held  relations  to  individuals  connected 
with  the  allied  powers  and  with  the  Bourbons,  through  whom 
he  received  intimations  of  their  readiness  to  be  served  by  him, 
without  in  any  way  actually  committing  himself  to  any  party 
outside  of  France.  After  the  allied  armies  crossed  the  Rhine, 
Talleyrand  held  more  frequent  and  decided  communication 
with  those  in  whose  hands  it  was  apparent  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  placed.    Yet  even  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
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return  of  the  Bourbons  was  thought  of  by  all  but  themselv 
a  remote  contingency.  It  was  out  of  the  question  for  so  sh 
a  manager  as  Talleyrand  to  be  committed  at  that  time  to 
an  issue.  He  was  not  devoted  enough  to  the  imperial  re| 
to  desire  to  maintain  it  against  the  good  of  his  country  ; 
the  question  soon  was  clearly  reduced  to  this,  whether  Nap< 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  France,  or  Prance  to  Napoleon.  . 
public  man  and  a  citizen  he  was  wisely  regarding  the  fi 
of  his  country  and  of  himself 

After  crossing  the  frontiers,  and  transferring  the  negotia 
to  Chatillon,  the  allies  declared  openly  that  they  separated 
French  nation  from  its  sovereign  ;  that  they  were  not  indisp 
to  treat  with  the  one  on  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
be  granted  to  the  other.  In  this  state  of  things,  Talleyi 
did  not  hesitate  to  listen  to  overtures  made  to  him  by  8 
agents,  nor  to  lend  himself  to  negotiations  having  for 
object  to  substitute  another  government  for  the  military  dicti 
ship  of  Napoleon.  He  had  preserved  numerous  diplomatic : 
tions  with  the  courts  of  Europe.  August  persons  had  regai 
him  with  friendship,  had  rendered  homage  to  his  taleats, 
admired  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  opposed  himself  to 
gigantic  projects  of  conquest  in  which  the  emperor  had  indul 
Communications  were,  in  fine,  opened  with  him  at  Paris  by 
agents  of  the  Congress  at  Chatillon,  and  still  more  direct!; 
Prince  Metternich  and  M.  Nessehrode.  In  these  nego 
all  the  contingencies  incidental  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  i 
considered ;  such  as  a  regency  under  the  Empress  Maria  In 
with  the  ultimate  succession  of  the  king  of  Kome  ;  a  monai 
with  a  new  prince,  to  be  chosen  by  the  nation  ;  and  finally, 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  if  that  measure  appeared  t( 
most  condi    ve  to  the  establishment  of  general  tranqm] 
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M.  Arnaad  de  Yitrollcs  had  been  commissioned  to  sound  the 
allies  on  the  question  of  the  restoration.  This  agent,  however, 
being  also  connected  with  the  exiled  family,  and  influenced  by 
them,  exceeded  his  powers,  and  ventured  to  negotiate  directlj 
for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.,  whereas  he  was  only 
authorized  by  Talleyrand  to  mention  it  as  a  contingency,  and 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  allies  upon  it.  It  appears  that  at 
that  time  his  projects  were  but  coldly  received,  so  entirely  had 
the  principles  of  legitimacy  been  banished  from  the  thoughts  of 
Europe.  He  declared  that  the  cabinets  of  the  allies  showed  no 
preference  for  any  particular  system,  provided  that  France  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity, 
and  that  even  Austria  was  well  disposed  to  treat  with  Napoleon, 
or  with  a  regency.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  how  little  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  cared,  or  even  thought  about  the  Bourbons 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  restoration. 

As  the  fall  of  Napoleon  became  more  and  more  evident,  the 
discussion  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the 
country  in  that  contingency  was  conducted  with  less  reserve. 
Talleyrand  was  the  centre  round  which  this  movement  naturally 
took  place.  His  undisputed  ability  as  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, his  participation  in  all  that  was  well-ordered  in  the 
Revolution,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  participation  in  the 
atrocities  which  attended  it,  his  aristocratic  descent,  and  the 
extreme  polish  and  refinement  of  his  manners,  the  opposition 
which  he  was  known  to  have  made  to  the  most  culpable 
aggressions  of  Napoleon,  especially  to  the  invasion  of  Russia 
and  Spain,  all  these  considerations  rendered  him  more  eminently 
fitted  than  any  other  individual  to  negotiate  with  the  invaders 
of  France,  now  expected,  with  their  victorious  hosts,  at  the 
gates  of  Paris. 


THE   KlfPRESS   LEAVES   PARIS. 

On  the  approach  of  the  allies  to  Paris,   the   Council 
Regency,  of  which  Talleyrand,  as  Vice  Grand  Elector,  w 
member,  deliberated   whether,   in  case   of  the  capital   I 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  empress  and  the  Ki 
Rome  shonld  remain  there.     It  was  at  first  decided  in 
affirmative,  and  this  decision  was  warmly  supported  by  Ta 
rand.    Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  Arch-Chancellor  Le  6 
however,  produced  an  order  of  Napoleon,  that  the  rej 
should  quit  Paris  if  the  enemy  should  arrive  under  its  w 
It  was  therefore  ultimately  decided  that  the  regency  8h< 
be  transferred  to  Blois,  attended  by  all  the  great  offio 
state,  and  functionaries  of  the  government. 

Napoleon,  writing  to  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  Yth  of  ] 
uary,  1814,  remarks  :  ''The  bad  spirit  of  such  men  as  Ta 
rand,  who  endeavored  to  paralyze  the  nation,  prevented 
having  early  recourse  to  arms,  and  this  is  the  consequei 
Again  on  the  14th,  he  writes  to  the  same  :  "  If  Talley: 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  project  of  leaving  the  empre 
Paris,  in  case  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  it  is  treach 
I  repeat,  distrust  that  man.  I  have  dealt  with  him  for  the 
sixteen  years  ;  once  I  even  liked  him  ;  but  he  is  undoub 
the  greatest  enemy  to  our  house  since  it  has  been  aband* 
by  fortune.  Keep  to  my  advice.  I  know  more  than  all 
people.  If  we  are  beaten,  and  I  am  killed,  you  will  hear  < 
before  the  rest  of  my  family.  Send  the  empress  and  the  i 
of  Rome  to  Rambouillet;  order  the  senate,  the  conseil  d^i 
aud  all  the  troops,  to  assemble  on  the  Loire;  leave  in  Pa 
prefect,  or  an  imperial  commissioner,  or  some  mayors." 

This  measure  liberated  Talleyrand  from  the  immediate 
sence  of  the  government  in  the  capital,  and  rendered 
secret  negotiations  with  the  allied  powers  more  easy  and 
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But  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Rogency,  and  a  high  dig* 
nitarj  of  tlic  State,  it  was  his  duty  to  accompauy  the  govern- 
ment to  Blois.  He  accordingly  presented  the  semblance  of 
doing  this,  and  was  actually  leaving  Paris  when  he  was  stopped 
at  tlie  Barrii*rc  de  Main  by  a  company  of  the  National 
Quard,  and  compelled  to  return.  This  proceeding  had  been 
pro-arranged  by  himself,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  no 
very  serious  resistance  was  offered  to  those  who  re-condacted 
him  to  his  hotel. 

In  fine,  the  signature  of  the  capitulation  which  followed  the 
armistice  concluded  by  Marmont,  enabled  Talleyrand  to  con- 
tinue openly  his  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
tho  allied  sovereigns.  He  assured  them  that  the  existing 
authorities  in  Paris  could  easily  be  brought  to  unite  in  a  move^ 
ment  against  Napoleon,  and  undertook  to  manage  the  affair. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  to  inspire  all  parties  in  Paris 
with  more  confidence  in  the  power  and  influence  of  Talleyrand, 
consented  lo  confer  upon  him  the  honor  of  becoming  his  guest 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  capital.  While  Alexander  was 
approaching  Paris,  carefully,  and  with  apparent  reluctance,  he 
received  from  Talleyrand  this  laconic  message  :  **  You  venture 
nothing,  when  you  may  safely  venture  everything;  venture 
once  more." 

Talleyrand  then  inhabited  the  splendid  hotel  at  the  corner  of 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  his  death,  and  which  still  bears  his 
name.  The  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  overlooks 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  Alexander.  From  the  windows  of  his  apartments,  he  could 
also  look  out  upon  the  old  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  where  Louis 
XVL  and  his  queen  were  executed.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
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81st  of  May,  1814,  after  the  triamphal  entry  of  the  allies  ii 
Paris,  the  Rossian  emperor  took  possession  of  the  princ 
apartments  offered  him  by  Talleyrand. 

In  proportion  as  the  clouds  gathered  ronnd  the  impei 
throne,  Talleyrand  saw  his  saloons  filled  with  erery  shade  a 
variety  of  opinion,  from  the  staunch  republican  to  the  enthi 
ast  for  divine  right.  All  assembled  there  pell-mell;  scrutini 
each  other's  looks,  and  vainly  tried  to  read  the  fatore  in 
visage  of  their  wily  host.  Talleyrand,  with  consammate  ti 
and  flexibility,  had  a  ready  reply  for  each  inquirer,  to  exc 
their  hopes,  or  flatter  their  self-love.  On  the  night  of  the  30 
he  prepared  a  proclamation,  to  be  published  in  Paris  by  Prii 
Schwartzenberg,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  wh 
afforded  another  example  of  his  tact.  In  it,  all  parties  foi 
something  to  raise  their  hopes,  or  to  tranquillize  their  fears. 

The  suspension  of  all  regular  government  was  a  state 
dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  continue  a  moment  longer  thai 
could  possibly  be  avoided.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  had  entered  Paris,  therefore,  a  c* 
ference,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  gove 
ment,  was  held  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Hotel  Talleyrai 
The  Emperor  Alexander  paced  up  and  down  the  length  of 
apartment  in  the  most  excited  manner,  declaring  that  he  h 
been  forced  from  his  home  by  Napoleon's  attack  upon  him,  a 
that  he  only  made  war  upon  the  emperor,  and  not 
France.     He  addressed  Talleyrand  in  these  words :  "  1 
French  are  perfectly  free  to  chose  whatever  sovereign  or  gi 
ernment  may  be  most  agreeable  to  them." 

Talleyrand  now  spoke,  and  gave  to  the  conference  a 
deliberative  tone.     Three    expedients   in   the   existing   sti 
ci  affairs  presented   themselves.      1.   To  make  peace  w 
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Napoleon,  exacting  every  practicable  guarantee  against  his 
future  aggressions.  2.  The  regency  of  Maria  Loaisa  nntil  the 
majority  of  the  King  of  Rome  ;  and  8d,  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  proceeded  to  show  the  numeroos  objections 
which  would  be  raised  against  the  sovereignty  of  Napoleon, 
which  would  impose  upon  the  allied  powers  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  army  of  occupation,  besides  an  exorbitant 
military  establishment.  '^  The  allies,'*  said  he,  "  desire  peace— 
a  solid  and  durable  peace,  in  which  all  Europe  shall  feel  confi- 
dence. With  Napoleon  as  a  sovereign  in  France  there  could 
be  nothing  but  a  truce."  He  argued  equally  against  the 
regency,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  nothing  but  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  continued  under  another  name.  And  if  it  were 
otherwise,  what  chance,  he  argued,  would  there  be  of  stability 
for  a  child  under  age  upon  a  throne  which  a  great  man  had 
failed  to  establish  ?  How,  without  the  power  of  genius,  the 
force  of  age,  the  resource  of  glory,  could  he  resist  the  flood  of 
new  ideas  and  doctrines  which  was  about  to  overspread  the 
nation  ?  How  could  he  restrain  the  royalist  party,  which 
was  already  recommencing  its  attempts  with  revived  hopes, 
and  declaring  openly  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 
power,  nevertheless,  it  was  desired  to  limit  by  the  establish- 
ment of  national  rights,  and  the  consecration  of  the  public 
liberties.  In  short,  the  re-establishment  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon on  the  throne  of  France  was,  he  contended,  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  question  which  was  practicable  and  generally 
acceptable.  This  measure  would  put  an  end  to  the  military 
dictatorship  under  which  France  had  succumbed,  would  give 
every  necessary  guarantee  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  would 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  lasting  peace.  "  Here,"  concluded  Tal* 
leyrand,  ''is  a  fixed,  a  definite,  and  intelligible  principle  on 
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which  we  can  base  odt  proceediags — the  ancient  dTnasty. 
the  ancient  limits.  There  are,"  he  added,  addressiug  him: 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  aa  if  replybig  to  the  mention  of 
name  of  Bernadotte,  which  he  had  incidentallj  made — "  tV 
are  only  two  things  possible  in  this  cam  ;  either  Napoleon 
Louis  XYIII.  The  emperor  can  hare  no  other  eaccessor 
the  throne  than  a  king  hj  right.  Anj  one  eierated  to 
rank  of  king  by  victory  or  genios  woold  be  beoeatfa  him. 
is  the  first  of  soldiers.  After  him  there  is  not  one  in  Fran 
or  in  the  world,  who  coald  make  ten  id«i  march  in  his  cnn; 
Then  gnmrning  op  his  (^imons  in  a  concise  axiom,  adapted 
fix  itself  in  the  mind,  he  said,  "  Everything,  liie,  which  is  i 
Nnpoleon  or  Lonis  XTIII.,  is  on  intrigne." 

After  a  more  general  discnsnon  and  ewuiiltation,  Alex 
der,  striding  rapidly  op  and  down  the  room,  Anally  repea 
several  times,  "  I  declare,  then,  that  I  will  not  treat  w 
Kapoleon." 

"But,"  interposed  Talleyrand,  "this  deolaration  o 
excludes  Napoleon  himself.     It  does  not  refer  to  hh  family.' 

"  Ah,  well,"  resnmed  the  Oiar,  "  add — nor  with  any  mcml 
of  his  family." 

Talleyrand  having  thnj  gained  his  p(^t,  instantly  tool 
pen  and  c<Hiunitted  the  declaration  to  writii^.  M.  Ncsseln 
made  a  fur  copy  of  it  after  it  had  recdved  some  verbal  con 
tioDS.     It  was  the  most  important  act  of  tfaaw  eoaferenctis  : 

"  The  armies  of  the  allied  powers  have  occniHed  the  capi 
irf  France.  The  allied  sovereigns  aooept  the  wish  of 
French  nation.  They  declare  that  they  will  do  lougcr  tr 
with  Napoleon  Boniqwrte,  nor  irith  any  maBbsr  of  bis  fam 
They  will  ntpeet  the  hitegrity  rf  andent  Vmeo,  as  it  exiei 
nnder  ita  k^timate  kings.  They  will  — ■*T["*^  and  guaran 
^--  18 
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the  constitution  which  the  French  people  will  frame  for  itselL 
They  desire,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  shall  appoint  a  proyi- 
sional  government,  which  may  at  once  serve  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  prepare  the  constitution  which  it 
shall  consider  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  French  people.^ 

Matters  were  thus  progressing  exactly  as  Talleyrand  desired; 
he  worked  the  strings  by  which  the  movements  of  the  actors 
were  directed  and  governed.  He  had  a  two-fold  object  in 
view — to  accomplish  the  restoration  by  the  regular  play  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  without  an  imeuU  or  a  crisis,  and  to 
impose  on  the  restored  dynasty  such  a  constitution  as  might 
give  all  the  desired  guarantees  for  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  yet,  nothing  was 
expressly  declared  about  the  Bourbons,  for  they  would  fall  into 
their  place,  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  it  was  adroitly  managed 
that  the  allies  should  pledge  themselves  that  the  Senate  should 
decide  on  the  constitution — such  a  constitution  "  as  should 
appear  to  be  suitable  to  the  French  people.^'  Thus  the  consti- 
tution was  put  forth  as  the  first  and  chief  object,  and  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Senate — the  monarch  would  have  to  be  spoken 
of  later. 

Talleyrand's  object  was  to  cause  that  the  recall  of  the  Bour- 
bons should  have  something  of  a  national  origin.  He  therefore 
exerted  all  his  extraordinary  tact  to  obtain  from  the  Senate 
the  appointment  of  a  provisional  government,  such  as  would 
open  the  way  for  that  recall  by  the  constituted  authorities. 
But  about  one  hundred  of  that  body  were  present  in  Paris. 
Among  these  there  were  many  warm  supporters  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  there  was  also  a  strong  minority,  who  were  tired  of  a  milir 
tary  despotism,  and  desired  most  ardently  the  establishment  of 
a  well-ordered  republic.      Of  these  republicans,   Talleyrand 
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took  advantage.  They  were  ready  to  prononnce  the  detbi 
meat  of  Napoleon,  and  to  establish  a  liberal  constitii 
These  objects  Talleyrand  sought,  keeping  in  abeyance  the  ] 
of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  On  the  Is 
April,  sach  members  of  the  Senate  as  were  in  Paris  met,  \ 
Talleyrand  addressed  them  as  follows  : 

**  Senators :  The  letter    that  I  have  had  the  hoi 
addressing  to  yoa,  has  intbrmed  yon  of  the  object  of 
meeting.     It  is  to  lay  before  yon  certain  propoaitioDB  ; 
this  step  itself  will  indicate  to  you  the  perfect  freedom  of  a* 
which  yon  possess.     The  circumstances  in  which  yon 
placed,  however  grave  they  may  be,  cannot  be  be; 
enlightened  patriotism  ;  and  yon  most  all  have  felt 
ing  necessity  for  immediate  decision,  so  as  not  to  allow  ant 
day  to  pass  without  re-establishing  the  action  of  the  i 
tration,  that  greatest  of  all  wants,  by  the  af^in 
government  whose  authority,  conferred  under  the  ezigenc 
the  moment,  may  re-assure  the  public." 

This  speech,  skillfully  composed,  was  received  with  an  m 
mouB  expression  of  assent.  Some  members  offered  a 
observations  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  prop 
provisional  government.  After  a  short  discussion,  the  fc 
ing  sefiatus^amuUvm  was  adopted  without  any  opp      ion : 

"  A  provisional  government  will  be  estal  aotho 

to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  p  tc 

Senate  such  a  project  of  a  constitution  as  may  seem  I 
the  French  people.    This  government  to  be  compoted  of 
members,  to  wit :  MM.  de  Talleyrand,  de  Beumonville,  O 
de  Jancourt,  the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  and  the  Abb6  de 
quieu.    The  appointment  of  this  govemmeiit  to  be      ( 
the  people  by  an  address  from  the  meaben  of  the 
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The  seiMto  charged  the  provisional  goyemment  to  declare 
in  its  Ad(ire!<8  to  the  nation — Ist.  That  the  Senate  and  legislatiTO 
body  shouhl  be  declared  integrant  parti  of  the  projected  constir 
tution,  with  such  conditions  as  wonld  ensare  libertj  of  soffrage, 
and  the  free  expression  of  opinion.  2d.  That  the  army  should 
retain  its  rank,  pensions,  and  honors.  3d.  That  the  national 
debt  should  be  guaranteed.  4th  That  the  sale  of  the  national 
domains  should  be  irrcTOcably  maintained.  5th.  That  no  one 
should  be  prosecuted  for  any  political  opinions  he  may  have 
expressed.  6th.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  to  be 
established. 

Thcnext  day  the  Senate  voted,  **  That  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne,  the  constitution  having 
been  despotically  trampled  on  by  him,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  French  people  and  the  army  were  released  from  their 
allegiance  to  him." 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Talleyrand,  and 
were  introduced  by  the  host  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

A  proclamation,  issued  to  the  nation,  was  prepared  by 
Talleyrand  in  these  words  :  "  Frenchmen  !  Emerging  from 
the  civil  discord,  you  selected  as  your  chief  a  man  who  appeared 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  surrounded  with  the  characters 
of  greatness.  In  him  you  placed  all  your  hopes.  He  has 
disappointed  yon.  He  has  not  governed  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  nor  even  in  those  of  his  own  dynasty.  This  despotism 
has  ceased  1  The  allied  powers  have  occupied  the  capitaL 
The  senate  have  declared  that  Napoleon  has  forfeited  the 
throne.  The  country  is  not  for  him.  Frenchmen,  rally  ronnd 
ns  1  Peace  is  going  to  put  a  term  to  the  confusion  of  Europe. 
The  august  allies  have  pledged  themselves  to  this.  The  country, 
after  its  long  agitations,  will  have  repose  ;  and  having  been 
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eulighteDed  b;  the  trials  through  which  it  hu  pasiied,  Bn 
auarchy  and  then  of  despotism,  it  will  reoorer  its  liappint?! 
the  return  to  a  paternal  government." 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Paris  gave  i 
adherence  to  the  temporary  goverDment.  The  firat  gs[ 
declaration  in  fovor  of  the  Bonrboas  cama  from  the  Coi 
General  of  the  Seine.  In  varioos  addresses  there  were  sti 
expressions  ofhostility  to  Napoleon,  uid  in BOmeof  them  alliisi 
moreorlesadirect,  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  ki 

General  Caalinconrt  relates  an  anecdote,  nhicb  illusti 
the  confnsion  of  affaire  in  1814,  and  also,  Tallejrand's  mod 
answering  a  difficnlt  qoestion.  Oeneral  Lera.1,  a,  plain 
brave  old  soldier,  who  had  received  all  hia  honors  from 
rank  of  a  sergeant  from  the  emperor,  had  lod  hia  division  ol 
thousand  men  trota  Spain  to  within  twelve  leagues  of  P 
Here  he  waited  for  orders  from  his  laperiors.  Most  of 
officers  were  sending  in  their  adherence  to  the  provisi 
government.  It  was  important  to  gain  the  support  of  Geu 
Leval.  A  certain  marshal  wrote  to  bim  from  Paris  urging 
for  his  own  safety  to  send  In  his  adherence.    The  letter 

sent  by  a  M.  de  C ,  who  awaited  the  gennral's  reply. 

latter  read  the  letter  and  replied — "The  marshul  writei 
request  my  adherence  and  that  of  my  officers  ;  bnt  be  does 
■tat«  what  we  are  to  adhere  to  1  Will  yoo  have  the  goodi 
sir,  to  tell  the  marshal  that  I  can  only  answor  his  letter 
inquiring,  what  we  are  to  adhere  to,  and  why  ?"  This  r 
was  communicated  to  the  manhal,  who  weeMd  to  be  eti 
with  a  new  idea.  "True — I  never  thought  of  that — Gen 
licval's  question  is  very  natural.    He  it  qoite  ji^ht — Hark 

M.  de  C ;  go  immediately  to  the  PriaoB  of  Beneveuto, 

t«a  bin  that  I  Hilt  to  aoliat  tbe  ■dberflM  of  General  L( 
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The  tenate  charged  the  proTisional  gOTernment  to  dedart 
in  its  addrettfl  to  the  nation — lit.  That  the  Senate  and  legtalativo 
bo<l7  Hhould  be  declared  integrant  parti  of  the  projeeted  conati- 
tntion,  with  such  conditions  as  would  ensare  libertj  of  soffirage, 
and  the  free  expression  of  opinion.  2d.  That  the  armj  ahoold 
retain  its  rank,  pensions,  and  honors.  8d.  That  the  natkmal 
debt  should  be  guaranteed.  4th  That  the  sale  of  the  national 
domains  should  be  irrevocably  maintained.  5th.  That  no  ona 
shonid  be  prosecuted  for  any  political  opinions  he  may  hare 
expressed.  6th.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  to  be 
established. 

Tlianezt  day  the  Senate  voted, ''  That  the  Emperor  N^Mleon 
and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne,  the  constitation  having 
been  despotically  trampled  on  by  him,  and  that,  conseqaentlj, 
the  French  people  and  the  army  were  released  from  their 
allegiance  to  him." 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Talleyrand,  and 
were  introduced  by  the  host  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

A  proclamation,  issued  to  the  nation,  was  prepared  by 
Talleyrand  in  these  words  :  **  Frenchmen  !  Emerging  from 
the  civil  discord,  you  selected  as  your  chief  a  man  who  appeared 
upon  the  theatro  of  the  world,  surrounded  with  the  characters 
of  greatness.  In  him  you  placed  all  your  hopes.  He  baa 
disappointed  you.  He  has  not  governed  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  nor  even  in  those  of  his  own  dynasty.  This  despotism 
has  ceased  1  The  allied  powers  have  occupied  the  capitaL 
The  senate  have  declared  that  Napoleon  has  forfeited  the 
throne.  The  country  is  not  for  him.  Frenchmen,  rally  round 
ns  1  Peace  is  going  to  put  a  term  to  the  confusion  of  Europe. 
The  august  allies  have  pledged  themselves  to  this.  The  country, 
after  its  long  agitations,  will  have  repose  ;  and  having  been 
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enlightened  by  the  trials  through  which  it  has  passed ,  fir 
anarchy  and  then  of  despotism,  it  will  recover  its  happinc 
the  return  to  a  paternal  government." 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Paris  gavo 
adherence  to  the  temporary  government.  The  first  ex 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  Bourlx)ns  came  from  the  Co 
General  of  the  Seine.  In  various  addresses  there  were  s 
expressions  of  hostility  to  Napoleon,  and  in  some  of  them  alii 
more  or  less  direct,  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  k 

General  Caulincourt  relates  an  anecdote,  which  ill 
the  confusion  of  affairs  in  1814,  and  also,  Talleyrand's  mo< 
answering  a  difficult  question.  (General  Leval,  a  plain 
brave  old  soldier,  who  had  received  all  his  honors  fron 
rank  of  a  sergeant  from  the  emperor,  had  led  bis  division  c 
thousand  men  from  Spain  to  within  twelve  leagues  of  1 
Here  he  waited  for  orders  from  his  superiors.  Most  ol 
officers  were  sending  in  their  adherence  to  the  provis 
government.  It  was  important  to  gain  the  support  of  Ge 
Leval.  A  certain  marshal  wrote  to  him  from  Paris  urging 
for  his  own  safety  to  send  in  his  adherence.    The  letter 

sent  by  a  M.  de  C ,  who  awaited  the  general's  reply. 

latter  read  the  letter  and  replied — "The  marshal  wri 
request  my  adherence  and  that  of  my  officers  ;  bat  he  doe, 
state  what  we  are  to  adhere  to  1  Will  yon  have  the  goot 
sir,  to  tell  the  marshal  that  I  can  only  answer  his  lette 
inquiring,  what  we  are  to  adhere  to,  and  why  V  This  : 
was  communicated  to  the  marshal,  who  seemed  to  be  s 
with  a  new  idea.  "  True — I  never  thought  of  that — Gei 
LevaFs  question  is  very  natural.     He  is  quite  right — Hark 

M.  de  C ;  go  immediately  to  the  Prince  of  Benevento 

tell  him  that  I  sent  to  solicit  the  adherence  of  General  L 
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RopoAt  to  him  the  anRwer  which  the  general  sent  to  mj  letter, 
and  nH|uoRt  him  to  i^ivc  yon  the  explanation  the  general 
wlshra.  It  is  a  singular  affair  I  *To  what/  'whyT  I  will 
be  hanged  if  I  can  answer  the  question." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Napoleon  had  not  abdicated, 
the  Bourbons  had  not  been  proclaimed  formally,  and  the  podtion 
of  the  provisional  government  was  itself  both  delicate  and 
RURtainod  by  vory  slender  authority. 

M.dc  C cnterod  Talleyrand's  cabinet^and  said,  "Prince, 

Marshal has  sent  me  to  consult  your  excellency  relative 

to  Oeneral  Lcval's  adherence.''     **  What  about  it,  sir,  I  suppose 

the  general  has  sent  it *."     "  Prince,  the  general  declares 

that  he  docs  not  understand  what  is  required  of  him.  When 
he  read  the  marshal's  letter,  he  said,  with  astonishment — 
'Adhere  to  what?    Why  are  we  to  adhered    The  marshal 

has  now  sent  me  to  require  your  excellency  to "  .  "  Yon 

are  the  son  of  M.  de  C ,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  I 

believe,"  said  Prince  Talleyrand,  interrupting  the  young  officer. 

•*  I  am,  prince  ?   The  marshal  requests  that "     "  Ah  !  and 

how  is  your  father?     Is  he  in  Paris?"     "He  is  yery  well, 

prince  ?    Tlie  marshal  begs "     "  I  should  be  delighted  to 

see  him."  With  these  words.  Prince  Talleyrand  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  hobbled  toward  the  door,  with  his  usual  cool  sort  of 
air,  remarking — "  Please  present  my  compliments  to  the  marshaL 
Tell  him  the  provisional  government  will  profit  by  his  advice, 
and  is  obliged  to  him."  "Well,  what  s|iys  the  Prince?" 
inquired  the  marshal  eagerly,  now  certainly  expecting  to  be 
enlightened  respecting  these  complicated  politics.  "  He  sends 
you  his  compliments,  and  the  thanks  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment," replied  M.  de  C .     And  thus  in  unmeaning  compli 

ment  Talleyrand  avoided  an  answer  to  a  troublesome  question. 


CHAPTER  XV.       /^ 

Fean  of  TaDeyrand  and  the  allies  concerning  Napoleon — ^The  onperor*! 
His  commissioners  obtain  an  interview  with  Alexander — Talleyrand's  effo 
a  liberal  constitution — Count  D'Artois  enters  Paris — The  Senate  and 
Talleyrand  sig^s  the  capitulation  with  the  allies — Speech  at  St.Omer — 1 
foreign  aflkirs — Pecuniary  forces  In  diplomacy — Supreme  influence  of  1 
The  Congress  of  Vienna — His  high  position  there — His  difliculties — ^His 
menta — The  splendid  festivities  at  Vienna — His  gossiping  letters  to  Louis  1 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  the  manifestations  favorable  to  thi 
of  Talleyrand,  many  great  obstacles  still  stood  in  th€ 
its  soccess.     The  allied  sovereigns  had  still  a  well-] 
fear  of  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  did  not  readily  g 
co-operation  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons.     ^ 
conld  yet  gather  around  him  about  50,000  soldiers, 
combinations  such  as  his  genius  was  capable  of  • 
might  possibly  increase  the  number  to  180,000  arm 
His  sudden  re-appearance  in  Paris  was  constantly  f 
some,  and  hoped  for  by  others.    Those  who  had  taken  p: 
provisional  government  wavered.    The  saloons  of  Ta 
began  to  looked  deserted.    The  looks  of  the  soverel 
their  generals  were  serious  and  gloomy,  and  were  little  ca 
to  re-assure  those  who  had  hastily  committed  themsel 
restoration.    Then  appeared  in  Paris  the  commissioi 
Kapoleon,  authorized  to  treat  reg^ing  his  abdication 
of  his  BOQ  under  a  regency.    This  act  of  abdicati 
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addressed  to  the  allies,  without  allading  to  the  Senate  or  ad> 
of  the  authorities.  The  marslials  l>earing  it  sought  the  pres- 
ence of  Alexander,  and  pleaded  eloquently  in  behalf  of  their 
great  captain  and  masttT,  for  whom  Alexander  still  had  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  anxiety  of  Talleyrand  daring 
thit?  interview  nniy  easily  be  conceived.  He  was  irretrieyablj 
committed  ;  nnd  was  lost,  if  Alexander  should  yield.  He 
intercepted  the  marshals  before  they  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  Czar,  and  showed  them  how  many  persons  would  be  oom- 
promiscd  if  they  succeeded  in  their  mission.  **  You  will  ruin,*' 
said  he,  "  all  those  who  have  entered  this  saloon."  The 
marshals  were  faithful  to  their  mission,  and  unanimous  for  a 
regency. 

But  Talleyrand  and  other  members  of  the  proyisional 
government  had  the  last  word  with  Alexander,  and  finally  snc- 
cceded  in  obtaining  a  reply,  that  nothing  but  an  unconditional 
abdication  would  be  acccj)ted.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  yield. 
The  important  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  signed,  the  11th  of 
April.     The  emperor  retired  to  Elba. 

In  all  the  proceedings  taken  by  Talleyrand  to  accomplish  the 
recall  of  the  Bourbons,  his  great  object  was  to  couple  their 
return  with  conditions  which  should  secure  a  constitutional 
government.  Of  this  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight.  He 
wished  to  make  it  appear  that  the  ancient  family  returned 
to  the  throne,  not  in  consequence  of  any  hereditary  right,  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  spontaneous  invitation  of  the  nation, 
expressed  through  the  proper  channels.  But  others  of  influ- 
ence among  the  authorities,  clinging  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  were  unwilling  to  encumber  the  return  to  the 
throne  with  any  conditions.  Talleyrand  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  compromise.     The  points  which  he  obtained  from  the 
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legitimists,   and   which  were   sustained  by  the  Senate, 
these :     1.  The  free  invitation  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  thr< 
France,  by  the  French   people.     2.  The  recognition   < 
ancient  nobility,  and  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  no 
3.  The  maintenance  of  the  legion  of  honor.     4.  King,  S 
legislative  body,  to  concur  in  making  laws.     5.  Legi 
body  to  be  elective,  to  have  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
debates.     6.  Taxes  to  be  equitable,  and  granted  only 
year.     1.  Independence  of  the  tribunals.     8.  Military 
honors,  and  pensions  to  be  preserved.     9.  Freedom  ol 
science  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  king  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  soon  as  he  should 
sworn  to  and  signed  a  constitution  conformable  to  thi 
gramme. 

Between  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  act  of  the  S 
and  the  entry  of  the  Count  D'Artois  into  Paris — an  in 
of  less  than  a  week — much  disputation  prevailed,  and 
bitter  sarcasms  were  interchanged,  between  the  royalists, 
rialists  and  republicans.      Nothing  but  the  greatest  ci 
and    prudence    on    the    part    of    Talleyrand     preven 
fatal  collision   of  parties,  which  would   either  have  co 
mised  the  cause  of  the  restoration,  or  utterly  destroy 
hopes   of  obtaining  any  form  of  constitutional  govern 
The  Count  D'Artois,  when  he  entered  France,  assam 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.     This  tit 
Senate  refused  to  acknowledge ;  and  when  bis  intended  en 
into  Paris  was  announced,  the  senators  refused  to  meet  h 
accompany  him  to  the  palace. 

The  provisional  government,  with  Talleyrand  at  its  head 
ever,  met  his  royal  highness  at  the  barrier,  where  Tall< 
addreiM(    ^      in  these  words  :    ''  Monseigneur,  < 
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will  be  perfect,  if  your  royal  highness  will  accept,  with  that 
divine  p:oo4liuss  wiiieh  distin^^uishes  your  august  house,  the 
homage  of  our  devotion.'*  Tiie  prince,  not  possessed  of  pres- 
ence of  mind  or  command  of  language,  stammered  oat  some 
incoherent  and  unintelligible  reply ;  but  in  the  coarse  of  the 
evening  the  following  answer  was  written  for  him  by  Talley- 
rand, and,  with  his  consent  and  approbation,  inserted  in  the 
MonUeur  of  the  following  day  :  '*  Messieurs,  members  of  the 
provisional  government,  I  thank  you  for  all  the  good  that  yoa 
have  done  for  our  country.  Let  there  be  no  longer  any 
division  among  us.  Let  peace  and  France  be  the  cry.  I 
revisit  my  country,  and  find  nothing  changed  by  my  presence, 
except  that  tiiere  is  one  Frenchman  more." 

Talleyrand  observing  the  injurious  appearance  produced  by 
the  marked  absence  of  the  senators  from  these  ceremonies, 
endeavored  to  impress  on  the  Count  D'Artois  the  importance 
of  his  coming  to  a  good  understanding  with  them.  After 
much  negotiation  it  was  at  length  arranged,  that  the  Senate — 
rejecting  as  it  did  the  right  of  the  prince  to  the  title  of  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  kingdom,  by  the  appointment  of  his  brother, 
who  had  not  yet  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  complying 
with  the  conditions  on  which  the  throne  was  offered  to  him — 
should  itself  nominate  the  Count  d'Artois  to  the  lieutenant- 
generalship.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  senate,  was  afterward  presented  to  the  prince  by 
Talleyrand,  who  read  an  address  on  the  occasion.  The  answer 
to  his  address,  as  usual,  was  prepared  by  Talleyrand,  and  read 
as  follows  by  the  Count  d'Artois  :  "  I  thank  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  my  brother,  for  the  share  you  have  taken  in 
the  return  of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  and  for  having  thus 
ensured  the  happiness  of  France,  for  which  the  king  and  hta 
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family  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood.  We  must  have  h< 
ward  but  one  thought.  The  past  must  be  forgottei 
must  be  for  the  future  united  as  brothers.  While  I  hoi 
hands  the  government,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  a  loi 
I  will  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
good." 

Before  Louis  arrived  in  Paris,  Talleyrand,  acting 
Count  d'Artois,  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  a  sas] 
of  hostilities.  This  capitulation  was  complete,  conveying 
conquerors  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  w 
munitions  and  artillery  contained  in  them.  The  allies 
that  their  troops  should  evacuate  France,  as  soon  aa  the 
troops  should  have  delivered  up  the  fortified  places  a 
territories  still  occupied  by  them  beyond  the  limits  of  tl 
try,  as  they  existed  in  1792.  This  capitulation  ezcitec 
complaint ;  but  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  a  nation, 
capital  contained  200,000  foreign  troops,  could  have  ii 
with  much  success,  upon  more  lenient  terras.  And  evei 
it  be  maintained  that  in  this  temporary  arrangement,  Tall 
had  not  gained  the  best  possible  terms  for  his  count 
successful  efforts  in  the  same  behalf,  at  the  Congress  of  'N 
fully  redeemed  his  fault. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  of  the  extreme  royalists,  v 
ing  more  bold  and  imperioas.  They  had  the  sympathy 
Count  d'Artois ;  and,  therefore,  Talleyrand  did  not  a 
principles  upon  which  his  heart  was  set,  upon  the  notice 
prince.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  ki 
self,  trusting  that  his  better  understanding  would  perce 
necessity  of  paying  some  regard  to  the  progress  of  p 
ideas.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  through  Talleyrand'i 
•gemait  king  at  Oompi6gne,  and  is  reported  t 
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said  to  him,  **  I  have  promised  to  France,  io  jonr  majesty's 
namo,  a  free  constitution.  There  must  be  two  Chambers  and 
a  free  press.  I  intend  to  g^ant  the  same  institutions  to  Poland. 
Your  ninjt'sty's  enlightened  understanding  assures  me  that  joa 
will  make  this  concession."  The  principles  of  the  constitution 
were  then  settled  by  the  two  sovereigns,  and  it  was  decided 
that  it  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  charter  to  tlie  nation. 
Talleyrand  contended  with  unusual  earnestness  against  this 
course.  He  desired  that  the  charter  or  constitution  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  king  by  the  nation,  when  the  crown  was  con- 
ferred, nnd  not  granted  by  the  king  to  the  nation.  It  was 
against  all  these  diflBculties  that  Talleyrand  nobly  struggled  for 
the  rccoiTiiition  of  those  inalienable  rights  of  the  nation,  which 
he  had  aided  in  his  early  political  career  in  wresting  from  the  old 
royalists.  He  did  not  hesitate,  thongh  his  success  was  thus 
far  so  equivocal,  on  every  fit  occasion,  to  remind  the  king  of 
the  conditions  of  his  restoration.  Thus,  when  the  Senate  was 
receive<l  at  St.  Omer,  before  the  public  entry  of  Louis  into 
Paris,  Talleyrand,  as  president,  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"  Sire  :  The  return  of  your  majesty  restores  to  France  its 
natural  government,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  securities  for 
the  repose  of  the  country,  and  the  tranquillity  ©f  Europe.  The 
Senate,  profoundly  moved,  happy  to  mingle  its  sentiments  with 
those  of  the  French  people,  comes  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  testimony  of  its  love  and  respect.  A  constitutional 
charter  will  re-unite  all  interests  to  those  of  the  throne,  and 
will  strengthen  the  highest  power  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
inferior  powers.  You,  Sire,  know  still  better  than  we,  that  lib- 
eral institutions,  so  well-tested  with  a  neighboring  people,  give 
to  sovereigns,  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and  fathers  of  their 
people,  support   and  not  obstruction.     Yes,  Sire,  the  nation 
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and  the  Senate,  filled  with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
nanimity  of  your  majesty,  desire,  as  you  do,  that  France 
be  free,  in  order  that  her  sovereign  may  be  powerful.'' 

No  sooner  was  Louis  XYIII.  sealed  on  the  throne  < 
ancestors,  than  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  those  who  v 
have  him  forget  all  that  had  transpired  during  thirty 
eventful  and  crowded  years,  and  reject  from  his  councils 
wlio  had  been  most  essential  to  his  restoration.  After  all 
Talleyrand  had  done,  the  king  did  not  regard  him  w 
friendly  eye.  He  could  not  forget  his  share  in  the  revolul 
and,  with  much  reason,  we  must  think,  he  had  but  little 
fidence  in  his  integrity.  It  was  with  reluctance,  therefore, 
he  ofifered  Talleyrand  his  former  position  for  minister  of  fo; 
afifairs,  the  highest  position  in  the  cabinet.  The  king,  in( 
at  this  crisis  could  not  dispense  with  him.  Thus  was  bro 
about  another  of  those  surprising  changes  which  distingui 
the  fortunes  of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  first  work  put  into  his  hands,  was  the  managemcn 
the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  allied  powers,  for  the  te 
rial  arrangement  of  France.  He  acted  with  his  usual  a1 
in  this  matter.  And  although  the  sovereigns  who  had 
quered  France  declared  that  she  must  be  reduced  to  the  1 
bounding  her  in  1792,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pr( 
tion  of  some  of  the  territory  which  had  been  added  since 
time.  He  also  secured  those  works  of  art  which  were  the  f 
of  the  latest  victories  of  the  French  arms. 

Lamartine  furnishes  a  fact,  which  reveals  one  of  the  p< 
agencies  in  these  negotiations.  **  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  w 
to  furnish  an  authority  in  his  own  favor,  at  a  later  period 
the  diplomatic  allowances  assigned  by  osage  to  the  negotii 
of  treaties  of  t     itory,  distribated  six  or  eight  milliona  7 
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Repeat  to  him  the  answer  which  the  general  sent  to  mj  letter, 
and  reqnest  him  to  give  yon  the  explanation  the  general 
wishes.  It  is  a  singular  affair  I  *To  what/  'whyT  I  will 
be  hanged  if  I  can  answer  the  question." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Xapoleon  had  not  abdicated, 
the  Bourbons  had  not  been  proclaimed  formally,  and  the  portion 
of  the  provisional  government  was  itself  both  delicate  and 
sustained  by  very  slender  authority. 

M.dc  C entered  Talleyrand's  cabinet,  and  said,  "Prince, 

Marshal has  sent  me  to  consult  your  excellency  relative 

to  General  LevaVs  adherence."     **  What  about  it,  sir,  I  suppose 

the  general  has  sent  it •."     "  Prince,  the  general  declares 

that  he  does  not  understand  what  is  required  of  him.  When 
he  read  the  marshal's  letter,  he  said,  with  astonishment — 
*  Adhere  to  what?     Why  are  we  to  adhere?'    The  marshal 

has  now  sent  me  to  require  your  excellency  to ^  .  "You 

are  the  son  of  M.  de  C ,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  I 

believe,"  said  Prince  Talleyrand,  interrupting  the  young  officer. 

•*  I  am,  prince  ?   The  marshal  requests  that "     **  Ah  I  and 

how  is  your  father  ?     Is  he  in  Paris  ?"     "  He  is  very  well, 

prince  ?     The  marshal  begs "     "I  should  be  delighted  to 

see  him."  With  these  words.  Prince  Talleyrand  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  hobbled  toward  the  door,  with  his  usual  cool  sort  of 
air,  remarking — *'  Please  present  my  compliments  to  the  marshal. 
Tell  him  the  provisional  government  will  profit  by  his  advice, 
and  is  obliged  to  him."  "Well,  what  sfiys  the  Prince f' 
inquired  the  marshal  eagerly,  now  certainly  expecting  to  be 
enlightened  respecting  these  complicated  politics.  "  He  sends 
you  his  compliments,  and  the  thanks  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment," replied  M.  de  C .     And  thus  in  unmeaning  compli 

ment  Talleyrand  avoided  an  answer  to  a  troublesome  question. 
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CHAPTER  XV.       ^' 

Fean  of  Talleyrand  and  the  allies  concerning  Napoleon — ^The  emperor*8  al 
His  commissioners  obtain  an  interview  with  Alexander — TaUejrand's  effort 
a  liberal  constitution — Count  D'Artois  enters  Paris — The  Senate  and  U 
Talleyrand  signs  the  capitulation  with  the  allies — Speech  at  St.Omer — ^Ml 
foreign  aflkirs — Pecuniary  forces  in  diplomacy — Supreme  influence  of  Ta.' 
The  Congress  of  Yienna — His  high  position  there — ^His  difficulties— Hia  a 
ments — ^The  splendid  festivities  at  Vienna — His  gossiping  letters  to  Louis  X' 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  the  maDifestations  favorable  to  the 
of  Talleyrand,  many  great  obstacles  still  stood  in  the 
its  success.     The  allied  sovereigns  had  still  a  well-gr 
fear  of  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  did  not  readily  giv 
co-operation  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.     Ni 
could  yet  gather  around  him  about  50,000  soldiers,  \ 
combinations  such  as  his  genius  was  capable  of  effect 
might  possibly  increase  the  number  to  180,000  ai 
His  sudden  re-appearance  in  Paris  was  constantly  fea 
some,  and  hoped  for  by  others.    Those  who  had  taken  par 
provisional  government  wavered.    The  saloons  of  Tall 
began  to  looked  deserted.    The  looks  of  the  sovereig 
their  generals  were  serious  and  gloomy,  and  were  little 
to  re-assure  those  who  had  hastily  committed  themseh 
restoration.    Then  appeared  in  Paris  the  commissione 
Napoleon,  authorized  to  treat  regarding  his  abdication  ii 
rf  his  son  under  a  regency.    This  act  of  abdicatio 
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addrcRKed  to  the  nllieR,  without  alluding  to  the  Senate  or  aa^ 
of  the  authorities.  The  marshals  bearing  it  sought  the  pres- 
ence of  Alexander,  and  pleaded  eloquently  in  behalf  of  their 
great  captain  and  master,  for  whom  Alexander  still  bad  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  anxiety  of  Talleyrand  daring 
thie  interview  may  easily  be  conceived.  He  was  irretrievablj 
committed  ;  and  was  lost,  if  Alexander  should  yield.  He 
intercepted  the  marshals  before  they  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  Czar,  and  showed  them  how  many  persons  would  be  oom- 
promised  if  they  succeeded  in  their  mission.  "  You  will  ruin,'* 
said  he,  "  all  those  who  have  entered  this  saloon."  The 
marshals  were  faithful  to  their  mission,  and  unanimous  for  a 
regency. 

But  Talleyrand  and  other  members  of  the  provisional 
government  had  the  last  word  with  Alexander,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  reply,  that  nothing  but  an  unconditional 
abdication  would  be  accepted.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  yield. 
The  important  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  signed,  the  lltb  of 
April.     The  emperor  retired  to  Elba. 

In  all  the  proceedings  taken  by  Talleyrand  to  accomplish  the 
recall  of  the  Bourbons,  his  great  object  was  to  couple  their 
return  with  conditions  which  should  secure  a  constitutional 
government.  Of  this  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight.  He 
wished  to  make  it  appear  that  the  ancient  family  returned 
to  the  throne,  not  in  consequence  of  any  hereditary  right,  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  spontaneous  invitation  of  the  nation, 
expressed  through  the  proper  channels.  But  others  of  influ- 
ence among  the  authorities,  clinging  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  were  unwilling  to  encumber  the  return  to  the 
throne  with  any  conditions.  Talleyrand  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  compromise.     The  points  which  he  obtained  from  the 
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legitimists,  and  which  were  snstained  by  the  Senate 
these :  1.  The  free  invitation  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  tin 
France,  by  the  French  people.  2.  The  recognition 
ancient  nol)iIity,  and  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  n 
3.  The  maintenance  of  the  legion  of  honor.  4.  King, 
legislative  body,  to  concur  in  making  laws.  6.  Leg 
body  to  be  elective,  to  have  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
debates.  6.  Taxes  to  be  equitable,  and  granted  onl} 
year.  7.  Independence  of  the  tribunals.  8.  Military 
honors,  and  pensions  to  be  preserved.  9.  Freedom  < 
science  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  king  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  soon  as  he  shoul 
sworn  to  and  signed  a  constitution  conformable  to  tl 
gramme. 

Between  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  act  of  the  i 
and  the  entry  of  the  Count  D^Artois  into  Paris — an  ii 
of  less  than  a  week — much  disputation  prevailed,  and 
bitter  sarcasms  were  interchanged,  between  the  royalists 
rialists  and  republicans.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  < 
and  prudence  on  the  part  of  Talleyrand  prevei 
fatal  collision  of  parties,  which  would  either  have  c 
miscd  the  cause  of  the  restoration,  or  utterly  destroy 
hopes  of  obtaining  any  form  of  constitutional  govei 
The  Count  D'Artois,  when  he  entered  France,  assum 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  This  tit 
Senate  refused  to  acknowledge ;  and  when  bis  intended  ei 
into  Paris  was  announced,  the  senators  refused  to  meet  1 
accompany  him  to  the  palace. 

The  provisional  government,  with  Talleyrand  at  its  bca< 
ever,  met  his  royal  highness  at  the  barrier,  where  Tal 
•ddreiBC     I  ^Hese  words  :    "  MoofeigDeor,  our 
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will  be  perfect,  if  your  royal  highness  will  accept,  with  that 
divine  goodness  wiiich  distinguishes  your  august  house,  the 
homage  of  our  devotion/'  Tlie  prince,  not  possessed  of  pres- 
ence of  mind  or  commund  of  language,  stammered  out  some 
incoherent  and  unintelligible  reply ;  but  in  the  coarse  of  the 
evening  the  following  answer  was  written  for  him  by  Talley- 
rand, and,  with  his  consent  and  approbation,  inserted  Id  the 
Monileur  of  the  following  day  :  *'  Messieurs,  members  of  the 
provisional  government,  I  thank  you  for  all  the  good  that  you 
have  done  for  our  country.  Let  there  be  no  longer  any 
division  among  us.  Let  peace  and  France  be  the  cry.  I 
revisit  my  country,  and  find  nothing  changed  by  my  presence, 
except  that  there  is  one  Frenchman  more.^' 

Talleyrand  observing  the  injurious  appearance  produced  by 
the  marked  absence  of  the  senators  from  these  ceremonies, 
endeavored  to  impress  on  the  Count  D'Artois  the  importance 
of  his  coming  to  a  good  understanding  with  them.  After 
much  negotiation  it  was  at  length  arranged,  that  the  Senate — 
rejecting  as  it  did  the  right  of  the  prince  to  the  title  of  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  kingdom,  by  the  appointment  of  his  brother, 
who  had  not  yet  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  complying 
with  the  conditions  on  which  the  throne  was  offered  to  him — 
should  itself  nominate  the  Count  d'Artois  to  the  lieutenant- 
generalship.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  senate,  was  afterward  presented  to  the  prince  by 
Talleyrand,  who  read  an  address  on  the  occasion.  The  answer 
to  his  address,  as  usual,  was  prepared  by  Talleyrand,  and  read 
as  follows  by  the  Count  d'Artois  :  "  I  thank  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  my  brother,  for  the  share  you  have  taken  in 
the  return  of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  and  for  having  thus 
ensured  the  happiness  of  France,  for  which  the  king  and  his 
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&mil7  ftre  ready  to  abed  their  blood.  We  mnut  have  hei 
ward  bat  one  thoaght.  The  put  most  bo  forgotten. 
mast  be  for  the  fatnre  naited  aa  brotherB.  While  I  hoid 
handa  the  goTerament,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  a  long  [ 
I  will  ose  all  the  means  in  mj  power  to  proinote  the 
good." 

Before  Louis  arrired  in  Parii,  TaJlejnnd,  acting  ft 
Count  d'Artois,  concladed  with  the  allied  powers  a  sasp' 
of  hostilities.  This  capitnUtion  was  complete,  conreying 
conqaerors  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  wil 
mnnitioos  and  artillery  contained  in  them.  The  allies  s 
that  their  troops  should  eracnate  Fntnoa,  as  soon  as  the  i 
troops  sbonld  hare  delivered  np  the  fortified  places  an 
territories  still  occupied  by  them  bey<Hid  the  limits  of  the 
try,  as  tbey  existed  in  1193.  This  capitulation  e-tcited 
complunt ;  bat  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  a.  oation, ' 
capital  contuned  200,000  foreign  troops,  could  have  inf 
with  mnch  snccess,  upon  more  lenient  terms.  Aad  cvea 
it  be  maintuned  that  in  this  temporary  arrangement,  Talie 
had  not  gdned  the  best  possible  terms  fbr  bis  countr 
suoKSsfal  efforts  in  the  same  behalf,  at  the  Congress  of  Yi 
folly  redenned  A  &nlt. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  of  the  extreme  royalists,  was  b 
log  more  bold  and  imperiont.  ^ey  had  the  itf  mpalby  < 
CooDt  d'Arttrft ;  and,  therefore,  Talleyrand  did  not  iir| 
prindplca  upon  which  hit  heart  was  Ht,  upon  tlie  notice  < 
prince.  He  ■"*<"*^»3"«^  a  correapoDdenw  with  the  king 
self,  tnuting  that  Us  better  nndentaadlog  wotld  perceiv 
necewity  of  paying  aome  regard  to  the  progroaa  of  po 
ideas.  Hie  Emperor  Alszandar,  thnqgh  Ikileyrund's 
I  ^bg  af  OoBitfgiM^  aad  k  nported  to 
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said  to  him,  "  I  have  promised  to  France,  in  yonr  majesty's 
namo,  a  free  constitution.  There  must  be  two  Chambers  and 
a  free  ])resR.  I  intend  to  g^ant  the  same  institutions  to  Poland. 
Your  ninjosty's  enlightened  understanding  assures  me  that  joa 
will  make  this  concession."  The  principles  of  the  constitntion 
were  then  settled  by  the  two  sovereigns,  and  it  was  decided 
that  it  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  charter  to  tlie  nation. 
Talleyrand  contended  with  unusual  earnestness  against  this 
course.  Tic  desired  that  the  charter  or  constitution  shoald  be 
imposed  upon  the  king  by  the  nation,  when  the  crown  was  con- 
ferred, nnd  not  granted  by  the  king  to  the  nation.  It  was 
against  all  these  diflBculties  that  Talleyrand  nobly  struggled  for 
tlie  rccoiriiitiou  of  those  inalienable  rights  of  the  nation,  which 
he  had  aided  in  his  early  political  career  in  wresting  from  the  old 
royalists.  He  did  not  hesitate,  though  his  success  was  thus 
far  so  equivocal,  on  every  fit  occasion,  to  remind  the  king  of 
the  conditions  of  his  restoration.  Thus,  when  the  Senate  was 
received  at  St.  Omer,  before  the  public  entry  of  Louis  into 
Paris,  Talleyrand,  as  president,  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"  Sire  :  The  return  of  your  majesty  restores  to  France  its 
natural  government,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  securities  for 
the  repose  of  the  country,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
Senate,  profoundly  moved,  happy  to  mingle  its  sentiments  with 
those  of  the  French  people,  comes  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  testimony  of  its  love  and  respect.  A  constitutional 
charter  will  re-unite  all  interests  to  those  of  the  throne,  and 
will  strengthen  the  highest  power  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
inferior  powers.  You,  Sire,  know  still  better  than  we,  that  lib- 
eral institutions,  so  well-tested  with  a  neighboring  people,  give 
to  sovereigns,  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and  fathers  of  their 
people,  support   and  not  obstruction.     Yes,  Sire,  the  nation 
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and  the  Senate,  filled  with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  ai 
nanimity  of  your  majesty,  desire,  as  you  do,  that  Fran 
be  free,  in  order  that  her  sovereign  may  be  powerful.'^ 

No  sooner  was  Louis  XYIII.  seated   on  the  throi 
ancestors,  than  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  those  wh( 
have  him  forget  all  that  had  transpired  daring  thin 
eventful  and  crowded  years,  and  reject  from  his  counci 
who  had  been  most  essential  to  his  restoration.     After 
Talleyrand   had   done,  the  king  did   not  regard  him 
friendly  eye.     He  could  not  forget  his  share  in  the  revo 
and,  with  much  reason,  we  must  think,  he  had  but  lit 
fidence  in  his  integrity.     It  was  with  reluctance,  therefo 
he  offered  Talleyrand  his  former  position  for  minister  of 
affairs,  the  highest  position  in  the  cabinet.     The  king, 
at  this  crisis  could  not  dispense  with  him.    Thus  was  I 
about  another  of  those  surprising  changes  which  distil 
the  fortunes  of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  first  work  put  into  his  hands,  was  the  managen 
the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  allied  powers,  for  the 
rial  arrangement  of  France.  He  acted  with  his  usual 
in  this  matter.  And  although  the  sovereigns  who  hi 
quered  France  declared  that  she  must  be  reduced  to  th< 
bounding  her  in  1792,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pi 
tion  of  some  of  the  territory  which  had  been  added  sin 
time.  He  also  secured  those  works  of  art  which  were  tl 
of  the  latest  victories  of  the  French  arms. 

Lamartine  furnishes  a  fact,  which  reveals  one  of  the 
agencies  in  these  negotiations.  ''  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who 
to  furnish  an  authority  in  his  own  favor,  at  a  later  peri 
the  diplomatic  allowances  assigned  by  usage  to  the  Deg< 
of  treaties  of  territory,  distribated  six  or  eight  millions 
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8om,  to  the  European  diplomatists  who  signed  the  treatj  of 
Paris.  Prince  Metternich,  the  Aastrian  minister,  Lord  Oastle- 
rcaj^h,  pleni|)Otontiury  of  tlie  British  government,  M.  de  Nes- 
sclroclc,  and  M.  de  Ilurdenbergh,  the  one  especially  in  the  name 
of  Russia,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  received  each 
a  million.  The  ministers  of  secondary  powers  received  consid- 
erable sums,  pro|)ortioned  to  the  importance  of  the  courts  thej 
represented.  This  ransom,  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
jK'ace,  produced  it  more  promptly,  but  made  it  more  hamiliar 
ting.  As  a  precedent,  it  was  shameful  ;  as  a  bargain,  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  country;  for  every  day  of  continued  occu- 
pation cost  France  more  than  eight  millions." 

Bourrienne  thus  testifies  to  the  influence  of  Talleyrand  in  the 
new  government  :  "  The  measures  of  government  soon  excited 
complaints  in  every  quarter.  The  usages  of  the  old  system 
were  gradually  restored,  and  ridicule  being  mingled  with  more 
serious  considerations,  Paris  was  speedily  inundated  with  cari- 
catures and  pamphlets.  However,  tranquillity  prevailed  until 
the  month  of  September,  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  departed  for 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Then  all  was  disorder  at  the  Tnileries. 
Every  one  feeling  himself  free  from  restraint,  wished  to  play 
the  statesman,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  follies  were  com- 
mitted in  the  absence  of  the  schoolmaster.^' 

After  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  ministry  for  foreign 
affairs,  he  went  in  person,  as  plenipotentiary  of  France,  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  where  the  territorial  arrangement  of  the 
remainder  of  Europe  was  to  be  decided  on.  Arrived  there 
later  than  the  representatives  of  the  other  powers,  he  found 
the  congress  about  to  pronounce  on  the  general  distribution  of 
territory,  and  to  appropriate,  at  their  pleasure,  the  spoils  of 
the  Empire,  without  reference  either  to  the  wishes  or  the  inte 
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rests  of  France.    The  representative  of  a  conquered  Sta 
a  feeble  government,  be  was  not  in  a  condition  favorable 
exercise  of  any  influence  which  could  disturb  the  unanin 
the  great  powers,  or  gain  for  his  country  that  position  an 
sideration  of  which  her  disasters  had  deprived  her. 

Yet  "  the  part  which  he  had  just  played  in  the  restora 
his  influence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander — his  intimac] 
the  principal  European  diplomatists — his  high  renown  fo 
tical  ability,  and  lastly,  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII. 
his  mandate  to  represent,  before  all  the  crowned  hea 
Europe,  the  independence  and  dignity  of  that  ancient  tl 
which  the  sovereigns  could  not  desire  to  see  disgraced, 
they  had  desired  its  re-establishment — all  these  circums 
gave  M.  de  Talleyrand  one  of  the  most  exalted  positioni 
the  plenipotentiary  of  a  conquered  people  had  ever  beei 
to  take  before  their  conquerors.  The  knowledge  of  his  cl 
ter,  his  taste  for  intrigue,  his  ambition,  his  birth,  his  conn( 
as  a  revolutionist  with  the  new  princes,  the  supposed  cor 
bility  of  his  character  (which,  if  it  did  not  positively  i 
him  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  courts,  is  said  to 
rendered  him  subservient  to  their  seductions,  and  accessil 
their  recompenses  in  the  form  of  titles,  possessions,  and  ei 
mcnts  for  himself  and  his  family),  all  these  tended  to  co 
M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Vienna,  the  prime-mover  and  i  >i 
of  the  re-modelling  of  Europe.  ^  Never,  since  the  da; 
Charlemagne,  had  the  whole  of  Europe  been  placed  so 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  an  assemblage  of  princes  and  of  e 
men.*' ' 

Like  all  expert  diplomatists,  he  varied^^his  means  wi 
circamstanceR  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  the 
with  whom  he  was  to  negotiate.    The  reign  of  force  1 
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ceased  ;  tnc  abases  of  conqacst  brought  that  term  into  disre- 
pute. Iloason,  justice,  priuciple,  were  the  leading  ideas.  Tal- 
li'\raiKl,  thorefore,  presiMitcil  himself  to  the  congress,  prepared 
to  extort  from  it  the  admission  of  a  broad  principle,  which  he 
do}>eu(le(l  on  his  own  ability  to  render  fertile  of  conseqaences 
beneficial  to  France.  This  principle  was  that  of  legitimacj  as 
opposed  to  conquest.  lie  insisted  on  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  those  rights  which  sprang  out  of  the  past,  in  opposition  to 
claims  founded  exclusively  on  victory.  Tlie  partition  of  terri- 
tory, *lie  contended,  must  be  effected  on  this  principle,  and  not 
by  the  mere  power  of  armies.  "  I  bring  you,*-  said  he,  **  more 
than  you  imagine  of  an  immutable  right.  You  have  only 
power,  but  I  am  a  j)rinciple;  the  legitimacy  of  crowns,  the 
sacrediiess  of  crowns,  the  inviolability  of  traditions  in  thrones." 
A  new  doctrine  this  for  the  Talleyrand  of  the  18th  Brumaire  to 
maintain  1  It  was  recanted,  however,  with  habitual  flexibility 
of  sentiment  in  1830. 

• 

When  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  four  European  powers  only 
were  represented  in  the  congress — Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  England.  He  succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  by  the 
addition  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  ;  thus 
diminishing  the  preponderance  of  the  great  powers,  and  giving 
greater  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  arts  of  diplomacy. 
He  also  found  that  several  important  arrangements,  respecting 
territories,  disturbed  by  the  wide  conquests  of  Napoleon,  were 
on  the  point  of  settlement.  He  soon  succeeded  in  postponing 
and  altering  these  arrangements  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  great  powers  which  he  adroitly  excited.  He  resisted  the 
ambition  of  Russia,  although  Alexander  himself  sought  to 
bring  him  over  to  his  side,  by  calling  to  his  recollection  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIT.. 
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and  upon  which  Talleyrand  had  been  obliged  to  rely  in  a* 
plishing  that  object.  But  the  diplomatist  was  immovable 
Alexander  observed,  with  some  petulance,  *'  Talleyrand  is 
iug  here  the  minister  of  Louis  Fourteenth."  By  his  indefj 
ble  management  he  brought  Austria  and  England  t( 
determination  to  repulse  the  pretensions  of  Russia  and  Pr 
even  by  force  of  arms,  if  that  should  become  necessary, 
obtained,  on  behalf  of  France,  a  select  treaty  with  Lord 
tlereagh,  representing  England,  and  Prince  Metternich, 
senting  Austria,  to  the  effect  of  the  union  of  these  pow< 
the  event  of  a  war  arising  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
States. 

The  session  of  the  congress  was  a  period  of  universal  fes 
at  Vienna.  Scenes  of  such  magnificence  and  splendor 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  capital  of  the  Gen 
empire.  The  theatrical  performances,  the  masked  bal 
which  crowned  heads  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the  ci 
laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  ceremonial  restraints  \ 
separate  sovereigns  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  the  singn 
of  the  costumes,  and  the  variety  of  manners,  created  at  Y 
a  species  of  enchantment.  It  was  on  this  occasion  tha 
Prince  de  Ligne  uttered  the  well-known  wiot^  "the  Coi 
dances,  but  doesn't  walk."  During  these  festivities,  Talle; 
maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with  Louis  XYIII. 
often  gratified  the  love  of  anecdote  and  personal  gossip  \ 
distinguished  that  monarch,  by  passing  before  him  in  re 
all  the  political  personages  who  figured  in  these  scenes, 
narrating  the  gallantries  of  the  masked  balls.  In  one  of 
secret  dispatches,  designed  only  for  the  royal  eye,  the 
mate  describes,   with   infinite  humor,   the  o: 

Emperor  Alexander  on  bis  knees  in  the  cabii      of 
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Krudcner,  the  bonnes  fortnntt  of  M.  Metternich,  and  the 
amours  of  Lord  CaKtlercagh.  At  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
these  balls,  he  describes  the  King  of  Prussia  allured  from  room 
to  room  bj  a  black  domino ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  a 
Hungarian  costume,  with  a  flowing  pelisse  ;  King  Majdnulian, 
of  Bavuriu,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  which  he  wore  with 
distinction  in  the  service  of  Napoleon.  The  colossal  figure  of 
the  Kin^r  of  Wurtembcrg  was  ill-disguised  in  a  domino  resplen- 
diMit  with  gold  ;  his  majesty  was  flirting  with  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  dis- 
guised as  a  grisette.  The  King  of  Denmark  and  Prince  Met- 
tcrnich  chatted  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  wrapped  in 
magnificent  dominos  But  it  was  Eugene  Beauhamais  that 
more  es]>cciallj  fixed  Talleyrand's  attention,  who  employed 
special  agents  to  watch  and  report  his  movements.  The 
earnest  and  frequent  conferences  during  the  evening,  between 
him  and  the  Emi)eror  Alexander,  were  a  source  of  lively  dis- 
quietude to  the  plenipotentiary  of  Louis,  and  were  duly 
reported  by  him  to  his  sovereign. 

Talleyrand  said  nothing  about  his  own  costume  on  tliese 
occasions,  which  drew  from  Louis  XYIIL  the  sarcastic 
remark,  "  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  forgotten  only  one  thing;  that 
is,  to  tell  us  what  character  he  appeared  in  himself ;  for  he  is 
well  provided  with  change  of  costume.'^ 
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News  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba — ^Talleyrand's  composure — Oonferences  wit 
ternich  and  Castlcreagh — Dangers  which  now  threatened  France — ^Tallej 
activity  and  discouragements — His  own  embarrassing  position — ^The  Ck 
undecided — Uis  eloquent  and  convincing  speech — Declaration  of  the  Oongress  i 
Napoleon— Napoleon's  efforts  to  gain  Talleyrand — Mission  of  Montrond — ^Nap 
censure  of  Talleyrand — ^Talleyrand's  opinion  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  while  Talleyrand  was  < 
with  the  Congress  at  Vienna.    The  news  that  he      d  i 
from  the  island,  was  brought  to  Vienna  in  the  night, 
courier  dispatched  from  Leghorn  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
where  he  intended  to  land  was  not  known  to  any  but  hii 
and  his  confidants.     "  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,"  says  La 
tine,  "  was  still  ignorant  of  all  this,  when  he  arose  the  folio 
morning.     In  imitation  of  monarchs,  the  etiquette  of  ^ 
levees  he  affected,  he  was  making  his  toilet  for  the  day  a 
a  circle  of  his  intimates  and  secretaries,  when  his  niece, 
young  and  beautiful  Princess  de  Courlande,  the  favorite 
ornament  of  his  house,  ran  in,  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
handed  him  a  note,  marked  secret  and  in  haste,  from  the  P 
de  Metternich.     M.  de  Talleyrand,  whose  hands  were  bed< 
with  the  perfumes  which  his  valeis-de-chambre  had  poured  i 
them,  and  whose  bead  was  in  possession  of  two  artists 
were  curling  and  powdering  his  hair,  begged  his  niece  to 
and  read  the  note  herselt     She  did  so,  and  turning 
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'  HiMivctiR  !'  flhe  exclaimed,  more  annoyed  at  the  intemiptioD 
or  tlu*  fi*tcM  of  Riiropr,  wliorc  lier  beauty  shone  triumphantly, 
tluiii  at  i\u*  (Tiiinblin<^  of  (Mnpircs — '  Heavens  I  Bonaparte  has 
quit  tod  Kllm!  What*s  to  become  of  my  ball  this  evening  7'  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  with  that  impassibility  which  is  the  equanimity 
of  the  sold,  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  events,  ottered  no 
exclamation  of  Kurjtrise,  and  exhibited  no  distarbance  either  in 
nis  look,  his  smile,  or  his  gesture;  but  with  that  slow  gpravity 
of  tone  which  constituted  half  his  fascination: — 'Dou't  be 
uneasy,  nic(^,'  he  said  to  the  young  lady,  'your  ball  shall  take 
place.*  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  Napoleon  had  mistaken  his 
time,  that  he  had  yielded  more  to  his  impiitience  of  exile  than 
to  the  fitness  of  circumstances,  and  that  Europe,  defied  in  the 
fullness  of  its  power  and  the  pride  of  its  triumph,  would  not  a 
second  time  by  its  divisions  give  him  the  continent  to  subjugate. 
M,  dc  Talleyrand  did  not  hurry  a  single  toilette  detail  of  the 
daily  ceremony  of  his  levee;  and  while  the  sovereigns,  the 
ministers,  the  courts,  and  the  city  were  all  talking  with  terror 
or  disdain  of  those  vessels  which  bore,  no  one  knew  whither, 
the  enigma  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  he  shut  himself  up  with  M. 
dc  Metternich,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  a  portion  of  the  day, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  private  opinions  of  these 
two  powers.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  a  political 
genius  so  thoroughly  trained  as  that  of  Prince  Metternich, 
that  to  give  time  to  snch  a  man  as  Napoleon,  was  to  give  him 
at  once  all  Europe  and  her  thrones,  and  that  to  listen  to  a  siugle 
proposition  from  him  was  a  virtual  abdication  of  all  the  sov* 
ereigns." 

Talleyrand  wrote  immediately  to  Louis  XYIIL,  and  assured 
him  that  he  might  rely  upon  the  action  of  the  Congress.  In 
the  meantime,  before  the  destination  and  success  of  Napoleoo 
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were  known  at  Vienna,  Talleyrand  busied  himself  in  the  8p€ 
task  of   attaching  the  Emperor  of   Russia  to  the  plans 
England,  Prussia,    and   Austria,   of  whose   coalition   aga 
Napoleon  he  was  already  certain.     Alexander  had  always  I 
dazzled  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  his  partiality  remai 
in  some  strength  after  all  the  acts  of  hostility  in  which  he 
been  engaged  against  him.     He  had  no  attachment  to 
Bourbons,  but  rather  a  prejudice  against  the  entire  fan 
Talleyrand,  therefore,  felt  that  his  triumph  would  be  comp 
only  when   he   had   succeeded  in  inflaming  the  mind  of 
Emperor  with  repugnance  toward  the  man,  who  had  dared  c 
more  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.     And  in  this  he  fin; 
succeeded. 

Tlie  first  conferences  of  the  sovereigns,'  after  the  news 
Napoleon's  progress  at  the  head  of  his  old  army  toward  Paris 
received,  were  characterized  by  mutual  reproaches.  Alexan 
was  particularly  assailed  for  the  favor  he  had  always  shown 
Honapartists,  and  he  felt  humbled.  "  It  is  true,"  he  remar 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  "  but  to  repair  my  errors,  I  pi 
myself,  my  empire,  and  my  army,  at  your  majesty's  service.' 

The   irritation   of  some  of  the  powers  asrainst  Napoh 
passed  into  an  ill-dissembled  anger  against  France  herself,  si 
she  had  either  connived  at  this  new  revolution,  or  had  too  servi 
succumbed  to  it.    There  were  threats  uttered  of  a  war 
destruction  upon  the  revolutionary  state,  and  a  division  of 
territory  among  the  other  States,  so  that  she  would  no  lo 
have  the  power  to  trouble  the  Continent.     It  was  mormai 
that  the  Bourbons  knew  not  how  to  keep  their  thrones,  an 
was  useless  for  the  allies  to  fnrnish  so  imbecile  a  dynasty  : 
aid.     Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  vacillating,  accordt 
his  character,   was  inclined  to  be  neutral  and  let  the  r 
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Euro|)o  contend  with  tho  Great  Captain  alone.  "  No,  no," 
Biiiii  he;  "I  am  weary  of  war;  I  cannot  employ  the  whole 
IMTiotl  of  my  rei^n,  aiul  tho  forces  of  my  empire,  in  raising  np 
in  France  a  family  which  knows  neither  how  to  fight  or  to 
rci^n.  Let  them  Hcttlu  their  affairs  with  their  neighbors,  and 
among  themselves :  I  shall  never  draw  the  sword  for  them 
again/' 

The  position  of  Talleyrand  was  now  most  discouraging  and 
embarrassing.  lie  represented  a  feeble  family,  and  a  hated 
and  distrusted  nation.  "  A  ne<^otiator  less  firm  and  less  con- 
sunimatc,  would  have  sunk ;  but  he  roused  himself  to  the  mag- 
nit  ude  of  the  crisis,  and  struggled  during  eight  days  in  the 
conferences,  with  a  des])eratc  constancy,  which  disconcerted  the 
enemies  of  France  and  of  the  Bourbons,  afforded  time  for  a 
return  of  more  prudent  counsels,  and  which  saved  France  and 
the  Restoration  from  universal  hatred.  These  struggles  of  one 
man  against  fortune  and  against  Europe,  were  long,  nneqoal 
inveterate,  and  frequently  unsuccessful." 

In  pleading  for  the  integrity  of  the  French  kingdom,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was,  indeed,  pleading  for  his  own 
honors  and  fortune,  and,  perhaps,  his  head.  He  could  expect 
but  little  from  Napoleon.  Yet  satisfied  himself  that  Napoleon 
had  greatly  mistaken  his  power  to  cope  with  nnited  Europe  in 
1815,  when  he  had  shown  himself  unable  to  in  IS  14,  Talleyrand 
never  evinced  greater  love  for  his  country  than  when  he 
struggled  to  divert  the  Congress  from  the  threatening  purpose 
of  dismembering  France.  The  success  of  the  allied  powers  in 
such  an  attempt,  with  their  manifesto  avowing  such  an  exter- 
minating purpose,  and  thus  rallying  every  true  Frenchman 
around  the  standard  of  their  great  military  leader,  with  a  new 
and  inspiring  battle-cry,  would  have  been  most  problematical 
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Indeed  their  failure  would  have  been  certain.  Yet  ii 
attempt  a  war  hitherto  unequalled,  even  in  the  histoi 
France,  must  have  succeeded.  In  diverting  the  en; 
sovereigns  from  such  a  policy,  Talleyrand,  therefore,  coni 
a  benefit,  not  only  on  France,  but  on  Europe  and  on  hum: 
The  generals,  as  well  as  the  plenipotentiaries,  were  com 
against  the  French  minister.  They  called  for  the  ord< 
invasion.  They  were  eager  to  inflict  upon  France  a  en 
humiliation. 

Talleyrand  presented  declarations,  one  after  another,  in 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  the  Congress  gave  them  little  attc 
Thus  day  after  day  passed.  The  reports  of  Napoleon's  si 
exciting  the  sovereigns  more  and  more  against  France,  dest 
the  work  of  the  pertinacious  diplomatist  when  it  appeared 
likely  of  completion.  Finally  the  13th  of  March  \ 
upon  as  the  day  for  a  decision,  and  a  declaration  of  some 
Discouraged  and  worn  down  with  fatigue,  Talleyrand  spei 
night  of  the  12th  in  preparing  the  declaration,  whi< 
intended  to  urge  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  reluctant  p< 

In  the  morning,  on  leaving  his  h6tel,  to  go  to  the  ph 
conference,  he  agreed  with  his  niece  and  secretary  to 
them  some  signal  of  the  result,  as  he  returned.  He  ren 
— ''  I  leave  you  in  despair  ;  I  am  going  to  make  the  last  el 
if  I  fail,  France  is  lost ;  and  the  Bourbons  and  I  will  not 
even  the  remnant  of  a  country  for  exile.  I  see  your  impa 
to  know  what  will  be  our  fate  in  a  few  hoars.  Noth 
allowed  to  transpire  out  of  the  hall  of  conference,  and  I  c: 
therefore,  send  you  any  message  daring  the  day  ;  bat  be  : 
windows,  that  yoa  may  learn  the  result  a  few  minutes  1 
my  arrival.  Look  out  for  my  carriage  at  the  hour  wl 
shall  retarn  a  conqi    or  or  conquered.     If  I  have  failed,  1 
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keep  tny^vlf  shut  up  and  motionleM  ;  bat  if  1  carry  a  favorable 
(Irclaration,  I  sliall  wave  in  my  hand,  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
a  pafM>r  wliirh  will  contain  our  triumph  ;  some  minates  leas  of 

anxifty  will  tlius  weij^li  u|>on  your  Hpirits." 

Throu^^hout  tiic  entire  morning  of  the  conference  Talleyrand 
gained  n<)t)iing.  The  tendency  of  all  the  Powers  seemed  to  be 
toward  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  The  French 
ni'trotiator  then  summoned  all  his  powers  of  persaasion,  and 
rising  above  his  usual  cahu  and  sober  manner,  and  with 
language  more  animated,  direct  and  pointed  than  ever,  presented 
those  powerful  considerations  of  policy  and  justice,  which  in  the 
end  gained  the  favorable  declaration.  His  argument  and  appeal 
are  thus  reported  : 

"  I  can  comprehend  the  indignation  of  the  allied  powers,  of 
their  ministers,  and  of  their  armies,  against  the  man  who  has 
broken  tlie  bun  of  the  world,  and  against  the  French  nation 
and  its  government,  which  seem  to  have  given  him  for  the 
second  time  the  throne  we  expelled  him  from  ;  but  is  the  fault 
of  this  return  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  Bourbons  and  to 
us  ?"  (At  these  words  he  looked  significantly  at  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Alexander.)  "  Was  it  the  Bourbons,  was  it 
France,  was  it  we,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleaa  ? 
Was  it  the  Bourbons,  was  it  France,  was  it  we  who  allotted 
this  exile  of  nil  Europe  so  dangerous  a  place  of  banishment, 
more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  an  empire  ;  for  it  must  have 
been  a  perpetual  opportunity  for  him  to  threaten  them  all? 
Was  it  we  who  placed  him  in  sight  of  our  coasts,  and  of  the 
coasts  of  your  Italy  ;  and  who  furnished  him  with  the  nucleus 
of  un  army,  in  order  that  he  might  incessantly  offer  from  thence 
that  image  and  that  fascination  of  glory  and  fidelity  to  the  rest 
of  the  army,  to  seduce  and  draw  it  over  to  himself  at  the 


moment  it  might  be  most  conrenient  for  him  to  i-lioosc  7  ] 
we  who  declnred  his  independence  at  Elba,  sad  who  of  a,  ca^ 
made  a  sovereigD  f  It  it  we  who  left  him  milliotia  of  m< 
and  arma,  the  certain  elements  of  a  perpetnal  conspiracy  ? 
it  we  who  tied  np  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  bonst 
Bonrbon,  and  who,  by  pressing  with  all  the  weight  of  Em 
on  their  councils  at  Paris  last  year,  laid  down  to  them  the 
of  toleration  toward  the  members  of  the  imperial  family 
wbicb  they  are  now  reaping  the  reward  F  Is  it  we  who  1 
caressed,  even  here,  the  bom  and  natural  accomplices 
KapoleoD,  and  thus  pemaded  the  army  that  their  former  c 
had  allies  or  friends  among  the  assembled  sovereigns  7  ] 
be  jnst.  These  hnlts  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  Franc 
to  the  Bourbons,  npon  whom  yon  now  wonld  throw 
bnrthen.  These  faolts,  yon  confess  it  yonrEcives,  are 
resnlt  of  yoar  own  magnammity  and  of  yoor  own  improde 
It  was  imposnble  that  a  conntry  thus  offered  as  a  tempta 
and  a  prey  to  an  ambitions  militar7  party,  having  a  chio 
freedom  at  band  a  few  bonrs*  sul  from  the  COB;t,  ebould 
sooner  or  later,  hare  to  endore  an  attempt  upon  !ta  throne 
its  liberties.  We  are  ttr  from  accaslog  this  greatness  of 
which  has  tn«t«d  a  ranqnished  person  almoat  like  u  conqne 
bnt  at  least  let  ns  not  be  accnsed  of  goneroas  imprndei 
which  we  conld  only  admire  bnt  not  prsrent,  and  of  whicl: 
are  now  the  rictims. 

"Wherein  lies  the  orntr  of  the  hooM  of  Bourbon  In 
calamity  which  weighs,  abore  aO  the  world,  opoa  itself  7 
it  not  followed  yonr  eoauelsr  Has  It  not  gtrcn  an  amn 
to  the  empire  f  Has  it  not  made  a  direnkn  from  the  s| 
of  conqnast,  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  toAued  into  the  charter 
whidi  yoa  joam^mpn  the  !tiq^tfa»  f  Hiu  it  not  los 
IS  
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with  oonfidence  and  diffnitiea  the  lieatenanU  of  Napoleon  f 
Has  it  not  done  everything  to  gain  the  attachment  of  that 
army  which  had  fouglit  against  it  in  6ghtiug  against  jouT 
Did  it  depend  u|K)n  the  king  to  change  in  a  daj  the  apirit  of 
tiiiit  army  accustomed  to  another  master,  to  extirpate  its 
Hourenirs,  und  to  Ktifle  its  fanaticism  for  a  man  who  had 
minj^Ied  his  name  with  its  own  ?  Did  that  depend  even  npon 
the  nation,  disarmed  and  surprised  by  a  general  defection  of 
its  troops?  Do  you  not  yourselves  know  what  an  unarmed 
people  is  against  an  organized  body  of  troops  7  National 
insurrections  against  military  governments  require  time  ;  bat 
for  armed  insurrections  an  hour  is  enough.  Bonaparte  has 
\wiii\  a  thunderbolt  to  France  ;  will  you  punish  a  people  for 
the  blow  that  has  struck  them,  and  which  no  hnman  force 
couM  ward  off  in  twelve  days  ?  If  yon  punish  France  by 
dividing  it  after  its  conquest,  how  will  you  agree  together  in 
the  distribution  of  the  spoils  ?  And  what  power  can  ever 
restrain  under  its  hand,  the  members  still  living,  still  convulsive, 
ever  on  the  stretch  to  join  one  another,  of  a  nation  formed  bj 
nges,  and  which  will  shake,  not  only  itself,  bat  your  own  states 
that  it  may  have  been  incorporated  with  ?  You  have  nothing 
to  dread  in  France  but  the  revolutionary  spirit,  but  you  will 
then  have  to  restrain  and  to  combat  at  the  same  time  the  two 
least  compressible  forces  in  the  political  world,  the  revolutionary 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  independence.  This  double  volcano  will 
open  its  craters  even  under  your  own  hereditary  possessions. 
Look  at  Poland  I  Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  independence  which 
perpetually  nourishes  there  the  spirit  of  revolution?  The 
revolution  was  enclosed  within  the  circuit  of  France,  but  you 
will  have  spread  it  all  over  Europe.  The  partition  of  Prance, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Continent. 
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"  But  I  am  told  here  every  day  that  the  question  is,  nol 
ruin  France,  but  to  weaken  it  so  that  it  shall  not  be  hurtful 
other   nations  ;   to   exhaust  its  strength,  to  occupy  it   in 
finitely,  and  to  give  it  for  its  masters,  sovereigns  with  a  fin 
hand,  and  a  name  less  unpopular  than  that  of  Bourbon  I    ^ 
I  would  ask  of  those  men  who  have,  like  me,  had  an  oppo 
nity   of    knowing   Louis   XYIIL,   if    Providence    has    < 
bestowed  upon  the  family  of  kings,  and  on  the  difficult  gov 
ment  of  nations,  a  prince  more  mature  in  years,  more  practl 
in  revolutions,  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  m 
impressed  with  the  innate  sentiment  of  royalty,  and,  at 
same  time,  more  expert  in  making  that  royalty  bend  to 
opinions  and  the  necessities  of  an  intractable  people,  than 
King  of  France?     Who,  then,  except   the   usurper  of 
throne,  would  dare  to  occupy  it  after  him  ?     France  can  c 
be  governed  by  the  sword  or  by  right ;  you  will  break 
sword,  but  where  will  be  the  right  if  you  remove  the  house 
Bourbon  ?     And  if  you  cease  to  recognize  this  right  of 
\  legitimacy  of  kings  in  France,  what  becomes  of  your  own 
C  Europe  ?     What  becomes  of  this  principle,  or  rather  this  r 
gion  of  legitimacy,  which  we  have  found  again  under  the  n 
of  twenty  years'  revolutions,  of  subversions,  of  conquests,  i 
which  is  become  the  basis  of  nations,  the  foundation  of  throi 
the  inviolability  of  the  kingly  power  ?     How  shall  a  nati 
already  disconcerted  by  so  many  vicissitudes  in  its  capi 
recover  that  faith  which  you  yourselves  will  have  taught  th 
to  despise  ?    Had  the  house  of  Bourbon  become  superai 
ated,  and  did  it  offer  at  this  moment  only  enervated  sove 
to  fill  the  throne,  Europe  would  still  be  condemned  to  cr( 
them  or  to  perisli ;  for  the  cause  of  Europe  is  the  cause 
legitimacy,  and  legitimacy  is  synonymous  with  the  hoi 
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Boarbon.  It  owes  to  70a  its  re-establishment  on  the  thnme  of 
France — 70a  owe  to  it  the  moral  secarit7  of  all  thrones.  Bat 
the  house  of  Bourbou  has  not  become  superannoated ;  it  poih 
sesscs  a  sage  in  Loais  XVIII.,  competent  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  restoration,  and  nature  will  give  it  princes  to 
per|)etuate  itself  in  the  descendants  of  Henri  lY.  What  woold 
the  world  8a7,  if  Europe,  armed  against  the  revolution,  should 
dethrone,  with  its  own  hand,  the  race  which  the  revolation 
has  immolated,  and  thereb7  justif7  regicide  and  the  republic  f 

''  No  ;  two  tilings  are  impossible  to  Europe,  represented  b7 
the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  its  hereditar7  chiefs,  assembled 
here  to  dictate  to  the  world  their  will  and  its  de8tin7 ;  the 
partition  of  France,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  Bonrbons ; 
the  one  a  crime  against  thrones,  the  other  against  nations. 
What,  therefore,  is  possible  1  That  which  is  wise  and  just. 
To  separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  cause  of  the  French  nation 
from  that  of  the  usurper,  to  declare  personal  and  exclnsiTe  war 
against  Bonaparte,  and  peace  to  France  ;  thus  to  weaken 
Bonaparte  b7  showing  him  alone  to  be  the  obstacle  to  the 
reconciliation  of  nations,  and  to  disarm  France  b7  not  confound- 
ing its  cause  with  the  cause  of  its  oppressor  I  In  the  second 
place,  to  declare  that,  on  the  throne,  in  the  provinces,  or  even 
iu  exile,  Europe  would  onl7  recognize  the  sovereignt7  in  the 
king,  and  in  the  house  of  Bourbon  1" 

After  this  long  contest,  TallcTrand  triumphed,  and  as  he 
rode  home,  the  concerted  signal  of  success  was  shown  from  his 
carriage,  to  the  relief  and  delight  of  his  anxious  friends. 

The  declaration  prepared  b7  Talleyrand,  and  adopted  sub- 
stantially as  he  presented  it,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  sovereigns  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  assembled 
in  congress  at  Vienna,  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napolecm 
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Bonapsrte,  and  of  bia  entnuee  bj  force  of  %ms  Itito  Fr 
owe  to  their  own  dignity,  and  to  tiie  iotereBt  of  sm-ial 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Bentimmta  which  tliia  event 
excited  in  their  breasts. 

"  In  thus  breaking  the  conTeution  which  hul  eatablisliei 
at  the  isle  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  only 
title  to  which  bia  existence  was  attaclied.  Bj  re-apjiearir 
France,  with  projects  oS  distnrltance  and  flobvergioi 
deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  lawt.  aiid  has  i 
feeted,  in  the  face  of  the  nnireise,  that  peace  or  truce  a 
longer  be  maiotuned  with  him. 

"The  BOvereigna  declaro,  in  oonseqnenoa,  that  Nap 
Bonaparte  has  placed  hinaelf  oat  of  the  pide  V  civil  and  i 
relatione  ;  aad  that,  as  an  enemj  and  a  diitarber  of  tbe 
of  the  world,  he  has  giren  himself  iq)  to  psblic  Tengeaoce. 

'"Riej  declare,  at  the  sanie  tine,  that  tfaey  vril 
every  means,  and  anite  all  their  effbrts,  to  gaaraiitee  Ei 
from  every  attempt  which  might  threatea  again  to  plmi 
nations  into  the  disorders  and  calamities  of  revolutions. 

"  And  aldtoDgti  firmly  peraoaded  that  ttie  whole  of  Fr 
rallying  aronnd  ita  legitimate  sovereiga,  vill  immedj 
eztingnish  thia  last  attempt  of  a  powerleK  and  criminal  a 
tion,  all  the  Bovereigns  of  Enrope,  animated  by  the  same  > 
ments,  and  gtdded  by  the  Mme  priaeiplM,  declare,  th; 
contrary  to  all  oalcnlation,  any  daagv  wkatncr  slionld  t 
from  this  event,  they  will  be  rmdj  to  gin  to  the  Eiu 
France  and  to  the  French  nation,  or  to  any  ether  gorern 
I  attacked,  as  soon  as  the  demand  shall  be  tnadi',  itic  » 
necessary  to  re-establiah  pnUic  traaqidlUty,  and  1  o  miiki! 
cause  against  all  thoM  who  woold  fttt«iBpt  ta  eompromise 
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Fonrh6,  who,  after  tho  retarn  of  Napoleon  firom  Elba,  was 
appoiiitt'd  to  his  formor  post  of  Minister  of  Police,  relates  that 
be  was  asked  by  tho  Emperor  whether  it  was  not  desirable  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Talleyrand  in  behalf  of  his  restored  gOT- 
!rnment.     "  Certainly,"  replied  the  Police  Minister. 

"What  do  you  tliink  of  my  sending  to  him  a  handsome 
snuff-box  ?''  remarked  Napoleon.  Fonch6  was  aware  of  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  winning  a  minister,  supposed  to  be  rapa- 
cious, by  a  present  which,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  he  had 
received  on  the  conclusion  of  every  treaty,  and  he  therefore 
replied,  *'  If  a  snuff-box  was  sent  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  he  woald 
open  it  to  see  what  it  contained." 

/*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Napoleon. 

**  It  is  idle,"  answered  Fouch6,  *'  to  talk  of  sending  to  him  ft 
snuff-box.  Let  an  order  for  two  millions  of  francs  be  sent  to 
him,  and  let  one  half  of  the  sum  be  payable  on  his  return  to 
France." 

"  No,"  said  Napoleon,  *^  that  is  too  expensive,  and  I  shall 
not  think  of  it." 

However,  he  did  think  of  it,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  dispatched 
an  agent  to  Vienna,  with  full  powers  to  buy  back  his  old 
minister.  This  secret  agent  was  M.  de  Montrond,  who  had 
previously  and  for  a  long  time  been  in  intimate  relations  with 
Talleyrand.  The  knowledge  that  he  had  been  a  partisan  of 
the  French  negotiator  opened  the  way  for  him  to  reach  Yieniia 
without  suspicion,  and  shielded  him  from  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Austrian  police.  He  was  authorized  by  the  Emperor  to 
offer  Talleyrand  vast  wealth  and  promises  of  dignities  and 
titles  beyond  all  the  former  gifts  of  his  old  master.  This  was 
attacking  Talleyrand  on  his  weakest  side — addressing  tempta- 
tions to  his  love  of  grandeur  and  of  luxury.    Talleyrand,  how- 
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erer,  felt  that  he  was  on  the  safer  and  the  stroiiger  sitte— 
the  boDora  and  the  wealth,  gained  now  onder  imperial  f; 
mast  be  ephemeral.  He  was  too  cool  and  cantioufi  b;  nt 
to  be  eednced  as  tbe  enthusiastic  Nej  was.  H^ulrond  gi 
access  to  him,  bat  directlj  perceived  that  his  mission  was  I 
less.  Talleyraod'a  caose  was  now  the  cause  bf  Europe, 
was  sustained  by  a  million  of  soldiers,  already  in  tbe  field. 
observed  to  his  visitor  and  old  frieod,  "  Yod  come  too  1 
Europe  and  I  have  chosen  oar  part.  ,  Kem«n  irith  us,  au 
not  mistake  fortune,  aa  the  Emperor  mistakes  bis  hou 
action." 

Napoleon  said,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  bi8  bis 
"  When  I  returned  from  Elba,  Talleyrand  wrote  to  me 
Vienna,  ol&rii^  hia  services,  and  to  betray  tbe  Boarboos, 
Tided  I  would  pardon  and  restore  him  to  favor.  He  ar 
npon  a  part  of  my  prodaination,  in  which  I  said  there 
circomstances  which  it  was  impossible  to  resii^t,  whic 
qaoted.  Bnt  I  conudered  that  there  were  a  few  I 
obliged  to  except,  and  refoaed,  as  it  would  bare  excited  i: 
nation  if  I  had  not  punished  somebody." 

It  is  not  easy  to  recmcile  this  version  of  the  intrigne 
the  aasertioQ  of  others,  above  referred  to,  that  an  agent 
the  emperor,  or  at  least  from  some  one  in  hit  interest,  did 
Talleyrand. 

This  intrigue  evincea  Napoleon's  estimate  of  the  characi 
Talleyrand,  as  well  M  hia  i/b^n  to  avdl  himnlf  of  hia  abilit 
snpport  of  hia  adminiitration.  A  ilmilar  evidence  ol 
Emperor's  Jni^ment  of  his  minister,  la  faraisbed  in 
remarks,  addressed  by  the  former  to  a  secret  agent,  wh< 
an  interview  with  him  at  Elba.  Speaking  of  tbe  res 
BoortMNM,  he  Hid— "TMr  tre^  of  the  Ud  of  AprT 
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profouiidlj  disgusted  me.  With  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen, 
they  have  robbed  Fruuce  of  Belgium,  aud  of  the  territory  she 
had  arijuired  during  the  revolntiou  ;  they  have  despoiled  her 
of  the  urscuals,  tiie  fleets,  tlic  dockyards,  the  artillery,  and  the 
immense  stores  which  I  had  accumulated  in  the  forts  and  har- 
bors, which  they  Imvo  delirercd  up.  It  was  Talleyrand  who 
made  them  commit  this  infamy.  He  must  have  been  bribed  to 
it.  Peace  is  easily  obtained  on  such  terms  ;  and  if,  like  them, 
I  had  consented  to  sign  the  ruin  of  France,  they  would  not  now 
be  on  my  throue.  But  1  would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  I" 
But  the  Emperor  forgot  to  answer  the  question — who  brought 
France  to  the  condition  which  compelled  this  ignominious 
peace.  Uc  was  certainly  unjust  toward  Talleyrand,  who  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  conquerors,  and  by  his 
address,  gained  some  modiGcation  of  them. 

Talleyrand's  opinion  of  Napoleon,  in  contrast  with  the  pre- 
ceding, possesses  worth  for  its  honesty  and  impartiality,  as  he 
formed  it  from  an  acquaintance  of  years,  which  opened  to  him 
most  of  the  secrets  of  his  cabinet.  It  is  thus  given — "  His 
career  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  has  occurred  for  a 
thousand  years.  He  committed  three  capital  faults,  and  to 
them  his  fall,  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  his  elevation,  is 
to  be  ascribed — Spain,  Russia,  and  the  Pope.  I  say  the  Pope; 
for  his  coronation,  the  acknowledgment  by  the  spiritual  head  of 
Christendom  that  he,  a  little  lieutenant  of  Corsica,  was  the 
chief  sovereign  of  Europe,  from  whatever  motive  it  proceeded, 
was  tlie  most  striking  consummation  of  glory  that  could 
happen  to  an  individual.  After  adopting  that  mode  of 
displaying  his  greatness  and  crowning  his  achievements,  he 
should  never,  for  objects  comparatively  ijisignificant,  have 
stooped  to  vex  and  persecute  the  same  Pontiff.     He  thereby 
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outraged  the  feelings  of  the  very  persons  whose  enmil 
been  softened,  and  whose  imagination  had  been  dazzled  \ 
brilliant  event.      Sach  were  his  capital  errors.     Tb 
apart,  he  committed  few  others  in  policy,  wonderfully  fey 
sidering  the  multiplicity  of  interests  he  had  to  manage,  i 
extent,  importance,  and  rapidity  of  the  events  in  which  I 
engaged.    He  was  certainly  a  great,  an  extraordinary 
nearly  as  extraordinary  in  his  qualities  as  in  1      care< 
least,  so  upon  reflection,  I,  who  have  seen  him  n* 
am  disposed  to  consider  him.    He  was  clearly  the  m< 
ordinary  man  I  ever  saw,  and  I  beUeve  the  most  ex       t 
man  that  has  lived  in  our  age,  or  for  many  ages.* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


French  JndffmenU  on  Ta11ejrand*f  eoarw— Hli  remonglraiiet  wHli  Louis 
Opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Welllnfton— Ui\Jatt  oondaet  of  the  AUiec  toward 
Talleyrand**  earnest  remonitrancea — Refiuet  to  ilfa  the  treaty,  and  eompellad  to 
renlgn  office— luterr lew  with  the  Kinfl^— TaHeyrand  aUowod  to  retain  the  dlfnUj  of 
Grand  Chanil>erlaln — His  opinion  of  Louis  XTIII. — ^Dlonor  at 
rand  in  tbo  Chamber  of  Peer»— Freedom  of  the  preet— War  with  Spain. 


Most  French  writers  severely  blame  Talleyrand  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  second  invasion  of  France  by  the  armies  of  the 
allied  powers.     It  is  certain  that  his  efforts  hastened  that  com- 
bination, which  the  States  of  Europe  woald  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  against  Napoleon,  and  which  resulted  in  snch 
disasters  to  the  French  arms.     Says  Mi[^et,  condemning  Tal- 
leyrand's course — "  There  are  sentiments  which  are  above  all 
question  ;  there  are  principles  which  are  above  all  rights,  and 
more   real  than  all  systems.     The  sentiment  which  awakens 
the  love  of  our  country,  the  principle  which  forbids  ns  to  pro- 
voke against  it  foreign  arms,  are  among  these.    The  independ- 
ence of  the  country  is  an  object  paramount  to  the  powers  of 
government  or  the  interests  of  parties.     To  separate  onr  conn- 
try  from  the  government  which  rules  it,  to  say  that  we  attack 
the  one  to  deliver  the  other,  is  no  excuse.     These  subtle  dis- 
tinctions lead  to  the  ruin  of  States."     It  is  contended  bj  those 
favoring  Talleyrand's  course,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  expect 
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that  the  allied  powers  wonld  agaiD  take  the  field  far  unj 
parpoEe  than  to  replace  Loais  on  the  throne.    And  he  ear 
BODgbt,  while  the  king  was  sabjected  anew  to  exile  and  fen 
the  final  loss  of  his  throne,  to  obtain  for  the  natioj  better  g 
antees  of  her  liberties.     He  boldly  stated  to  the  kin;; 
rarioDH  faults  and  erroru  committed  bj  his  gorerDmeDt, 
which  had  opened  the  way  for  the  easy  retnm  of  Napo! 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  French  army  at  Wattrloo,  T 
rand  came  from  Yienna,  and  joined  the  kin^  at  Mon^ 
there  repeated  the  same  nnwelcome  Tiews.     The  estimnt. 
which  his  Bervices,  not  to  France  only,  but  to  Europe, 
held  at  that  moment,  is  soffideotly  manifested   in   a 
addressed  by  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  to  the  king,  in  whiol 
affirmed  that  his  nrnjesty  stood  in  absolute  need  of  "  a  coql 
lor  of  enlightened  nnderstanding  and  practical  capncity  ;  i 
M.  de  Talleyrand  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  person  cnpi 
of  comprehending  the  dilBcalt  position  in  which  tlie  house 
Bourbon  was  placed  in  r^ard  to  France  ;  that  withont 
Bnming  to  name  to  his  majesty  those  whom  he  ou^lit  to  t 
into  his  conncil,  he  felt  it  to  be  important  to  hia  mnjes 
interests,  that  he  should  remove  from  aroond  him  adTisers  i 
were  viewed  with  aversion  by  the  French  people." 

Notwithstanding  the  intrignes  of  the  oltra-RoyaliBia,  ci 
tenanced  and  fbetered  by  the  Oonut  d'Art<^  directed  ngn 
Talleyrand  personally,  and  the  hostile  foellng  which  his  di 
matjc  proceedings  at  Yienna  bad  ezdted  ta  the  mtnil  of 
Emperor  Alexander  agtinst  him,  the  good  lenM  of  the  re 
resentativea  of  the  diief  powers,  jinitad  witb  the  ifcpor  iiecta 
of  the  rettorafion,  replaced  him  at  the  bead  of  abirs. 

The  praetieal  dBnts  of  the  eoimaela  of  Tftll«7rand,  aii<l 
tnfiiHiipa  )w  cqnrdHd  onr  thy  srfnd  Mid  conduct  of  L< 
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XTIII.,  in  spite  of  the  aTonion  with  which  that  monarch 
rcganlcd  him,  arc  matter  of  history.  The  proclamation  of 
Cam1)rfi}\  in  which  the  faults  of  1814  were  acknowledged,  and 
pledges  (riven  to  repair  them,  was  of  his  dictation.  He 
8u;rK^*Hte(l  also  the  ordinance  in  which  the  charter  was 
liberalized. 

But  TuUejrand  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  (Ace. 
Tlic  lilxTal  spirit  of  the  govemment  was  shortpliyed.  The 
rc-uctioimry  party  was  fully  in  the  ascendant.  The  foreign 
pow(Ts  also  .soon  threw  off  all  disgnise  from  their  plans  to  hnm- 
ble  and  weiikcu  France.  They  disregarded  all  their  promisesi 
not  to  make  war  upon  the  nation,  bat  upon  Napoleon.  The 
works  of  art,  saved  by  Talleyrand  during  the  previons  invasion, 
were  sent  back  to  the  places  whence  they  had  been  taken  by 
the  French  armies.  It  was  demanded  that  large  portions  of 
territory,  which  had  been  left  to  France  in  1814,  should  he 
given  u]i,  that  exceedingly  heavy  contributions  of  money  should 
be  paid,  and  that  a  foreign  army  of  150,000  men  should  occnpy 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  government. 

Talleyrand  remonstrated  against  such  terms  in  the  most 
indignant  spirit,  pronouncing  them  insulting  and  oppressive,  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  a  vindictive  spirit  on  the  part  of  Europe  toward 
France,  distracted  and  impoverished  by  long  wars.  In  his 
diplomatic  note  of  the  21st  September,  he  demonstrated,  that 
such  terms  could  only  be  imposed  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
conqnest,  and  that  these  rights,  by  the  confession  of  the  allies 
themselves,  had  no  existence  in  the  present  case.  "  Conquest,'' 
said  Talleyrand,  **  can  only  be  made  where  war  has  been  waged 
against  the  possessor  of  a  territory — that  is  to  say,  over  its 
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sovereign,  the  right  of  possession  and  sovereignty  h 
identical.  But  when  war  is  waged  against  one  who  has  un! 
fully  usurped  a  throne,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  coui 
to  its  legitimate  sovereign,  there  can  be  no  conque 
tliere  is  only  the  restoration  of  the  territory  to  its  rightfal  ov 
Now,  the  allied  powers  treated  the  late  enterprise  of  Bonap 
as  an  act  of  usurpation,  and  regarded  Louis  XYIII.  as 
real  sovereign  of  France.  They  have  made  war  in  supporl 
his  rights,  and  they  are,  therefore,  bound  to  respect  th 
They  have  recognized  this  obligation  in  the  declaration  wl 
they  issued  on  the  13th,  and  the  treaty  which  they  signet 
the  25th  of  March,  in  which  they  have  recognized  Louis  XY 
as  an  ally,  leagued  with  them  against  a  common  enemy, 
conquest  be  inadmissible  against  a  friendly  power,  it  is  dfar 
impossible  against  an  allied  sovereign.'' 

He  entreated  them  to  reflect  that  France  would  never  c< 
to  seek  the  recovery  of  that  of  which  she  must  always  believe 
self  to  have  been  unjustly  deprived  ;  that  she  would  imput 
a  crime  to  Louis  XVIII.  those  cessions  of  territory,  wl 
would  be  regarded  as  the  price  paid  by  him  for  foreign  a 
that  they  would  operate  as  a  continual  obstacle  to  the  re-es 
lishment  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration  ;  and  fini 
that  they  would  destroy  that  European  equilibrium, 
dearly  purchased,  produced  by  the  extent  of  territory  wl 
France  ought  to  possess,  and  the  necessity  of  which  co 
not  then  be  denied,  since  it  had  been  admitted  in  the  territfl 
arrangements  made  the  year  previous. 

This  appeal  to  the  public  law  of  Europe  and  the  faith 
engagements,  as  well  as  to  high  considerations  of  policy,  ava 
nothing  against  the  excited  passions,  and  the  irrepressible  th 
for  vengeance  which  prevailed  at  that  moment. 
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The  jciir  before,  Talleyrand  was  sustained  bj  Alexander. 
Now  that  inoiuirch  was  oix'nlj  hostile  to  him,  because  the  lat- 
ter had  suon^eded  in  thwarting  his  ambitious  designs  at  Vienna. 

Three  days  after  sending  the  note  just  quoted,  24th  of  Sep- 
tembtT,  1815,  Taliryrand  resigned  office  ;  two  months  before 
the  final  signature  of  a  treaty  which  cost  Prance  eighty  million 
sterling,  and  deprived  her  of  more  territory  than  she  had  gained 
in  1814.  Talleyrand  would  not  sign  such  a  treaty.  He  was 
driven  from  power  by  the  intemperate  excesses  of  the 
party  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  inva- 
ding  powers. 

In  the  last  interview  of  Talleyrand  and  his  colleagues  with 
the  king,  when  they  tendered  their  resignations,  Louis  remarked 
— "  You  see  how  I  am  constrained  by  circumstances.  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal.  You  are  all  free  from  blame,  and  nothing 
prevents  you  from  remaining  unmolested  in  Paris."  The 
indignation  of  Talleyrand  was  excited  to  an  unusual  pitch  by 
the  last  expression,  coming  from  one  who  had  been  raised  by 
his  personal  zeal  and  abilities  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  globe.  He  replied  with  a  warmth 
which  seldom  marked  his  words  or  gestures — "I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  render  your  majesty  such  services  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  know  not  what  should  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  Paris.  I  will  remain  here,  and  shall 
be  only  too  happy  if  your  majesty's  advisers  may  not  follow  a 
course  which  may  compromise  your  dynasty,  and  peril  the 
country."  The  king  affected  not  to  attend  to  these  words,  and 
uttering  some  common-places  of  royal  courtesy,  brought  the 
audience  to  a  close.  On  leaving  the  king,  Talleyrand,  highly 
excited,  observed  to  his  colleagues — "  We  have  been  tricked. 
The  intrigue  has  long  been  planned." 
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The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  was  a  soarce  of  great  rel 
Louis  XYIIL,  who,  notwithstanding  all  he  owed  to  the 
diplomatist,  never  could  conquer  his  antipathy  toward 
The  continual  presence  and  predominant  influence  of  an  i 
standing  so  superior,  was  more  than  Louis  could  endure, 
complained  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  of  the  sway 
Talleyrand  exercised,  rendered  only  more  intolerable  I: 
perfect  courtesy  of  manner  and  respectful  deference  with 
it  was  accompanied.    The  king  complained  that  the  mi 
had  a  way  of  tendering  advice  which  gave  it  the  el 
command.     He  would  place  a  report  or  an  ordinance  o 
table  before  Louis,  and  would  merely  say  to  him — "  I  i 
your  majesty  that  this  is  quite  indispensable."     The 
signed,  but  champed  the  bit. 

On  his  retirement,  beside  receiving  an  antograph  let 
thanks  from  the  king  for  his  services,  he  was  appointed  ' 
highest  court  dignity  not  connected  with  the  political  admii 
tion — that  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  an  office  which  he  for 
held  under  the  empire.    The  salary  of  this  splendid  sii 
was  a  hundred  thousand  francs.     This  act  of  justice  was 
upon  Louis  XVIIL,  by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  succ 
Talleyrand  as  Premier.    The  king  was  strongly  averse 
The   minister,  however,  plainly  foreseeing  the   distmsl 
indignation  which  so  signal  an  act  of  royal  ingratitude 
excite  at  home  and  abroad,  declared  to  his  majesty 
Talleyrand  coald  not  be  dismissed  like  any  other  mil 
considering  the  vast  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  hoi 
Bourbon  in  1814,  and  that  no  less  a  reward  was  due  t( 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  also,  seeing  with  unmixed  reg^ 
injustice  and  ingratitude  contemplated  toward  one  who  ha( 
the  Boorce  of  sach  great  beneOts,  interfered  for  the  same  pa 
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TalleyraDd  repoted  in  the  splendor  of  bii  rineeore,  and 
enjoy(^d,  in  his  magnificent  hotel  in  the  Roe  8t  Florentin,  all 
the  social  pleasures  and  high  consideration  with  whidi  hm 
great  reputation,  historic  recollections,  brilliant  wit,  and  ample 
wealth,  surrounded  him.  His  office  was  the  highest  digaftj  of 
the  court.  Being  asked  one  day  in  what  his  functions  consisted^ 
he  replied,  smiling — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  privileged  to  put  on  the  panels  of 
my  coach  a  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  two  gilt  keys  crossed, 
just  like  his  holiness  the  Pope.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  I  who 
have  the  honor  of  handing  his  shirt  to  his  majesty.  This  is  an 
honor  which  I  only  yield  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or 
legitimate  sovereigns.  At  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  I 
draw  the  boots  on  his  majesty,  and  put  on  his  tnnic.  Thns, 
you  see,  I  limit  myself  to  the  royal  toilet.  But  all  this  is 
confined  to  the  coronation,  and  we  shall  not  have  one  under 
this  reign." 

Although  Talleyrand  thus  spoke  with  a  tone  of  levity  of  his 
functions,  he  nevertheless  adhered  with  singular  tenacity  to 
their  most  minute  observance  ;  none  of  his  prerogatives  were 
)>ermitted  to  become  dormant.  He  never  was  absent  from  the 
royal  table,  where  he  assumed  his  seat  of  honor  behind  the 
king's  chair.  On  these  occasions  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Loais 
to  inflict  on  such  of  his  household  as  did  not  enjoy  his  personal 
favor,  an  incessant  series  of  petty  annoyances,  by  word  and 
look.  All  this  Talleyrand  bore  with  the  imperturbable  serenity 
of  manner  which  characterized  him.  He  never  forgot  bis 
position,  or  compromised  his  dignity.  He  loved  to  appear  on 
all  public  occasions  in  the  discharge  of  the  ceremonials  of  bis 
office,  as  if  to  throw  into  oblivion  his  real  disfavor  in  the  palace; 
and  it  was  no  small  delight  to  him  to  count  among  the  persons 
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subordinate  to  him,  the  Dake  de  Kichelieo,  one  of  th 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  who  succeeded  him  as  Presic 
the  Council  of  Ministers. 
■  When  Talleyrand  would  return  to  his  hotel,  from  thei 

observances,  he  never  failed  to  indemnify  himself  for  tl 
control  he  was  compelled  to  exert.     There  he  was  the 
round  which  assembled  the  most  distinguished  members 
constitutional  opposition.     He  did  not  scrapie  to  ma: 
government  of  the  Restoration,  of  which  he  was  the  1 
and  creator,  the  victim  of  his  most  bitter  banrmots. 

Talleyrand's  opinion  of  the  king  is  given  in  an  in 
and  forcible  manner  in  the  following  extract  from  Colma 
"Louis  XYIII.  was  the  veriest  liar  that  ever  tr 
earth,"  said  the  prince.  *'  His  love  of  falsehood  was  so 
that  those  admitted  to  his  intimacy  had  grown  to  drc 
expression  from  his  lips  of  any  kindness,  feeling  sure  tl 
grace  was  nigh.  He  was  the  greatest  hater  I  ever  met 
cold  and  calculating  in  his  vengeance,  and  meanly  tauD 
its  gratification.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  disappoi 
when  I  first  beheld  him  in  1814,  after  the  events  whi 
changed  him  from  a  miserable  exile  into  the  sovereign 
greatest  European  country.  He  received  me  in  the  pa 
Compiegne.  I  could  judge  the  character  of  the  man 
manner  of  his  greeting.  He  was  in  the  great  gallery 
ch&teau,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  many  of  the 
diplomates,  who  were  all  eager  and  forward  in  their  coi 
lations — all  full  of  hope  and  bright  anticipations  of  the 
1  may,  without  being  suspected  of  vanity,  declare  that 
mur  of  welcome  ran  through  the  tssembly  when  my  na 
announced,  and  the  king  advancod  a  few  steps  to  m 
with  a  warm  and  friendly  welcome.    He  pressed  my  I 
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great  kindness,  and  drawing  forward  a  chair  which  stood 
beside  him,  exclaimed,  '  Prince  de  Benevento,  be  seated — and 
believe  me,  I  do  not  forget  that  had  it  not  been  for  your 
assistance  in  the  late  events,  they  might  have  tamed  in  a 
different  chance,  and  you  might  have  said  to  me,  **  Goant  de 
Lille,  be  seated." ' 

'*  The  phrase  appeared  to  me  so  artificial,  so  stiff  and  embar- 
rassed, that  I  involuntarily  looked  his  majesty  full  in  the  face 
for  an  explanation.  By  that  single  glance  I  coald  tell  that  I 
was  not  destined  to  remain  a  minister  of  Lonis,  and  my  antici- 
pations proved  true,  although  he  knew  well  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  exertions,  he  would  not  have  regained  his  throne 
until  much  later — perhaps,  indeed,  never. 

"  The  dinner  which  succeeded  the  grand  reception  I  shall 
never  forget.  Every  one  had  expected  that  the  conversa- 
tion would  be  most  interesting ;  that  the  most  important 
topic  of  the  day  would  have  been  duly  discussed  and  com- 
mented upon.  Each  guest  had  come  prepared  with  his  own 
peculiar  suggestion  concerning  the  most  effective  entry  into 
Paris.  Each  one  had  his  bon-mot  for  approval — some  appro- 
priate phrase  to  be  printed  in  the  journals.  I  myself  am 
forced  to  plead  guilty  to  the  like  ambition,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  preference  over  many  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  far 
better  and  more  piquant  than  my  *Franfais  de  plus*  (*one 
Frenchman  more,')  although  its  subsequent  popularity  justified, 
in  some  measure,  its  adoption.  Whatever  might  have  been 
our  anticipations,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  monarch  had 
learned  one  great  accomplishment  during  his  exile,  and  he  ate 
in  silence  of  every  dish  which  was  presented  to  him.  The  court, 
principally  composed  of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
rapid  and  noisy  dinners  of  the  Emperor,  soon  began  to  grow 
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weary  of  the  tedious  deglntition  of  the  king,  and  becai 
i         long,  the  mere  spectators  of  his  enjoyment. 

"  Not  one  single  word  had  been  spoken  during  the  wl 
the  first  course.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
ordinary  effect  of  that  silence,  undisturbed,  save  by  the 
rattle  of  the  knives  and  forks,  and  the  hesitating  steps 
servants.  We  gazed  at  each  other  with  embarrassment 
one  dared  to  speak  even  to  his  neighbor  save  in  a  wl 
when,  just  about  the  middle  of  the  second  course,  an 
occurred  which  served  to  arouse  us  from  the  stupor  into 
we  had  fallen.  The  king  was  about  to  help  himself  fr< 
dish  of  spinach  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  the  S( 
when  the  intention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  loud  ex 
tion  from  the  Due  de  Duras,  who,  rising  from  his  c 
leaning  forward  with  an  earnest  and  stricken  look,  excl 
*For  the  love  of  Heaven,  your  majesty,  touch  no 
spinach  1'  The  king  let  fall  the  spoon  which  was  alreac 
way  toward  his  plate,  and  raised  his  eyes  in  alarm — ^1 
pale  as  death.  There  were  few,  indeed,  at  the  table  wl 
not  change  countenance  at  this  unexpected  exclamation, 
picions  of  foul  treason — of  premeditated  crime,  immei 
filled  every  eye,  and  we  looked  aghast  toward  the  duke 
explanation.  Even  I  myself,  although  prepared  by  exp 
for  every  exaggeration  of  court  flattery,  could  not  i 
dread  of  some  terrible  disclosure. 

** '  Why  not  ?'  faltered  out  the  king,  his  nasal  twan 
dered  even  more  tremulous  than  usual  by  the  terror 
which  he  labored. 

"  '  Oh,  sire,  I  warn  you — be  advised  by  ;  eat  not  < 
spinach — it  is  dressed  with  most  yHIai]         ratter  1' 

"  The  etiqnette  of  the  royal  taUe,  of 
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explosion  of  the  roar  of  langhter  with  which  the  speeek  wonld 
have  been  greeted  had  it  not  been  for  the  mightj  presence  ; 
and  even  as  it  wan,  an  irrepressible  titter  ran  round  the  room. 
The  king,  howercr,  did  not  laugh  ;  the  snbject  was  of  too 
mach  importance  to  be  trifled  with  ;  he  looked  first  at  the  Doe 
dc  Duros  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  then  raised  the  dish  to 
his  nose,  pushed  it  from  him  with  a  sigh,  and  ezclaimiiig^ '  It 
is,  however,  true  I'  sank  back  in  his  chair  to  brood  upon  hii 
disappointment. 

**  After  this  event,  the  silence  certain! j  still  continued,  but 
not  the  embarrassment,  for  during  the  rest  of  the  entertain- 
ment, we  were  all  convulsed  with  suppressed  laughter,  and 
although  of  course  good  breeding  and  the  rules  of  etiquette 
prevented  its  explosion,  the  conviction  that  we  mutually  under^ 
stood  the  joke  made  us  feel  its  relish  the  more  keenly.  The 
dinner  concluded  while  this  ludicrous  impression  lasted,  and  we 
retired  to  the  drawing-room,  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
restraint  which  sitting  thus  face  to  face  with  royalty  always 
occasions. 

"After  a  moment's  consultation  among  onrsdves,  we 
decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed  at  onoe  to 
business,  as  many  of  us  wished  to  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  forward  the  measures  concerning  the  pablie 
entrance  of  his  majesty  into  the  capital.  I  was  spokesmaa 
upon  the  occasion,  and  ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  at 
once  opening  the  discussion  at  which  we  were  all  come  pre- 
pared to  be  amicable  wranglers.  To  our  great  surprise,  hia 
only  answer  was,  *Let  us  digest  first ;  we  will  speak  of  busioeas 
another  time.' 

"  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  these  wordfl. 
The  action  which  accompanied  them  was  even  more  ezpreoaiTe  of 


n  the  pannit  which  he  recomni coded,  fo 
wuk  calmlj  doira  ftmoog  the  cuabiona  i>!  the  sofa,  nn 
another  moment,  before  oar  utoDiahment  had  subsided, 
loBt  ID  the  sweetest  end  most  quiet  dumber  I  ever  witnc: 
It  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  amneemeul  to  tas  all.  a 
moved  noiseleaslj  about  the  room,  and  apoke  to  each  othe 
signs  or  in  low  whispers,  in  order  to  aToid  intcrrnpting 
important  slambera  of  the  sovereign,  to  behold  from  the 
dowa  of  the  palace,  the  e^;er  expectation  of  the  crowd  a« 
bled  in  the  coort  below,  whose  Mixions  eonutf^oBiices,  lig 
np  bj  the  glare  of  the  illamiuations  which  decorated  the  I 
of  the  boUding,  gave  token  of  the  intense  interest  with  n 
they  were  r^^arding  the  moving  ahadowB  of  those  witlnn. 

"  No  donbt,  thef  deemed  that  the  prooeediug=i  there  ta 
place,  were  big  with  the  fate  of  the  empire — tbe  destiti 
thooeands  of  their  fellow-conatrjmen.  Each  time  that 
form  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions  happened  to  pas3  fa< 
the  windows,  it  waa  immediately  taken  for  tliat  of  the  b 
aud  was  greeted  with  loud  shonting  and  applause,  which, 
ever,  failed  to  reach  the  ear  of  him  fbr  wbotu  it  was  iotei: 
and  who  still  slnmbered  on,  all  nncon«3ons,  cither  of  the  d 
pointment  of  those  within,  or  the  expectation  of  those  witi 

"  "niia  apparently  innpid  and  erentleaa  di  nncr,  was  to  me 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  intarestiiig  I  ever  reinemlwr, 
it  baa  remained  a  toimtnir,  when  othen,  more  remarkabl 
tbe  wit  and  afMrit  of  the  goeats,  or  the  gMtcrosity  of  the  e\ 
tuner,  hare  loi^  ^o  been  fta^otten.  It  placed  me  at 
an  amramt  aa  to  tbe  newi  and  habita  of  our  '  resturi^d  i 
reign.'  In  no  one  of  the  antimpatiow  formed  from  this  i 
TOW,  waa  I  deceired.  Belfiah,  InaennUa^  laxuriaus,  ung: 
fal,  did  I  nw  Ind  Un,    Tkb  dinar  u  Compiogne  wai 
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The  year  before,  Talleyrand  was  sastained  by  Alexander. 
Now  that  monarch  was  openly  hostile  to  him,  because  the  lat* 
ter  had  soccoedcd  in  thwarting  his  ambitions  designs  at  Yienna. 

Three  days  after  sending  the  note  just  quoted,  24tb  of  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  Talleyrand  resigned  office  ;  two  months  before 
the  final  signature  of  a  treaty  which  cost  France  eighty  million 
sterling,  and  deprived  her  of  more  territory  than  she  had  gained 
in  1814.  Talleyrand  would  not  sign  such  a  treaty.  He  was 
driven  from  power  by  the  intemperate  excesses  of  the 
party  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  invft- 
ding  powers. 

In  the  last  interview  of  Talleyrand  and  his  colleagues  with 
the  king,  when  they  tendered  their  resignations,  Louis  remarked 
— "  You  see  how  I  am  constrained  by  circumstances.  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal.  You  are  all  free  from  blame,  and  nothing 
prevents  you  from  remaining  unmolested  in  Paris."  The 
indignation  of  Talleyrand  was  excited  to  an  unusual  pitch  by 
the  last  expression,  coming  from  one  who  had  been  raised  by 
his  personal  zeal  and  abilities  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  globe.  He  replied  with  a  warmth 
which  seldom  marked  his  words  or  gestures — "  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  render  your  majesty  such  services  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  know  not  what  should  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  Paris.  I  will  remain  here,  and  shall 
be  only  too  happy  if  your  majesty's  advisers  may  not  follow  a 
course  which  may  compromise  your  dynasty,  and  peril  the 
country."  The  king  affected  not  to  attend  to  these  words,  and 
uttering  some  common-places  of  royal  courtesy,  brought  the 
audience  to  a  close.  On  leaving  the  king,  Talleyrand,  highly 
excited,  observed  to  his  colleagues — "  We  have  been  tricked. 
The  intrigne  has  long  been  planned." 
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The  retirement  of  Tdleyrand  wu  a  source  of  great  refl 
Loais  XVIII,,  who,  notwithBtaDdihg  all  he  owed  t 
diplomatist,  oever  conld  conqaer  Iue  atitipathjr  towardl 
The  coDtional  preseoce  and  predominant  influence  c 
BtaodtDg  SO  snperior,  was  more  than  Lonis  could  endurel 
complained  to  bis  more  intimate  friends,  of  the  swa;r  I 
TaUe;raDd  ezerdsed,  rendered  on]<r  more  intolerable  I 
perfect  conrtesf  of  manner  and  respectfal  deference  witl 
it  was  accompanied.    The  king  complained  tiiat  the  i 
had  a  way  of  tendering  advice  wliich  gare  it  the  el 
command.     He  would  place  a  report  or  an  ordinancp  c 
table  before  Lonis,  and  woold  mere);  say  to  him— 
yonr   majesty   that  this  ii  quite   in  dispensable."     Tbe| 
signed,  but  champed  the  bit. 

Od  faia  retiremeat,  beside  receiTimg  an  antogrnph  letll 
thanks  from  the  king  for  his  service!),  he  was  appointed  T 
highest  coart  dignity  not  concected  with  the  political  admiJ 
tion — that  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  an  office  which  he 
held  under  the  empire.    The  salary  of  this  splendid  eitl 
was  a  handred  thoiuaDd  frano.    This  act  of  jnstice  n 
npon  Loais  XTIII.,  by  the  Duke  of  Richelien,  wlio  f 
TalleyraDd  aa  Premier,     The  king  was  strongly  aye 
The  minister,  howorer,  pl^ly  toreseeiug   the    distrusB 
indignatioD  which  wo  rignal  an  act  of  royal  ingratitude  I 
excite  at  boma  and  abroad,  declared   to  his  majegtyl 
Talleyrand  oonld  not  be  diimlMed  like  an;  other  i 
coflsideriDg  the  raat  aerrlceB  ha  had  rendered  to  the  ho| 
Bonrbon  In  1814,  and  tlut  no  leM  a  reward  was  i 
Tie  Duke  of  Wellii^ton,  alio,  wdtig  with  nnmixed  n-grl 
i^jutica  and  ingratitude  oont«inplated  toward  one  who 
the  •oom  <rf  aodi  gnat  benefiti.  Interfered  for  the  same  p  J 
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TalleTrand  reposed  in  the  splendor  of  his  sinecure,  uid 
enjoyed,  in  his  maji^nificent  hotel  in  the  Rue  St  Florentin,  all 
the  social  pleasures  and  high  consideration  with  which  his 
great  reputation,  historic  recollections,  brilliant  wit,  and  ample 
wealth,  surrounded  him.  His  office  was  the  highest  dignity  of 
the  court.  Being  asked  one  day  in  what  his  fanctions  consisted, 
he  replied,  smiling — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  privileged  to  pnt  on  the  panels  of 
my  coach  a  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  two  gilt  keys  crossed, 
just  like  his  holiness  the  Pope.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  I  who 
have  the  honor  of  handing  his  shirt  to  his  majesty.  This  is  an 
honor  which  I  only  yield  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or 
legitimate  sovereigns.  At  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  I 
draw  the  boots  on  his  majesty,  and  put  on  his  tunic.  Thus, 
you  see,  I  limit  myself  to  the  royal  toilet.  But  all  this  is 
confined  to  the  coronation,  and  we  shall  not  have  one  under 
this  reign." 

Although  Talleyrand  thus  spoke  with  a  tone  of  levity  of  his 
functions,  he  nevertheless  adhered  with  singular  tenacity  to 
their  most  minute  observance  ;  none  of  his  prerogatives  were 
permitted  to  become  dormant.  He  never  was  absent  from  the 
royal  table,  where  he  assumed  his  seat  of  honor  behind  the 
king's  chair.  On  these  occasions  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Louis 
to  inflict  on  such  of  his  household  as  did  not  enjoy  his  personal 
favor,  an  incessant  series  of  petty  annoyances,  by  word  and 
look.  All  this  Talleyrand  bore  with  the  imperturbable  serenity 
of  manner  which  characterized  him.  He  never  forgot  his 
position,  or  compromised  his  dignity.  He  loved  to  appear  on 
all  public  occasions  in  the  discharge  of  the  ceremonials  of  his 
office,  as  if  to  throw  into  oblivion  his  real  disfavor  in  the  palace; 
and  it  was  no  small  delight  to  him  to  count  among  the  persons 
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sabordinate  to  him,  the  Dake  de  Kicheliea,  one  of  t1 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  who  succeeded  him  as  Pre8i( 
the  Council  of  Ministers. 

When  Talleyrand  would  return  to  his  hotel,  from  thes 
observances,  he  never  failed  to  mdemnify  himself  for  tl 
control  he  was  compelled  to  exert.  There  he  was  the 
round  which  assembled  the  most  distinguished  members 
constitutional  opposition.  He  did  not  scruple  to  mi 
government  of  the  Restoration,  of  which  he  was  the  f 
and  creator,  the  victim  of  his  most  bitter  ban-mots. 

Talleyrand's  opinion  of  the  king  is  given  in  an  inte 
and  forcible  manner  in  the  following  extract  from  Col 

**  Louis  XYIII.  was  the  veriest  liar  that  ever  tr 
earth,''  said  the  prince.  *'  His  love  o(  falsehood  was  sc 
that  those  admitted  to  his  intimacy  had  grown  to  dr< 
expression  from  his  lips  of  any  kindness,  feeling  sure 
grace  was  nigh.  He  was  the  greatest  hater  I  ever  me1 
cold  and  calculating  in  his  vengeance,  and  meanly  taui 
its  gratification.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  disappo 
when  I  first  beheld  him  in  1814,  after  the  events  wh 
changed  him  from  a  miserable  exile  into  the  sovereign 
greatest  European  country.  He  received  me  in  the  pi 
Compicgne.  I  could  judge  the  character  of  the  man 
manner  of  his  greeting.  He  was  in  the  great  gallery 
chateau,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  many  of  the 
diplomates,  who  were  all  eager  and  forward  in  their  co 
lations — all  full  of  hope  and  bright  anticipations  of  the 
I  may,  without  being  suspected  of  vanity,  declare  that 
mur  of  welcome  ran  through  the  assembly  when  my  ns 
announced,  and  the  king  advancfld  a  few  steps  to  i 
with  a  warm  and  friendly  welcome.    He  pressed  my 
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greut  kindness,  and  drawing  forward  a  chair  which  stood 
beside  him,  exclaimed,  *  Prince  de  Benevento,  be  seated — and 
believe  me,  I  do  not  forget  that  had  it  not  been  for  your 
assistance  in  the  late  events,  they  might  have  turned  in  a 
different  chance,  and  you  might  have  said  to  me,  **  Goant  de 
Lille,  be  seated."  * 

**  The  phrase  appeared  to  me  so  artificial,  so  stiff  and  embar- 
rassed, that  I  involuntarily  looked  his  majesty  full  in  the  face 
for  an  explanation.  By  that  single  glance  I  coald  tell  that  I 
was  not  destined  to  remain  a  minister  of  Loais,  and  my  antici- 
pations proved  true,  although  he  knew  well  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  exertions,  he  would  not  have  regained  his  throne 
until  much  later — perhaps,  indeed,  never. 

"  The  dinner  which  succeeded  the  grand  reception  I  shall 
never  forget.  Every  one  had  expected  that  the  conversa- 
tion would  be  most  interesting ;  that  the  most  important 
topic  of  the  day  would  have  been  duly  discussed  and  coal- 
men ted  upon.  Each  guest  had  come  prepared  with  his  own 
peculiar  suggestion  concerning  the  most  effective  entry  into 
Paris.  Each  one  had  his  bon-mot  for  approval — some  appro- 
priate phrase  to  be  printed  in  the  journals.  I  myself  am 
forced  to  plead  guilty  to  the  like  ambition,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  preference  over  many  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  far 
better  and  more  piquant  than  my  ^Franpais  de  plus*  (*one 
Frenchman  more,^)  although  its  subsequent  popularity  justified, 
in  some  measure,  its  adoption.  Whatever  might  have  been 
our  anticipations,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  monarch  had 
learned  one  great  accomplishment  during  his  exile,  and  he  ate 
in  silence  of  every  dish  which  was  presented  to  him.  The  court, 
principally  composed  of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
rapid  and  noisy  dinners  of  the  Emperor,  soon  began  to  grow 
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loDg,  the  mere  spectators  of  his  eDJoymeDt. 

"  \ot  one  nngle  word  liad  iMen  apoken  dnriug  the  win 
the  first  coarse.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  < 
ordinaiy  effect  of  that  silence,  nndistnrbed,  save  hj  tbe 
rattle  of  tbe  kaives  and  forks,  aod  the  hentatiiig  steps  i 
serrants.  We  gased  ut  each  other  with  embur&ssment. 
one  dared  to  speak  even  to  his  neighbor  aan  in  a  win 
when,  joBt  abont  the  middle  of  the  second  course,  an 
occurred  which  served  to  aronse  ns  from  the  stnpoi-  into 
we  had  fallen.  The  kii^  was  abont  to  help  himself  fro 
dish  of  spinach  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  tlie  sei 
when  the  iDtention  was  saddenlj  arrated  b;  a  loud  esc 
tion  from  the  Doc  de  Doras,  who,  lising  from  bis  cliaii 
leaning  forward  with  an  earnest  and  striokei)  looii,  cxcla 
'For  the  love  of  Heaven,  joor  majesty,  toueli  not 
spinach  I'  The  Hog  let  fall  the  spoon  which  was  alreadj 
way  toward  his  plate,  and  rused  his  ejea  in  ularm~h 
pale  as  death.  There  were  few,  indeed,  at  the  table  wli 
not  change  conntenance  at  this  unexpected  exclamatioti. 
piciona  of  foal  treason— of  premeditated  crime,  immed 
filled  every  eye,  and  we  looked  i^hast  toward  the  duke  1 
explanation.  Even  I  myself,  althol^;h  prepared  by  espe: 
for  every  ex^geratlon  of  coart  flattery,  could  not  resi; 
dread  of  some  terrible  diacloanre. 

" '  Why  not  V  faltered  oat  tbe  ktn^,  hii  nasal  twanp 
dered  even  more  tremnlODS  than  unal  by  the  terror 
vliich  he  labored. 

" '  Oh,  sire,  I  warn  yon — ^ba  adrlaed  by  me ;  eat  not  o 
qiioach — it  is  drenad  wltb  most  Tfllainosa  batter  I' 

"  Hh  etiqaatta  of  the  royil  teblo^  of  ocnrH,  prevontc 
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explosion  of  the  roar  of  laughter  with  which  the  speech  wonid 
have  l>cen  greeted  had  it  not  been  for  the  mighty  presence  ; 
and  even  as  it  was,  an  irrepressible  titter  ran  roand  the  room. 
The  king,  however,  did  not  laugh  ;  the  subject  was  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  trifled  with  ;  he  looked  first  at  the  Dae 
dc  Duras  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  then  raised  the  dish  to 
his  nose,  pushed  it  from  him  with  a  sigh,  and  exclaiming,  ^  It 
is,  lioweyer,  true  !'  sank  back  in  his  chair  to  brood  opon  his 
disappointment. 

'*  After  this  eyent,  the  silence  certainly  still  continued,  but 
not  the  embarrassment,  for  during  the  rest  of  the  entertain- 
ment, we  were  all  conyulsed  with  suppressed  laughter,  and 
although  of  course  good  breeding  and  the  rules  of  etiquette 
prevented  its  explosion,  the  conviction  that  we  mutually  under^ 
stood  the  joke  made  us  feel  its  relish  the  more  keenly.  The 
dinner  concluded  while  this  ludicrous  impression  lasted,  and  wo 
retired  to  the  drawing-room,  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
restraint  which  sitting  thus  face  to  face  with  royalty  always 
occasions. 

*' After  a  moment's  consnltation  among  ourselves,  we 
decided  that  it  wonld  be  advisable  to  proceed  at  once  to 
bnsiness,  as  many  of  us  wished  to  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  forward  the  measures  concerning  the  pablie 
entrance  of  his  majesty  into  the  capital.  I  was  spokesmaa 
upon  the  occasion,  and  ventnred  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  at 
once  opening  the  discussion  at  which  we  were  all  come  pre- 
pared to  be  amicable  wranglers.  To  onr  great  surprise,  his 
only  answer  was,  ^Lei  us  digest  first ;  we  will  speak  of  business 
another  time.' 

''  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  these  words. 
The  action  which  accompanied  them  was  even  more  expressiTe  of 
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his  earnestness  in  the  parsnit  which  be  recommended,  f 
'  sank  calmlj  down  among  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  a 
[  another  moment,  before  oar  astonishment  had  subsided, 
lost  in  the  sweetest  and  most  quiet  slumber  I  ever  witm 
It  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  amusement  to  us  all, 
moved  noiselessly  about  the  room,  and  spoke  to  each  oth 
signs  or  in  low  whispers,  in  order  to  avoid  interruptin| 
important  slumbers  of  the  sovereign,  to  behold  from  th( 
dows  of  the  palace,  the  eager  expectation  of  the  crowd  a 
bled  in  the  court  below,  whose  anxious  countenances,  li; 
up  by  the  glare  of  the  illuminations  which  decorated  the 
of  the  building,  gave  token  of  the  intense  interest  with 
they  were  regarding  the  moving  shadows  of  those  within. 

**  No  doubt,  they  deemed  that  the  proceedings  there 
place,  were  big  with  the  fate  of  the  empire — the  desti 
thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen.     Each  time  thai 
form  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions  happened  to  pa 
the  windows,  it  was  immediately  taken  for  that  of  the 
and  was  greeted  with  loud  shouting  and  applause,  which, 
ever,  failed  to  reach  the  ear  of  him  for  whom  it  was  inte 
and  who  still  slumbered  on,  all  unconscious,  either  of  the 
pointment  of  those  within,  or  the  expectation  of  those  wi 
"  This  apparently  insipid  and  eventless  dinner,  was  to  i 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  I  ever  rememl 
it  has  remained  a  sauvenirf  when  others,  more  remarkab 
the  wit  and  spirit  of  the  guests,  or  the  generosity  of  the  < 
tainer,  have  long  ago  been  forgotten.     It  placed  me  at 
au  courofU  as  to  the  views  and  habits  of  oar  *  restored 
reign.'    In  no  one  of  the  anticipations  formed  from  this 
view,  was  I  deceived.     Selfish,  insensible,  luxurious,  nn{ 
fill,  did  I  ever  find  him.    This  dinner  at  Oompi^gne  wi 
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very  picture  of  his  whole  reign,  and  he  fally  jastified  the  words 
of  my  honest  friend  Dunoyer — '  Among  the  millions  of  haman 
lives  confided  to  his  charge,  there  is  but  one  of  value  in  hia 
eyes  ;  and  that  one  the  most  valueless  of  all  to  the  whole  worid 
beside.' " 

After  his  final  retirement  from  the  office  for  foreign  aifaira, 
Tailcyrand^s  public  connection  with  the  political  concerns  of 
France,  was  maintained  only  by  the  part  he  took  as  a  member 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  His  power  lay  not 
in  debate  in  a  large  assembly,  and  he  seldom  spoke.  On 
two  occasions,  however,  his  voice  was  heard,  giving  expression 
to  counsels  of  moderation  and  wisdom.  He  delivered  a  speech 
against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  another  against  war 
with  Spain.  The  first  speech  was  delivered  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1821.     Parts  of  it  are  deserving  of  quotation. 

**  Representative  government  cannot  exist  without  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  is  one  of  its  essential  instruments  ;  indeed, 
its  principal  instrument.  Every  government  has  its  own 
machinery;  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  institu- 
tions which  are  salutary  to  one  government,  may  be  injnriona 
to  another. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  necessity  of  the  age.  A  gov- 
ernment endangers  its  stability  when  it  obstinately  refuses  to 
grant  that  which  the  age  proclaims  to  be  necessary.'' 

*^  The  human  mind  is  never  completely  stationary.  The  dis- 
covery of  yesterday  is  but  the  medium  for  arriving  at  a  new 
discovery  to-morrow.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  human 
intelligence  would  seem  to  advance  by  crises ;  there  are 
periods  when  that  intelligence  is  urged  forward  by  the  desire 
of  creating  and  producing  ;  and  there  are  times  when,  satisfied 
with  its  acquisitions,  it  appears  to  repose  within  itself,  and  to 
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be  occupied  in  arranging  and  setting  in  order  the  riches  i 
sesses,  rather  than  in  earning  new  wealth." 

''On  looking  back  at  the  disasters  which  befell  France  d 
the  Revolntion,  we  should  guard  against  being  wholly  i 
to  those  master  spirits,  whose  writings  gave  the  first  im 
to  that  great  event.    We  must  not  forget  that,  if  those  w 
did   not   always   steer   clear  of  error,  yet  we  owe  to 
the  revelation  of  many  great  truths.     We  must  bear  in 
that  those  men  are  in  n»  way  responsible  for  the  inconsic 
precipitancy  with  which  France,  almost  as  one  man,  ri 
into  the  career  which  they  had  merely  traced  oat  in  pe 
tive.     Yiews  which  had  been  only  theoretically  developed, 
suddenly  carried  into  practical  effect ;  and  the  result  has  s 
the  awful  consequences  which  ensue,  when  man,  prompts 
insane  self-confidence,  ventures  to  go  beyond  the  necessiti 
the  age — the  gulf  of  misfortune  then  yawns  before  him. 
in  merely  working  such  changes  as  are  dictated  by  the  i 
of  the  age,  we  are  certain  not  to  diverge  very  far  fron 
right  course." 

"  Society,  in  its  progressive  advance,  is  destined  to  feel 
necessities.     I  readily  admit  that  governments  ought  not  i 
to  acknowledge  them  or  to  convert  them  into  laws.     But 
these  necessities  have  once  been  acknowledged,  to  take 
what  has  been  granted,  or  (which  amounts  to  the  same  tl 
to  withhold  that  which  has  been  granted,  or  to  sospe 
unceasingly,  is  a  dangerous  course,  of  which  I  earnestly 
those  who  have  put  it  in  practice  may  not  have  reas« 
repent.     A  government  should  never  compromise  its  own 
faith.     In  the  present  age,  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  on  dee 
for  any  lengthened  period  of  time.    There  is  a  power  i 
wisdom  is  superior  to  that  of  Yoltaire,  whose  in' 
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greater  than  that  of  Bonaparte — a  power,  in  ihort,  saperior  to 
the  directors  or  to  any  of  the  minUters,  past,  present,  or  to 
come — tliat  power  is  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  To  engage, 
or  at  least  to  persist,  in  a  conflict  on  any  question  on  which  the 
majority  of  the  world  conceive  their  interests  to  be  at  stake,  is 
an  error,  and  all  political  errors  are  dangerons. 

"  When  the  freedom  of  the  press  exists,  when  people  kno^ 
that  their  interests  will  be  defended,  they  trust  that  time  will 
render  them  justice,  howeycr  tardily  that  justice  may  come. 
They  rely  on  hope,  and  with  reason,  for  even  hope  cannot  be 
long  deceived.  Bat  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted, 
when  no  complaint  is  permitted  to  be  heard,  discontent  forces 
a  government  either  into  too  much  weakness  or  too  much 
severity." 

The  high  royalist  party,  having  obtained  the  dedded 
ascendency  in  the  conncils  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  in  the  two 
Chambers,  nrged  on  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  suppression 
of  liberal  principles  in  that  kingdom,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  despots  against  the 
people.  On  the  4th  of  Febrnary,  1823,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty  in  reply  to  the  speech  firom 
the  throne  ;  in  which  address  the  majority  of  the  Peers 
approved  of  the  armament  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Spam. 
In  the  debate,  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  this  addressi 
and  which  was  the  most  animated  that  had  taken  place  on  any 
subject  since  the  Restoration,  Talleyrand  expressed  his  opinioii 
in  the  following  terms  : 

''  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since,  commanded  by  him  who  then 
ruled  the  world,  to  deliver  my  opinion  on  a  conflict  in  which  he 
was  about  to  engage  with  the  Spanish  people,  I  had  the 
misfortune   to  displease   him   by   unveiling   the   future,   and 
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pointing  out  the  multitnde  of  dangers  that  would  arise 
of  an  aggression  equally  rash  and  unjust.  Disgrace  waj 
reward  of  my  sincerity.  After  so  long  an  interval,  I 
myself,  by  a  singular  destiny,  under  the  necessity  of  rene 
tlie  same  efforts  and  the  same  counsels  I  The  speech  froi 
throne  has  almost  banished  the  last  hope  of  the  friends  of  p 
It  is  menacing  to  Spain  ;  and  I  must  say,  it  seems  t« 
alarming  to  France.  However,  war  is  not  yet  declared.  1 
of  France!  a  moment,  a  single  moment  still  remains  to  ei 
you  to  preserve  the  king,  to  preserve  your  country  fron 
chances  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  Hasten  to  fulfi 
most  sacred  of  duties  ;  to  undeceive  the  king,  who  is  n 
with  respect  to  the  wishes  of  France,  the  wants  of  his  pe 
and  his  own  interests,  no  less  than  with  regard  to  the  sta 
Spain,  which  is  represented  to  him  as  being  weakem 
internal  dissension.  The  wishes  of  the  French  people- 
almost  superfluous  to  make  the  assertion — the  wishes  o 
French  people  are  decidedly  for  peace.  Satiated  with  mil 
glory,  they  hoped,  under  the  government  of  their  kin] 
repair  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  the  miseries  of  a  thirty  years 
All  the  parts  of  this  vast  empire,  which  presents  so  many  i 
interests,  are  unanimous  on  this  question.  Lille  coincides 
Strasbourg,  Lyons  with  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles 
Grenoble.  The  most  insolent  party  spirit  cannot  dii 
this  fact.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  In  this 
have  not  the  ship-owners  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  fhe 
interest  as  the  manufacturer  of  Lyons  or  Rouen  ?  Is  n< 
one  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  the  treasures  which  h< 
embarked  on  the  sea,  and  is  not  the  other,  by  being  sad 
deprived  of  his  most  important  ontlets,  exposed  to  the  rii 
being  compelled   to  shnt  op  those  ward 
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constitated  his  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  onr  coantry  7  Need 
I  mention  that  portion  of  the  population  who  live  only  by  their 
daily  labor,  and  who,  through  the  redaction  in  the  price  of 
that  labor,  now  earn  only  a  part  of  the  wages  necessary  to 
support  their  families,  and  who  from  day  to  day  may  ran  the 
risk  of  being  depriyed  of  this  last  resource  ?  Can  yon  8a{qM)Be9 
gentlemen,  that  the  most  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  caa 
escape  the  disasters  that  assail  industry  and  trade?  In  the 
present  state  of  society  all  branches  of  prosperity  are  linked 
together.  The  losses  of  the  merchant  will  in  their  torn  fall 
upon  the  cultivator,  and  the  agricultural  class  of  the  people 
will  be  drained  of  the  money  that  will  be  lost  on  the  desolated 
plains  of  Spain.  Why  do  not  the  powers  of  the  world  coant 
at  this  terrible  moment  what  are  the  suffrages  ?  On  ono  side 
there  is  a  whole  people,  and  on  the  other — what  shall  I  say  f 
some  individual  interests  which  endeavor  to  turn  to  their 
advantage  exclusively,  a  restoration  which  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  society  at  large.  I  have  the  courage  to  speak 
the  whole  truth.  The  same  chivalric  sentiments  in  It 89  led 
aside  generous  hearts,  and  seduced  imaginations,  but  they 
could  not  preserve  the  monarchy  ;  they  may  destroy  it  in 
1823,  and  legitimate  monarchy  is  the  want  of  France.  The 
war  is  not,  as  some  persons  are  pleased  to  say,  a  question 
relative  to  dynasty  ;  it  is  altogether  a  party  question.  The 
interests  of  royalty  are  not  concerned,  but  only  those  of  a 
party,  true  to  its  ancient  hatreds  and  its  ancient  pretensions, 
and  which  it  is  less  ambitions  to  preserve,  than  to  reconquer. 
It  is  wished  to  obtain  revenge  on  the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees. 

''What  substantial  motives  could  induce  France,  now  so 
happy,  so  tranquil,  and  so  prosperous,  to  risk  the  chances  of  a 
war  with  Spain  ?    What  has  France  to  complain  of  ?    All  her 
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corapIai::':i  are  r^tiiujeii  :a  "liiis — "he   Spanisri  Cbarrer  is 
of  iiLocrrei.'ions.     I  rliink,  n'^seif,  :iiac  it  is  :uil  oi   irni 
fecdooi  :    ba^  aow^  loiur  iii  ic  iince  ae!^h.bonxig^  mciuns  j 
believed  uiiemselvea  aiiciiorzed  :o  ^sxsnz  of  aa   indepeaii 
people  the  reformauion  ot  iis  poiiccai  la^s  ?     Wltii  suei 
theonr.  what  wooid  be^icme   }f  'liie  indeneadence  or*  niidc 
What  sfnOTiar  refonner?.  w'aas  imntrJ  Lj^iarxnses,  a  hand 
thoasaad  soldiers,  sneetiilT  ^o  be  foiioweii  bv  <u  uluit  ai' 
voald  make  I     Wj.o  is  L3  'oa^  L*  is  Trjshed  :o  impose  upon 
this  political  D»^a  QoLio 5:iim  ?     I>je«  aaj  pereoa  tfatter  hin 
that  the  secret  of  thia  :iew  crusade  is  a  mj-jterT  to  the  peoj 
Xo  :  Spain  with  its  acqnireii  liberrj.  Spain  with  oat  priTiI^ 
orders,  is  an  intolerable  spectacle  for  pride  to  witness 
cannot  be  endared  ;  acd  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  S] 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  in  France — to  e 
counter-reTolntion.     I  know  well  that  the  inrisible  director: 
this  great  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  nations,  are 
mad  enough  to  hope  for  any  success  from  the  efforts  of  t 
partisans  alcne.     Upon  what,  then,  finally  do  they  rest 
hopes  ?    They  do  not   know  ;   they  would  have  trtnubU* 
they  had  taken  it  into  consideration.     The  support  upon  w 
they  rely  is  foreign  support.     Jjct  it  not  bo  iiua^inud  that 
is  a  chimerical  statement  ;  thu  parriridal  vtlnU  hiiH  btum 
recently  expressed  in  those  periodical  Journuiri  which  uru 
bare  reflectors  of  the  impure  piiNHioiiN  which  ugllutu  thti  fiic 
our  country.      But  at  what  pricn  will   llm  fornliriiiirri,   i 
whom  the  party  alhirlird  to  ani  ruducud  to  tliu  iiurrMJI. 
relying,  sell  tm  ihf.'tr  fuitil  «'o  o|ffrnMim7     Who  will  |my 
armies?     Who  will  iifi|f|f/rr(.  Ihi-m  (     i-tn^nUtlf  U  Mrlll  m 
unfortunate;  Hpfiln  ;  if.  Uim  un  U'neutt.n  :  U  ki:nii't:\f  r.uu  ftt 
itA  own  ftuUi<Uri/'ii  ;   It   U  t'nh  *m\f  hi  utmt^iiti      l*fm 
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prevents  me  from  developing  to  a  greater  extent  all  tbe 
dangers  of  a  war  with  Spain  ;  yonr  knowledge  and  joar 
reflection  will  suggest  them  to  yon.  Bat  I  have  said  enongh 
to  justify  the  necessity  of  my  presence  in  the  tribune. 

''It  becomes  me,  who  am  old,  who  respect  France,  who  am 
devoted  to  the  king  and  all  his  family,  who  have  taken  bo  g^reat 
a  part  in  the  events  of  the  double  restoration,  who  by  my 
efforts,  and  I  venture  to  say,  successful  efforts,  have  established 
my  glory  and  my  responsibility  npon  the  renewed  alliance 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon — to  prevent,  as  much 
as  it  is  in  my  power,  the  work  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  from 
being  compromised  by  foolish  and  rash  passions.  The  king  is 
deceived  !  It  is  our  duty  to  undeceive  him.  He  is  told  that 
his  people  desire  war,  when  they  wish  for  peace.  He  is  told 
that  the  honor  of  his  crown  would  be  compromised,  if  he  did 
not  revenge  the  insults  which  have  been  offered  to  Ferdinand 
VII.  His  ancestor  Louis  XIV.  did  not  revenge  insults  much 
more  heinous  ;  and  on  a  point  of  dignity,  Louis  XIV.  is  not  a 
model  to  be  despised.  The  happiness  of  France — ^that  is  the 
glory  of  Louis  XVIII.  ;  and  he  is  worthy  of  enjoying  such 
glory.  It  is  said  that  Spain  being  a  prey  to  anarchy,  is 
dangerous  to  France.  Facts  are  before  us  to  answer  this.  Is 
it  true  that  anarchical  doctrines  have  made  alarming  progress 
in  France  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  power  made  its  greatest 
acquisitions  among  us  since  the  revolution  of  Spain  ?  Do  not 
fear  to  make  the  truth  known  to  the  king.  He  will  never 
reject  it.  *  *  I  shall  say  only  one  word  more,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  asking,  if  there  be  nowhere  entertained  any 
doubts  as  to  the  secret  wish  of  Ferdinand  VII.  ?  I  do  not 
presume  to  give  a  personal  opinion  on  this  subject ;  I  desire  it 
from  the  past,  which  is  but  too  well  known.    The  king  of 
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Spain  was,  doubtless,  never  more  completely  depriyed  of 
til  an  during  the  seven  years  of  his  captivity  at  Valen9J 
I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  some  of  my  noble  coll 
whether  at  that  painful  period  they  did  not  find  that  i 
their   brilliant   names   nor   their   affecting   attachment, 
capable  of  inspiring  that  sovereign  with  safficient  confide 
make  him  regard  the  attempt,  which  they  wished  to  mi 
his  deliverance,  as  any  other  than  an  act  of  temerity,  of 
he  would  become  the  victim  ;  and  my  personal  relati< 
King  Ferdinand   authorize   me   to  believe,  that   his  : 
proceeded  only  from  a  noble  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
subjects,  to  whose  courage  and  love  he  wished  to  be  im 
for  his  deliverance." 


CHAPTER  XVITI. 

lUrolatlon  of  1880— TallejraBd*!  conaeetion  vlth  it  Boeim  at  hli  hotel  terlaff  ttt 
"  three  dajri  of  July"— The  king  flie»— Tallejrand*!  meMace  to  Lonli  PhUlppo  Till 
ftdrice  u  to  accepting  the  crown— Louis  Philippe  prodaimoi  Xli^— VUkynuiA 
ftppolnted  unbanador  to  London  ■  ■  A  nccdoto—Wegotlathwifc 

The  revolation  of  Jalj,  1830,  and  its  conseqaenoeSy  Mxm 
recalled  Talleyrand  from  his  retirement,  and  brought  him  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  on  the  stage  of  European  politics. 
With  his  nsaal  sagacity,  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bonrbons.  When  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  catastrophe  were  deyeloping  themselyes,  the  agita- 
tion on  the  Bourse  was  extreme,  and  speculations  assumed  rast 
proportions.  A  coup  d'etat  had  long  been  expected,  and  finan- 
ciers left  no  effort  untried  to  gain  the  earliest  and  most  cor- 
rect information  of  the  movements  of  the  cabinet.  The  emis- 
saries of  the  great  bankers  besieged  all  the  avenues  of  the 
throne.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July,  Talleyrand  sent  for 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  whose  fortune  was  largely  involved  in 
the  funds,  and  informed  him,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  be 
had  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  apprehensions  entertained  in 
England  ;  to  which  proceeding  he  had  been,  doubtless,  prompted 
by  the  English  embassy,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  British 
cabinet,  he  had  the  confidence.    He  was  not  allowed  to  see  his 
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majesty.     The  familiars  of  the  palace  managed  matters 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  without  the  audienc 
he  sought,  and,  from  what  he  had  observed,  he  had  n 
that  the  crisis  was  imminent.     **  Operate  for  the  fall," 
to  his  friend.     His  friend  did  so,  and  was  successful. 

The  share  actually  taken  by  Talleyrand  in  the  revoli 
July,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difference  of  s< 
among  historians  of  that  event.     It  was  natural  to  sappi 
the  statesman,  who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  ]      b  in  f 
lutions,  from  that  of  1789  to  that  of  1830,  and  wh« 
appear  to  have  been  essential  to  each  successive  gore 
in  some  stage,  mast  have  been  concerned  in  the  produo 
those  causes,  and  the  preparation  of  those  measures, 
overturned  the  throne  of  Charles  X.    The  facts,  as  given 
who  claims  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prin 
to  have  been  with  him  during  the  "  three  days  of  Jul; 
thus  stated.    The  extract  is  from  the  work  of  M.  Colmi 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the  period  to  which 
refer  (1830),  the  opinions  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  moi 
vorable  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.     Like  ever 
man  of  sense  and  foresight  throughout  the  kingdom,  he 
with  dread  the  dissolution  of  the  Martignac  ministry,  ] 
substitution  of  the  Polignac  administration  ;  but  such  p 
inconsistencies  could  not  astonish,  coming  from  a  n 
stamp  of  Charles  X.,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  tii 
inconsistencies,  from  the  famous  protest  of  the  Gouut  d' 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  States-General  in  1789,  to  th 
appointment  of  the  ministry  which  was  to  send  him  foi 
ond   time   to   emigration,  from  which  he  had  returne< 
before,  according  to  Prince  Talleyrand's  own  expr 
previous  to  the  catastrophe,  '  having  learnt  little  and  fo\ 
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greater  than  that  of  Bonaparte — a  power,  in  thort,  saperior  to 
the  directors  or  to  anj  of  the  ministers,  past,  present,  or  to 
come — that  power  is  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  To  engage, 
or  at  least  to  persist,  in  a  conflict  on  any  question  on  which  the 
majority  of  the  world  conceive  their  interests  to  be  at  stake,  is 
an  error,  and  all  })oHtical  errors  are  dangerous. 

"  When  the  freedom  of  the  press  exists,  when  people  know 
that  their  interests  will  be  defended,  they  trust  that  time  will 
render  them  justice,  however  tardily  that  justice  may  come. 
They  rely  on  hope,  and  with  reason,  for  even  hope  cannot  be 
long  deceived.  But  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted, 
when  no  complaint  is  permitted  to  be  heard,  discontent  forces 
a  government  either  into  too  much  weakness  or  too  moch 
severity.'* 

The  high  royalist  party,  having  obtained  the  decided 
ascendency  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  in  the  two 
Chambers,  urged  on  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  suppression 
of  liberal  principles  in  that  kingdom,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  despots  against  the 
people.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1823,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  ;  in  which  address  the  majority  of  the  Peers 
approved  of  the  armament  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Spain. 
In  the  debate,  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  this  address, 
and  which  was  the  most  animated  that  had  taken  place  on  any 
subject  since  the  B/Cstoration,  Talleyrand  expressed  his  opmion 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since,  commanded  by  him  who  then 
ruled  the  world,  to  deliver  my  opinion  on  a  conflict  in  which  he 
was  about  to  engage  with  the  Spanish  people,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  displease   him   by  unveiling   the   future,  and 
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pointing  out  the  multitude  of  dangers  that  would  ari! 
of  an  aggression  equally  rash  and  unjust.     Disgrace  w 
reward  of  my  sincerity.     After  so  long  an  interval, 
myself,  by  a  singular  destiny,  under  the  necessity  of  rei 
the  same  efforts  and  the  same  counsels  I     The  speech  fn 
throne  has  almost  banished  the  last  hope  of  the  friends  of 
It  is  menacing  to  Spain  ;   and  I  must  say,  it  seems 
alarming  to  France.    However,  war  is  not  yet  declared, 
of  France  I  a  moment,  a  single  moment  still  remains  to 
you  to  preserve  the  king,  to  preserve  your  country  frc 
chances  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.     Hasten  to  ful 
most  sacred  of  duties  ;  to  undeceive  the  king,  who  is  m 
with  respect  to  the  wishes  of  France,  the  wants  of  1      | 
and  his  own  interests,  no  less  than  with  regard  to  the  s 
Spain,  which  is  represented  to  him  as  being  weaken 
internal  dissension.     The  wishes  of  the  French  people- 
almost  superfluous  to  make  the  assertion — the  wish 
French  people  are  decidedly  for  peace.     Satiated  with  n 
glory,  they  hoped,  under  the  government  of  their  k 
repair  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  the  miseries  of  a  thirty  yea 
All  the  parts  of  this  vast  empire,  which  presents  so  many 
interests,  are  unanimous  on  this  question.     Lille  coinci( 
Strasbourg,    Lyons    with    Bordeaux,    and    Marseilles 
Grenoble.     The   most  insolent   party  spirit  cannot  ( 
this  fact.    And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?     In  thit 
have  not  the  ship-owners  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  fh* 
interest  as  the  mannfactarer  of  Lyons  or  Rouen  ?    Is  i 
one  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  the  treasures  which 
embarked  on  the  sea,  and  is  not  the  other,  by  being  si 
deprived  of  his  most  important  oatlets,  exposed  to  the  i 
being  compelled  to  shut  op  those  warehouses  wbicl 
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constitated  his  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  oar  coantry  7  Need 
I  mention  that  portion  of  the  population  who  liye  only  by  their 
daily  labor,  and  who,  through  the  redaction  in  the  price  of 
that  labor,  now  earn  only  a  part  of  the  wages  necessary  to 
support  their  families,  and  who  from  day  to  day  may  ran  the 
risk  of  being  deprived  of  this  last  resource  ?  Can  you  saj^Mee, 
gentlemen,  that  the  most  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  can 
escape  the  disasters  that  assail  industry  and  trade?  In  the 
present  state  of  society  all  branches  of  prosperity  are  linked 
together.  The  losses  of  the  merchant  will  in  their  turn  fall 
upon  the  cultivator,  and  the  agricultural  class  of  the  people 
will  be  drained  of  the  money  that  will  be  lost  on  the  desolated 
plains  of  Spain.  Why  do  not  the  powers  of  the  world  count 
nt  this  terrible  moment  what  are  the  suffrages  ?  On  one  side 
there  is  a  whole  people,  and  on  the  other — what  shall  I  say  ? 
some  individual  interests  which  endeavor  to  turn  to  their 
advantage  exclusively,  a  restoration  which  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  society  at  large.  I  have  the  courage  to  speak 
the  whole  truth.  The  same  chivalric  sentiments  in  1789  led 
aside  generous  hearts,  and  seduced  imaginations,  but  they 
could  not  preserve  the  monarchy  ;  they  may  destroy  it  in 
1823,  and  legitimate  monarchy  is  the  want  of  France.  The 
war  is  not,  as  some  persons  are  pleased  to  say,  a  question 
relative  to  dynasty  ;  it  is  altogether  a  party  question.  The 
interests  of  royalty  are  not  concerned,  but  only  those  of  a 
party,  true  to  its  ancient  hatreds  and  its  ancient  pretensions, 
and  which  it  is  less  ambitions  to  preserve,  than  to  reconquer. 
It  is  wished  to  obtain  revenge  on  the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees. 

"What  substantial  motives  could  induce  France,  now  so 
happy,  so  tranquil,  and  so  prosperous,  to  risk  the  chances  of  a 
war  with  Spain  ?    What  has  France  to  complain  of  ?    All  her 
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complaints  are  reduced  to  this — the  Spanish  Charter 
of  imperfections.     I  think,  myself,  that  it  is  fall  of  im{ 
fections  ;    bat  how  long  is  it  since  neighboring  nations  h) 
believed  themselves  authorized  to  exact  of  an  independ 
people  the  reformation  of  its  political  laws?     With  sact 
theory,  what  would  become  of  the  independence  of  natio 
What  singular  reformers,  what  strange  Lycurguses,  a  hand 
thousand  soldiers,  speedily  to  be  followed  by  as  many  m< 
would  make  1     Who  is  it  that  it  is  wished  to  impose  upon 
this  political  Don  Quixotism  ?    Does  any  person  flatter  himi 
that  the  secret  of  this  new  crusade  is  a  mystery  to  the  peop 
No  :  Spain  with  its  acquired  liberty,  Spain  without  privilej 
orders,  is  an  intolerable  spectacle  for  pride  to  witness  ; 
cannot  be  endured  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  S] 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  in  France — to  eflfec 
counter-revolution.     I  know  well  that  the  invisible  directors 
this  great  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  nations,  are 
mad  enough  to  hope  for  any  success  from  the  efforts  of  t 
partisans  alone.     Upon  what,  then,  finally  do  they  rest 
hopes  ?    They  do  not  know  ;   they  would  have  tremblec 
they  had  taken  it  into  consideration.     The  support  upon  w 
they  rely  is  foreign  support.     Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
is  a  chimerical  statement ;  the  parricidal  wish  has  been  ' 
recently  expressed  in  those  periodical  journals  which  are 
b^re  reflectors  of  the  impure  passions  which  agitate  the  fac 
our  country.     But  at  what  price  will  the  foreigners,  i 
whom  the  party  alluded  to  are  reduced  to  the  nece 
relying,  sell  us  their  fatal  co-operation?    Who  will  pay 
armies?    Who  will  support  them?     Certainly  it  will  n( 
unfortunate  Spain  ;  it  has  no  treasures';  it  scarcely  can  fa: 
its  own  sabsistence  ;  it  is  rich  only  in  coorage.    P; 
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prcrents  me  from  dereloping  to  a  gpreater  extent  all  tlie 
dangers  of  a  war  with  Spain  ;  yoar  knowledge  and  year 
reflection  will  suggest  them  to  yon.  Bat  I  hare  said  enoagh 
to  justify  the  necessity  of  my  presence  in  the  tribune. 

''It  becomes  me,  who  am  old,  who  respect  France,  who  am 
devoted  to  the  king  and  all  his  family,  who  have  taken  so  g^reat 
a  part  in  the  events  of  the  doable  restoration,  who  bj  my 
efforts,  and  I  venture  to  say,  successful  efforts,  bare  established 
my  glory  and  my  responsibility  upon  the  renewed  alliance 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon — to  prevent,  as  mnch 
as  it  is  in  my  power,  the  work  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  from 
being  compromised  by  foolish  and  rash  passions.    The  king  is 
deceived  I     It  is  our  duty  to  undeceive  him.     He  is  told  that 
his  people  desire  war,  when  they  wish  for  peace.     He  is  told 
that  the  honor  of  his  crown  would  be  compromised,  if  he  did 
not  revenge  the  insults  which  have  been  offered  to  Ferdinand 
YII.     His  ancestor  Louis  XI Y.  did  not  revenge  insults  much 
more  heinous  ;  and  on  a  point  of  dignity,  Louis  XFV.  is  not  a 
model  to  be  despised.     The  happiness  of  France — that  is  the 
glory  of  Louis  XVIII.  ;   and  he  is  worthy  of  enjoying  such 
glory.      It  is  said  that  Spain  being  a  prey  to  anarchy,  is 
dangerous  to  France.     Facts  are  before  us  to  answer  this.     la 
it  true  that  anarchical  doctrines  have  made  alarming  progress 
in  France  ?     On  the  contrary,  has  not  power  made  its  greatest 
acquisitions  among  us  since  the  revolution  of  Spain  ?    Do  not 
fear  to  make  the  truth  known  to  the  king.     He  will  never 
reject  it.     *     *     I  shall  say  only  one  word  more,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  asking,  if  there  be  nowhere  entertained  any 
doubts  as  to  the  secret  wish  of  Ferdinand  YII.  ?    I  do  not 
presume  to  give  a  personal  opinion  on  this  subject ;  I  desire  it 
from  the  past,  which  is  but  too  well  known.    The  king  of 
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Spain  was,  doubtless,  never  more  completely  deprived  of  1 
than  during  the  seven  years  of  his  captivity  at  Yalen9a3 
I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  some  of  my  noble  collej 
whether  at  that  painful  period  they  did  not  find  that  n< 
their  brilliant  names  nor  their  affecting  attachment, 
capable  of  inspiring  that  sovereign  with  sufficient  confidei 
make  him  regard  the  attempt,  which  they  wished  to  mal 
his  deliverance,  as  any  other  than  an  act  of  temerity,  of 
he  would  become  the  victim  ;  and  my  personal  relations 
King  Ferdinand  authorize  me  to  believe,  that  his  r 
proceeded  only  from  a  noble  confidence  in  the  fidelity  < 
subjects,  to  whose  courage  and  love  he  wished  to  be  ind 
for  his  deliverance." 


CHAPTER  XVITL 

lUrolotlon  of  1880— TalleynBd*!  eonaeotion  with  ii-fioeiMi  aft  his  hMd  4nrlBt  tt« 
"  three  daya  of  Jul7**->The  king  flies— TaUeynnd*!  metMge  to  Loolt  Philippe— Hli 
adrlce  aa  to  accepting  the  crown— Louli  Philippe  |»roeUiiiieA  Kliiff— Vtftaynad 
Appointed  amhaisador  to  London    inecdoto— Htfotlatiomu 

Thr  revolation  of  Jalj,  1830,  and  its  coDseqaenoefl,  ioon 
recalled  Talleyrand  from  his  retirement,  and  broaght  him  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  on  the  stage  of  Earopean  politics. 
With  his  usual  sagacity,  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons.  When  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  catastrophe  were  deyeloping  themselyes,  the  agita- 
tion on  the  Bourse  was  extreme,  and  speculations  assmned  yast 
proportions.  A  coup  d'itat  had  long  been  expected,  and  finan- 
ciers left  no  effort  untried  to  gain  the  earliest  and  most  coiv 
rect  information  of  the  movements  of  the  cabinet.  The  emia- 
saries  of  the  great  bankers  besieged  all  the  avenaes  of  the 
throne.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Jaly,  Talleyrand  sent  for 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  whose  fortune  was  largely  involved  in 
the  funds,  and  informed  him,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
had  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  apprehensions  entertained  in 
England  ;  to  which  proceeding  he  had  been,  doubtless,  prompted 
by  the  English  embassy,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  British 
cabinet,  he  had  the  confidence.    He  was  not  allowed  to  see  his 
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majesty.     The  familiars  of  the  palace  managed  matters 
■>.  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  without  the  audienc 

I  he  sought,  and,  from  what  he  had  observed,  he  had  n 

f  that  the  crisis  was  imminent.     "  Operate  for  the  fall," 

\  to  his  friend.     His  friend  did  so,  and  was  snccesaful. 

The  share  actually  taken  by  Talleyrand  in  the  revoli 
July,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difference  of  i 
among  historians  of  that  event.     It  was  natural  to  snpp< 
the  statesman,  who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  i 
lutions,  from  that  of  1789  to  that  of  1830,  and  whose 
appear  to  have  been  essential  to  each  snccessive  gOYei 
in  some  stage,  mast  have  been  concerned  in  the  produo 
those  causes,  and  the  preparation  of  those  measui 
overturned  the  throne  of  Charles  X.     The  facts,  as  gh 
who  claims  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prii 
to  have  been  with  him  during  the  "  three  days  of  Jul; 
thus  stated.     The  extract  is  from  the  work  of  M.  Co 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the  period  to  which 
refer  (1830),  the  opinions  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  un 
vorable  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.     Like  ever 
man  of  sense  and  foresight  throughout  the  kingdom,  he 
with  dread  the  dissolution  of  the  Martignac  min     py,  i 
substitution  of  the  Polignac  administration  ;  but  i    ;h  p 
inconsistencies  could  not  astonish,  coming  from  a  ]     n 
stamp  of  Charles  X.,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  t 
inconsistencies,  from  the  famoas  protest  of  the  Count  d 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  States-General  in  1789,  to  tl 
appointment  of  the  ministry  which  was  to  send  him  forth 
ond   time   to   emigration,  from  which  he  had  retarne< 
before,  according  to  Prince  Talleyrand's  own  expressioi 
previous  to  the  catastrophe,  '  having  learnt  Utile  and  fa 
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nothing.^  M.  de  Talleyrand,  neyertheless,  did  ample  jiutioe  to 
the  mail  J  ^ood  qualities  which  distingaished  the  king  in  prirate 
lifo,  and  the  more  he  overwhelmed  him  with  contempt  as  the  head 
of  a  party,  the  more  he  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  in  him  a 
feeling  and  generous  nature,  and  a  faithful  and  gpratefal  friend. 
In  |M)int  uf  real  and  sterling  worth,  he  placed  him  far  abore  hie 
brother,  Louis  XVIII.,  whom  he  accused  of  'having  no  friends 
— only  favorites/  and  who,  iu  his  whole  life,  neyer  had  the  heart 
to  grant  u  pardon  to  a  single  criminal.  The  one  was  a  better 
king,  the  uther  a  far  better  man. 

"  To  assert  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  conspired  against  the 
Bonrbons— that  by  his  intrigues  with  the  opposition,  and  abore 
all,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  brought  on  the  fall  of  the 
elder  branch,  and  the  rise  of  the  younger  (which,  it  may  be 
allowed,  he  had  long  foretold),  proves  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  placed,  and  adds 
one  more  to  the  numerous  calumnies  which  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  so  many  writers  to  heap  upon  the  head  of  this  cele- 
brated statesman.  But,  if  the  prince  did  not  absolutely  rosh 
to  meet  the  events  of  July,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with 
his  accustomed  tact,  he  knew  how  to  proGt  by  the  accomplished 
facts,  and  that,  being  once  certain  of  the  flight  of  Charles  X., 
he  pointed  out,  with  the  rare  sagacity  with  which  he  was  gifted, 
and  which  age  had  rather  increased  than  diminished,  to  his  old 
friend  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  in 
order  to  avoid,  amid  the  stormy  tides  by  which  he  was  beset, 
seeming  to  steer  his  course  against  the  will  of  the  people. 

**  M.  dc  Talleyrand  was,  at  the  time,  in  his  hotel  in  the  Rne 
St.  Florentin,  and  on  the  first  day,  before  any  one  could  fore- 
tell the  ip.-ue  of  the  terrible  drama  which  had  just  begun,  far 
from  displaying  any  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  resistance 
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which  was  beginning  to  be  organized  in  every  quarter  of 
he  looked  on  with  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  nnchaining 
populace  ;  for  he  had  often  said,  that  '  neither  experiei 
prophecy  could  ever  calculate  the  chances  of  a  dawning 
tion.'  The  souvenirs  of  youth  came  back  upon  his  aj 
showed  him  the  people  conquering,  nsing  and  abusing  th< 
that  conquest  gives  ;  pillaging  the  hotels  of  the  nobless 
in  bloody  triumph,  sparing  no  superiority,  either  of  station 
or  fortune  ;  and  it  might  be,  also,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
ling  himself  lest  he  should  be  the  first  victim  of  popular 
for  he  knew  that  the  people  loved  him  not  ;  he  had  be 
instrument  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Such  w« 
thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind  during  the  first  oi 
days,  and,  with  those  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  une 
which  he  betrayed  during  those  hours  of  doubt  and  ten 
is  perfectly  exonerated  from  the  suspicion  of  having  p^ 
the  change  which  was  taking  place  before  his  eyes. 

"  On  the  second  day,  the  28th,  when  the  people  we 
bating  against  the  king's  troops  for  the  possession  of  the 
de  Yille,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  old  and  d 
sounds,  the  cannon's  roar,  the  tocsin's  boom,  his  confid* 
the  success  of  the  king's  power  of  defence  forsook  him  ai 
and  he  then  pronounced  the  memorable  sentence  whi 
since  become  familiar  to  the  readers  of  French  literature 
cannon  which  is  fired  against  the  people  cannot  but  sha! 
sovereign's    throne.'    At  the  moment  when  the  toes 
nounced  the  triumph  of  the  people  at  the  Hotel  de  y 
looked  at  the  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece.    It  i       ;h 
upon  the  stroke  of  five.    '  A  few  minutes  more/  ez( 
'  and  Charles  X.  is  no  longer  King  of  France.' 

14* 
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**  One  $too<l  ioBtance  of  his  presence  of  mind  occarred  it  this 
Tory  moment,  for  he  turned  to  his  ralet-de-chambre,  and  made 
him  immediately  collect  together  the  mcn-serrants  of  the  hotel, 
and  take  down  the  words  '  Hotel  Tallctrand/  which  flaanted 
in  large  golden  characters  oyer  the  gateway,  the  feudal  pride 
of  other  times. 

**  I  still  maintain  the  perfect  conviction  that,  eren  np  to  the 
very  hoar  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  undecided  as  to  the  eonrse 
he  wonld  adopt ;  he  was  eyidently  waiting  for  the  issne  of  the 
struggle.  Public  rumor  has  lent  him  a  bofMitot,  which  is  oo^ 
taiiily  in  his  style,  although  I  was  with  him  the  whole  day,  and 
did  not  hear  him  pronounce  it. 

'  Hark  1  the  tocsin  ceases — ^we  triumph  I' 
*  We  '  who,  prince  V 

'* '  Hush  I  not  a  word  !    I  will  tell  you  that  to-morrow.' 

"  If  his  secret  wishes  were  really  in  fayor  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  with  his  habitual  prudence,  he  made  it  a  duty  to  con- 
ccal  them  ;  and  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  second  day  fixed  at 
the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  of  the  hotel,  which  looks  into 
the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  sending  every  now  and  then  his  emis- 
saries into  the  divers  quarters  of  Paris,  to  bring  back  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  MM.  de  Broglie,  Bertin  de 
Yaux,  and  S6bastiani  were  with  him,  and  all,  excepting  the 
prince,  were  of  opinion  that  the  king  would  attempt,  before  the 
morning,  to  re-enter  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  knew 
the  character  of  the  man  too  well  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  this 
decision. 

**  By  early  dawn  on  the  30th,  the  people  were,  however, 
masters  of  Paris — of  all  the  military  posts — of  all  the  barricades 
of  the  Tuileries — of  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  hotels  of  the  minis- 
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ters.  The  royalist  troops  had  withdrawn,  and  were  en 
round  St.  Cloud,  where  still  lingered,  in  faint  hope,  i 
expectation,  Charles  X.  and  his  court. 

"  Suddenly,  a  report  arose,  and  spread  like  wildfire 
Paris  I     The  old  king,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of 
war,  had  decided  on  immediate  flight.     M.  de  Talley 
first,  would  give  no  credence  to  the  rumors.     He  cc 
believe  it  possible  that  the  king,  being  still  snrroan 
12,000  devoted  troops,  would  so  soon  abandon  the  cha 
the  game,  and,  before  he  declared  himself,  he  sent  to 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement.     The  returi 
messenger  staggered  as  all.     He  brought  word  that 
had  fled  from  St.  Cloud,  and  was  proceeding,  with  all 
tion,  to  Rambouillet.     At  that  moment,  M.  de  Talk 
doubts  were  at  an  end  ;  he  decided  at  once  upon  the  co 
would  pursue  ;  and,  in  this  circumstance,  as  in  so  manj 
wherein  he  has  been  accused  of  changing  his  politics  to  i 
hour,  he  might  have  answered  as  he  had  once  done  befi 
is  not  I  who  desert  the  king — it  is  the  king  who  deserts 

"  Now  came  the  time  when  the  high  intelligence  and 
Ions  sagacity  of  the  prince  were  brought  into  action, 
hesitate  not  to  repeat,  saved  the  country.  M.  de  Tall 
dispatched  to  Neuilly,  with  all  possible  speed,  a  litth 
written  with  his  own  hand.  The  bearer  was  a  person  < 
courage  and  great  integrity,  and  was  charged,  should 
into  danger,  or  be  arrested  at  the  barrier,  to  destroy  th< 
He  could  not  in  honor  read  its  contents,  but  saw  tha 
were  but  few  words  traced  upon  the  paper.  The; 
addressed  to  the  sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  Madame  A< 
This  messenger  was  commissioned  himself  to  place  the  1 
the  hands  of  the  princess,  and  to  tell  her  that  the 
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de  Tallejrand  conjured  her  to  warn  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost — that  the  dnke  might  reckon 
upon  his  aid,  and  that  he  must  appear  immediately — that  he 
must  como  at  once  to  Paris,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movcmont,  or  all  would  be  lost  without  recall.  Aboye  all,  he 
was  only  to  take  the  title  of  Lieutenant  Qeneral  of  the  kingdom, 
which  Ciiarles  had  conferred  upon  him  before  learing  St. 
Cloud  :  he  implored  him  not  to  manifest  any  other  intention. 
In  this  advice  the  old  diplomatist  was  reserving  for  himself 
a  back  door  to  creep  out  at  in  case  Charles  should  march  on 
Paris. 

"  Madame  Adelaide  received  the  message  with  ill-dissembled 
joy.  With  woman's  cunning,  however,  she  declined  giving  an 
answer  in  writing,  as  there  were  no  writing  implements  in  the 
room,  and  she  dared  not  ask  the  servants  for  them  ;  being 
aware  that  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  spies,  she  knew  not 
whom  to  trust  at  such  a  moment.  She  even  took  the  precau- 
tion of  returning  the  paper  received  from  the  prince,  fearing 
either  to  retain  or  destroy  it,  lest  its  traces  might  be  discov- 
ered. The  messenger  then  took  back  this  verbal  message  : 
'  That  her  brother  would  be  most  grateful  for  the  assistance 
which  Prince  Talleyrand  thus  offered — that  he  was  for  the 
moment  absent  from  Neuiily — but  that  she  would  immediately 
.have  the  princess  message  conveyed  to  him,  and  would  herself 
use  her  most  earnest  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  go  at  once  to 
Paris.'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  before  night,  established  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  and,  in  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  the  walls 
of  the  capital  were  covered  with  placards  and  proclamations, 
signed  Louis  Philippe,  LiEUTENTAyr-GENERAL  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Dreadful  rumors  of  revolt  and  massacre  were  circulated  on 
all  sides,  and  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  not 
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without  alarm  for  the  very  life  of  their  chief.    The  moi 
was  come  at  last — the  moment  to  decide.     Charles 
taking,  without  resistance,  the  road  to  a  new  exile.    Frc 
quarter,  then,  all  danger  ceased.     The  deputies,  now  gi 
together  in  sufficient  number  to  deliberate,  had  come  to  < 
crown  to  the  Lieu  tenant-General  of  the  kingdom.     M. 
lejrand  was  consulted  at  this  crisis,  and  he  it  was  who 
the  faint  resistance  of  Louis  Philippe  to  cease,  and  indu< 
to  place  upon  his  brow  the  crown  offered  by  the  people, 
it  was  whose  opinion  decided  the  king  to  go  at  < 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  there  to  receive  publicly  the  scej 
France,  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  charter.    This  tru 
be  relied  on  ;  and,  moreover,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  order 
to  the  new  power  the  sanction  of  his  old  experience,  a] 
at  the  public  reception  of  the  Palais  Royal  for  the  fir 
since  the  revolution. 

"  Such  was  the  part  played  by  M.  de  Talleyrand 
revolution  of  1830.     Immense  it  was,  if  judged  by  its 
but  neither  studied  beforehand  nor  rehearsed,  as  it  has  I 
often  unjustly  asserted  since  that  day.     This  part,  indeed, 
entirely  impromptu,  that  many  persons  of  the  intimate  ci 
the  prince  know  that,  more  than  once,  M  de  Talleyra 
let  fall  a  regret  that  Charles,  in  his  blind  folly,  shoul 
destroyed  in  three  days  the  whole  fabric  of  the  rest< 
which  had  been  looked  upon  by  all  Europe  as  the  mi 
of  Talleyrand's  diplomatic  works.   The  weakness  of  sc 
pride,  too,  the  only  one  which,  I  think,  he  ever  p< 
sometimes  cause  him  to  sigh  over  the  wreck  of  that  prii 
legitimacy  which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  ren 
in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  a  principle  which  he  still  c< 
necessary  to  the  repose  of  the  coontry,  perhaps  co 
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for  mnnj  generations  hj  the  erenta  of  the  three  glorfanrt 

days." 

Soon  after  the  eleyation  of  Lonis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  he 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  nfttional 
amity  with  Britain.  For  this  purpose  he  ardently  wished  to 
send  to  London,  as  his  representatiye,  a  diplomatist  distiih 
gaished  at  once  by  great  ability,  by  a  predisposition  to  the 
British  alliance,  and  by  the  respect  which  illostrions  descent  is 
so  snre  to  obtain  from  the  British  aristocracy.  With  these 
views  his  choice  fell  on  Talleyrand.  On  the  4th  September, 
1830,  he  accordingly  submitted  to  the  council  of  his  minieters^ 
absembled  at  the  Taileries,  the  question  of  nominating  his  high- 
ness the  Prince  Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  at  London.  Thia 
proposition  instantly  met  serious  opposition  in  the  cabinet :  M. 
Lafitte  declared  that  such  a  choice  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  attended  with  considerable  danger,  inasmuch  as  fe 
would  be  extremely  unpopular.  Finding  such  to  be  the  nnani* 
mons  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  conference. 

The  following  day,  Talleyrand  dined  with  M.  Lafitte.  "  I 
thank  you,''  said  he,  to  the  minister,  "  for  the  compliments  yea 
paid  me  yesterday  at  the  palace.  I  know  all :  the  king  has 
related  it  to  me.**  "  You  are  aware,  then,"  replied  Lafitte, 
*'  of  the  terms  in  which  I  spoke  of  your  capacity.''  "  Let  that 
pass,"  rejoined  Talleyrand.  "I  added,"  continued  Lafitte, 
"  that  I  believed  you  to  be  incapable  of  violating  your  word." 
"  That,"  resumed  Talleyrand,  "  is  what  I  meant  to  thank  you 
for."  **  It  is  quite  true,  however,"  observed  Lafitte,  "  that  I 
spoke  of  your  unpopularity."  Talleyrand  smiled,  and  was 
silent.  In  a  few  hours  afterward,  Lafitte  learned  from  the 
mouth  of  the  king  that  Talleyrand  was  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 
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A  hei,  erincing  the  ezteoriTe  iofliieiice  of  lUlsTrand'a  a 
ifl  tbD8  Bt&ted.  Scarcely  was  Louis  Philippe  elected  kini 
the  French,  ere  he  sent  Colonel  Atbalin,  txe  of  bis  favi 
aids-de-camp,  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  aid^e-caoip 
the  bearer  of  an  antograph  letter  from  the  new  sovereign. 
fortoight  elapsed,  aod  no  ansver.  At  length  ttta  aid-de-c 
received  one  morning  the  long-expected  ud  wished-for  rt 
What  then  had  taken  place  at  St  Petenbnrgh  1  The  simj 
thing  in  the  world  ;  the  Moniteitr  had  arrived,  and  the  Etn 
or  Nicholas  bad  read  in  its  colnmna,  "  The  Prince  dc  Tullej) 
has  been  appointed  ambaatadn  to  XjODdon."  TTpoa  thia 
emperor  had  said  to  his  conntdl ;  "  Since  M,  da  Talle^i 
attache!  himsdf  to  the  new  gorenmient  of  Vrsiuce, 
government  must  neceesarilj  have  soma  chkace  of  stabili 
And  Louis  Philippe  was  recogniied  king  of  ths  French  by 
emperor  of  Knssia. 

Trulj,  without  anj  eza|^;erated  vanity  might  Talleji 
remark,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  to  Lonis  XTIII.  Rt  the 
of  the  first  restoration — "  Sire,  there  is  something  in  me  w 
bodes  no  good  to  the  government  that  negteets  me." 

Just  previoDB  to  his  departore  on  his  misdOD  to  Englam 
Is  stated  that  he  Urns  azpreased  himself  in  ngird  to  his  wi 
and  hopes  in  tlua  Us  last  political  work  : 

"It  bos  ever  been  mj  dream,"  said  he,  "to  behold  a 
and  stable,  allianee  between  England  and  nnaoe.  I  ca: 
live  to  behold  what  I  have  jeamed  for  bD  my  lUb  loni? ; 
joa  may  yet  be  witneos  to  the  lesolt  to  wUoh  the  cveati 
Enrqie  have  all  tended  for  the  lait  throe  cratniao.  There 
many  eonntriM,  many  climea  in  Bnropa  ;  then  wiU  soon  be 
two  B»tioat~ihe  Sh^idi  aad  tha  FnndL  Bifcn  many  h 
nXbam  h»n  poMod  away,  th«y  will  cm  itud  face  to 
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alone  upon  the  globe.  Thej  mast  become,  not  only  allies,  bat 
friends.  Already  you  will  perceire  that  their  mntnal  hatred 
has  become  tradftion.  The  wars  between  these  two  great 
nations  have  often  partaken  of  the  chifalrons  character  of  the 
ancient  duel,  in  which  the  combat  was  carried  on  less  from 
antipathy  or  thirst  of  yengeance,  than  from  a  boyish  ralor  and 
love  of  glory.  Believe  me,  where  genius  and  courage  are  equal, 
peace  becomes  indispensable — two  countries  cannot  make  war 
u|K)n  each  other  until  both  fall  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  ; 
destruction  is  not  triumph.  The  good  which  has  sprang  up, 
even  amidst  their  mutual  jealousies,  has  been  immense  ;  much 
more  has  been  sown  than  has  yet  been  gathered,  but  the  seed 
which  has  thus  been  buried  will  bring  forth  fruit,  in  its  own 
good  time,  to  benefit  the  whole  human  race. 

**  You  will  find,  by  the  study  of  history,  that  they  hare  pro- 
ceeded in  the  goodly  work  together,  as  though  by  a  tacit 
agreement,  working  with  the  same  perseverance  and  the  same 
success,  to  promote  the  progress  of  reason  and  the  advancement 
of  prosperity  throughout  the  world.  It  was  at  the  very  same 
instant  that  the  cry  of  horror  at  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
the  people  arose  from  the  heart  of  each,  and  hand  in  hand  did 
their  philosophers  and  men  of  genius  sound  the  first  alarm  at 
the  encroachments  of  despotism.  They  are  destined  to  regene- 
rate the  world." 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Talleyrand  to  the 
embassy  produced  a  lively  sensation  in  England  ;  and  his  known 
inclinations  in  favor  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  France 
gave  rise  to  the  most  favorable  anticipations  among  the  com- 
mercial classes,  as  well  as  among  those  who  looked  forward 
to  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  continuance  of  the  general 
peace. 
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On  being  presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Tallej 
delivered  an  address  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  Sire  :  Of  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  my  great  age  has  expi 

—of  all  the  various  situations  into  which  the  last  forty  years,  so  fi 

in  extraordinary  events,  have  seen  me  thrown,  none  have  so  ei 

satisfied  my  wishes  as  that  appointment  which  has  brought  me  once 

f        to  this  happy  country.     »    »    «    »    Common  principles  draw  mo: 

f        more  closely  together  these  two  great  nations.    England,  like  F 

I         repudiates  the  principle  of  intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 

nations;  and  as  the  ambassador  of  a  royalty  unanimously  elected 

great  people,  I  feel  myself  at  ease  upon  a  land  of  freedom,  i 

descendant  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick.*' 

His  first  efforts  in  his  new  capacity  were  directed  to  repr< 
and  realize  the  designs  which,  under  less  auspicious  c 
stances,  he  had  urged  upon  the  British  goyemment  in  1 
More  successful  at  the  close  than  at  the  opening  of  his 
career,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  into  a  friendly  alliance 
nations  which  rival  pretensions  had  so  long  separated, 
which  he  contended,  analogous  institutions  and  com     n  fo 
interests  ought  to  combine.     The  cabinets  of  Euro|      s 
this  aged  and  profound  diplomatist,  whose  sagacity,  ei 
by  vast  experience,  and  whose  unvarying  moderation,  tfa 
well  knew,  appointed  to  represent  the  revolution  at  one  ol 
most  distinguished  of  the  old  courts,  felt  a  stronger  faith 
stability  of  its  results,  and  a  more  favorable  disposition 
reconciled  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  trei 
practicable  terms  with  the  new  government    Placed  b; 
ascendency  of  his  renown  and  his  talent  at  the  head  o 
conference  of  London,  Talleyrand  succeeded  in  reconcilii 
powers  to  the  dissolution  of  that  union  between  Belgiui 
Holland,  which  they  had  established  in  1814,  and  in  pro< 
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tho  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Belginm,  which 
thenceforth  woald  coTcr,  instead  of  menacing,  the  northern 
frontier  of  France.  This  object  being  attained,  TaUeyrand 
finished  his  mission,  and  consummated  his  work  hj  signing  the 
treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  which  united  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  a  common  league  in  favor  of  peoiiuiilar 
civilization,  and  opposed  the  league  of  the  west  to  that  of  the 
north,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  constitutional  gOTemment 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XIX  ^ 


Final  retirement  from  political  life — ImbX  pnUIo  appearance  at  the  Institate— 1 
Count  Reinhart — Illness — ^Preparations  for  death — ReUgions  profession — ^De 
of  his  political  principles— Ylsit  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  djing  itatesman — ^Dec 
■  -Funeral  at  Paris — ^Titles  and  Honors. 

The  qnadrnple  treatj  was  signed  on  the  22d  of  April, 
This  was  the  last  political  act  of  Talleyrand's  life.    Whi 
daty  to  his  country  was  completed,  he  desired  pern 
return  to  France,  and  then  finally  retired  from  pabli 
He  desired  that  between  this  world  and  the  next  a  short 
for  reflection  and  repose  should  intervene.     Nerertheh 
event  was  destined  to  draw  him  again  from  his  retir< 
The  flame  which  was  sinking  in  the  socket  was  still  to  g 
expiring  flicker.     His  friend  and  cotemporary,  the  1 
though  unobtrusive  Count  Reinhart,  preceded  him  to  the 
at  an  advanced  age.    They  had  often  met  and  co-o] 
their  long  and  eventful  career.    They  had  witnessed  the 
political  convulsions,  the  same  succession  of  revolntions 
the  departure  of  the  one  from  the  stage  of  life  was  a 
which  foreboded  the  speedy  exit  of  the  other.    Botli 
distinguished  members  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  P( 
Sciences.    It  is  the  custom  of  that  body,  on  the  deoei 
of  its  more  eminent  members,  to  cause  a  eulogy  to  be  del 
by  some  cue,  selected  for  the  pvrpote,  among  the  i 
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TalleyraDd  conceived  a  wish  to  offer  tbii  tribote  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend,  and  the  Academy  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  opi)ortuiiity  of  hearing  for  the  last  time  that 
Toice  which  had  so  often  persuaded  soyereigns,  and  of  beholding 
that  venerable  yisage,  the  lineaments  of  which  were  associated 
with  the  great  transactions  of  the  age. 

On  Saturday,  the  3rd  March,  1888,  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  was  held,  at  which  it  had  been  announced  that 
Talleyrand  would  personally  deliver  the  academic  ealogj  on 
his  deceased  friend.  It  was  believed  that  this  wonld  be  the  last 
public  appearance  of  the  venerable  statesman  and  diplomatiat. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  excitement  among  all  the  more 
elevated  and  enliglitened  classes,  which  this  event  produced. 
The  meeting  assumed  all  the  external  appearances  of  a 
solemnity.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  hall  waa 
completely  filled.  The  611te  of  the  high  and  the  gifted  were 
there.  The  most  prominent  official  functionaries,  those  most 
renowned  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  ;  the  notabilities 
of  foreign  countries,  the  most  eminent  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
were  all  assembled,  expressing  in  their  countenances  intense 
interest. 

When  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  the  yenerable 
wreck  of  all  the  revolutions  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M. 
Mignet,  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy.  He  took  a 
scat  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  facing  the  president.  He 
was  costumed  and  coifed  as  a  high  noble  of  the  ancient  r^me, 
exhibiting  to  the  attentive  eyes  of  the  nnmerons  auditory  that 
impassible  serenity  of  look  that  no  catastrophe  was  ever  able 
to  discompose.  With  a  firm  and  clear  voice,  and  perfect 
articulation,  he  read  an  elegant  discourse,  in  which  he  noticed 
the  various  public  functions  which  his  late  Mend  had  fidfilled. 
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and  tbe  eminent  abilities  he  displayed.  This  gave  oc 
general  reflections  on  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  minis 
foreign  affairs,  and  every  order  and  class  of  diplomatists,  1 
consul  upward.  Reinhart  had  in  early  life,  like  TalU 
himself,  studied  theology.  This  aff'orded  an  occasion  foi 
curious  reflections  on  the  benefit  which  a  statesman  and 
matist  must  derive  from  the  early  discipline  of  an  ecclesi; 
education. 

Observing  on  the  qualities  displayed  by  M.  de  R 
when  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand  said  : 

"  A  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ought  to  be  endowed 
sort  of  instinct  which  shall  warn  him  against  compro 
himself  before  serious  discussion.  He  mast  have  the  faci 
appearing  frank  and  open  when  he  is  really  impenetrab 
maintaining  the  most  absolute  reserve  with  the  manner 
most  complete  abandon.  He  must  display  his  ability  e' 
the  selection  of  his  amusements.  His  conversation  mi 
simple  and  varied  :  his  remarks  unexpected,  but  still  natan 
na:ive.  In  a  word,  he  must  not  allow  himself,  for  one  m( 
day  or  night,  to  forget  that  he  is  minister  of  foreign  affai 

*'  Nevertheless,  all  these  qualities,  however  rare  the; 
be,  can  avail  nothing,  if  good  faith  do  not  give  the 
support  of  which  they  stand  in  need.     I  desire  to  insi 
more  on  this,  in  order  to  remove  a  prejudice  which  gei 
prevails.     No  I    Diplomacy  is  not  a  science  of  dapliciti 
good  faith  be  necessary  anywhere,  it  is  eminently  so  in  p< 
transactions,  because  it  alone  can  render  them  solid  and  d 
Stratagem  is  often  confounded  with  reserve.    Good  fai 
never  permit  the  one,  bat  it  folly  warrants  the  other.    ', 
ts  even  to  be  the  more  recommended,  because  i 
destroying,  it  augments  confidence. 
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*'  Raled  bj  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  oonntry,  Mid  bj  ih» 
honor  and  interest  of  his  sorereig^ — bj  the  lore  of  that  liberty 
which  is  founded  on  order  and  on  the  rights  of  all — n  miniater 
of  foreign  affairs,  who  is  thus  qualified  to  fill  lus  offioap  ia 
placed  in  the  finest  position  to  which  an  elerated  miod  can 
aspire." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  M.  Dros,  the  preude&t^ 
expressed  to  Talleyrand  with  much  dignity  and  grace  tha 
thanks  of  the  Academy,  and  the  octogenarian  retired  loaded 
with  the  felicitations  of  the  most  eminent  indlTidnals  of  hia 
auditory. 

Notwithstanding  his  adyanced  age,  such  was  the  yigor  of  hia 
faculties,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  that  his  friends  had  no 
apprehension  of  the  near  approach  of  his  departure  from  this 
world.  It  was  about  two  months  after  this  memorable  meeting 
of  the  Academy,  that  he  felt  the  sudden  attack  of  the  malady 
which  was  destined  to  bring  his  mortal  life  to  a  speedy  dose. 
He  bore,  with  a  tranquil  resignation  and  firm  courage,  which 
never  deserted  him,  the  agony  of  seyeral  cruelly  painful  opera* 
tions. 

Daring  his  last  illness,  the  mind  of  the  great  statesman  and 
diplomate  continually  reverted  to  the  past,  and  his  tenacious 
memory  revolved  before  him  the  several  events  which  he  had 
witnessed,  and  in  most  of  which  he  had  borne  a  distinguished 
part.  His  nights,  often  sleepless  from  bodily  suffering,  were 
occupied  with  these  meditations.  A  paper  was  found  on  hia 
table  one  morning,  on  which  he  had  written,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  such  lines  as  these  : 

"  Behold  eighty-three  years  past  away  1  What  cares  I 
what  agitation  I  what  anxieties  I  what  ill-will  I  what  sad  com- 
plications I   and  all  without  any  result,  except  great  fatigue 
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of  body  and  mind,  and  a  profound  sentiment  of  disconrag^ 
with  regard  to  the  future,  and  disgust  with  regard  to 
past  I" 

For  three  months,  he  had  been  in  constant  eommunica 
with  the  Abb6  Dupanloup,  with  whom  he  conyersed  dail; 
the  subject  of  religion.  This  was  not  a  movement  of  the  m< 
prompted  by  the  approach  of  death,  or  indnced  by  the  fe 
ness  of  age  and  the  prostration  of  bodily  indisposition — it 
a  step  he  had  long  contemplated.    On  the  occasion  of  deli 
ing  his  eulogy  on  Count  Reinhart,  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  h( 
the  hall,  ''  I  haye  still  one  duty  to  perform,  and  I  will  do 
That  duty  was  his  re-establishment  in  the  communion  of 
Catholic  Church. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  which  he  had  tal 
he  waited  until  he  became  sensible  of  the  near  approacl 
the  moment  of  his  departure  from  this  life.  He  then  dire 
a  few  of  his  most  confidential  friends  to  be  called  round  1 
and  in  their  presence,  and  that  of  his  domestic  attends 
solemnly  signed  two  documents,  which  he  had  preyionsly  writ 
One  was  a  declaration  of  the  principles  which  had  guided 
in  his  political  career ;  and  the  other  a  letter  to  the  p< 
declaring  his  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  exp: 
ing  repentance  for  certain  acts  of  his  public  life,  in  regai 
the  Catholic  Church. 

This  declaration  of  his  principles  was  also  annexed  to  his 
in  which  it  was  expressly  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in 
the  presence  of  his  family.    The  following  is  a  snmma] 
this  declaration  : 

That  in  all  his  public  condact,  he  was  guided  by  a  prefereoi 
the  interests  of  France  to  all  other  things,  and  to  all  per8< 
considerations. 
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Thftt  he  maintained  inTariablj  that  the  Bourbons  were 
restored  to  the  throne,  not  bj  an  acknowledgment  of  any 
herein tary  ri|i:ht,  bat  because  it  was  deemed  that  the  arrange* 
mcnt,  in  the  circamstances  then  existing,  was  mofit  beneficial 
for  France — that  he  had  declared  this  to  Loais  XYIII.  and  to 
his  family,  and  had  earnestly  counselled  them  to  adopt  a  sjs- 
tem  of  liberal  policy  in  accordance  with  sach  a  principle  ;  that 
he  denies  ever  having  betrayed  Napoleon,  he  abandoned  him 
only  when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  coald  be  at  once 
attached  to  him  and  to  France  ;  and  that  even  then  he  did  not 
leave  him  without  the  most  lively  grief,  seeing  that  he  owed  to 
him  almost  his  whole  fortune.  He  enjoined  his  heirs  nerer  to 
forget  this;  to  repeat  it  to  their  children,  and  to  their  children's 
children,  and  to  let  it  go  down  from  generation  to  generation — 
that  if  ever  one  of  the  name  of  Talleyrand  witnessed  one  of  the 
name  of  Bonaparte  in  need,  they  must  regard  it  as  a  sacred 
duty  to  give  assistance  to  him. 

To  those  who  reproach  him  with  having  served  all  gorem- 
ments,  he  replies  that  he  had  no  scruple  in  doing  so  ;  that  he 
acted  80  because  he  considered,  that  in  whatever  situation  the 
country  might  be  placed,  it  was  always  his  duty  to  render  it  his 
services  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  that,  according 
to  his  judgment,  such  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen. 

The  letter  to  the  Pope  was  an  explicit  acceptation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  die.  These 
documents  were  signed  by  him  on  the  16th  of  May,  1888,  in 
the  presence  of  eight  witnesses. 

His  disease  rapidly  progressed,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
mortification  was  extending  to  the  more  vital  regions.  On  the 
17  th,  the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  administered 
to  him.     During  the  day,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  called  to 
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inquire    after  him,  and  oq  hearing  of  his  expected  de 
observed — "  For  M.  de  Talleyrand  I  would  give  my  life." 
was  repeated  to  the  dying  man,  who  with  characteristic 
ness,  remarked — *'  My  lord,  the  archbishop,  has  a  better 
make  of  his  life.^' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  life  of  the  aged  statesman, 
Philippe  paid  him  a  farewell  visit. 

Thf^  description  of  this  interview  is  extracted  from  the 
of  Colmache,  as  also  some  interesting  facts  respectio) 
closing  hours  of  this  remarkable  life. 

"  The  slumber,  or  rather  lethargy,  into  which  the  princ 
fallen,  had  continued  for  about  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  i 
was  curious  to  observe,  as  time  drew  on,  the  uneasiness  y 
was  manifested,  even,  alas  I  by  those  nearest  and  dearesi 
this  repose,  however  salutary,  should  endure  beyond  the 
fixed  by  the  king  for  his  visit.     It  was  with  some  difficulty 
he  was  aroused  from  this  oblivion,  and  made  to  compreheE 
importance  of  the  event  which  was  about  to  occur.     E 
scarcely  lifted  from  his  reclining  position  and  seated  oi 
edge  of  the  bed,  when,  punctual  as  the  hand  upon  the  dii 
majesty,  followed  by  Madame  Adelaide,  entered  the  apart 
It  was  a  study  both  for  the  moralist  and  painter  to  ol 
the  contrast  between  these  two  individuals,  as,  seated 
side  by  side,  beneath  the  canopy  of  those  old  green  cnr 
they  seemed  grouped  as  for  the  composition  of  some  his 
picture.     It  was  startling  to  turn  from  the  broad,  ex 
forehead,  the  calm  and  stoic  brow,  and  the  long  and 
locks  which  overshadowed  it,  giving  to  the  dying  stat 
that  lion-like  expression  of  countenance  which  had  so 
formed  the  theme  of  admiration  to  poets  and  to  ar      ! 
then  to  gaze  apon  the  pointed  crown,  well-arranged  Un 
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whole  ontward  bearing,  tani  soU  pe%  h&urgm$,  of  the  king,  who, 
eyen  at  this  eariy  hour  of  the  morning,  was  attired,  according 
to  his  custom,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  primneia. 
Despite  the  old  faded  dressing-gown  of  the  one,  and  the  snaff- 
colored  coat,  stiff  neckcloth,  and  polished  boots  of  the  otheTi 
the  Ycriest  barbarian  could  ha^e  told  at  a  glance  which  was 
the  Mast  of  the  nobles,'  uiid  which  the  'First  Citizen'  of  the 
empire.  His  majesty  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  as  in 
etiquette  bound  to  do.  It  would  b^  difficult  to  define  the 
expression  which  passed  across  his  features  as  he  contemplated 
wliat  might  be  called  the  setting  of  his  g^iding-etar.  Perhaps 
he  could  not  himself  have  rendered  an  account  of  the  exact 
impression  which  the  scene  produ<;ed  upon  his  mind. 

'^ '  I  :i:ii  sorry,  prince,  to  see  you  suffering  so  much/  said  he, 
in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  rendered  almost  inaudible  by  extreme 
emotion. 

^' '  Sire,  yon  have  come  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  a  dying 
man,  and  those  who  love  him  can  have  but  one  wish,  that  of 
seeing  them  shortly  at  an  end.' 

''  This  was  uttered  in  that  deep,  strong  voice  so  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  age  had  not  had  the  power  to  weaken,  nor 
tiie  approach  of  death  itself  been  able  to  subdue.  The  effeet 
of  the  speech,  short  as  it  was,  was  indescribable — the  pause  by 
which  it  was  preceded,  and  the  tone  of  reproach,  calm  and 
bitter,  in  which  it  was  conveyed — produced  an  impression 
which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

'*  The  royal  visit,  like  all  royal  visits  of  an  unpleasant  nature, 
was  of  the  shortest  duration  possible.  It  was  evident  that  his 
majesty  felt  it  to  be  an  irksome  moment,  and  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  countenance  to  assume  ;  and,  after  uttering  some 
expressions  of  consolation,  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  bnt  too 


Tisibly  pleased  that  the  aelf-impoud  task  wm  at  an  end.  ] 
the  prince  OQce  more,  with  bis  oinal  tact,  cane  to  liis  relif> 
slightlj  rising  and  ictrodaciiig  to  his  notice  those  by  whoi 
was  aarroanded — his  physician,  his  secretary,  hts  prim 
valet,  and  his  own  private  doctor  ;  and  then  a  reminisccnci 
the  old  coartier  seemed  to  come  across  bim,  for  Trith  liis  par 
galntation  he  could  not  forbear  a  compUin«it — '  Sire,  ou 
bos  received  this  daj  an  honor  worthy  to  be  liiacrilied 
annals,  and  one  which  mj  sucoessors  will  remember  witli  p 
and  gratitnde.' 

"  I  should  not  perhaps  hare  deemed  it  neceasary  to  t 
thas  minntely  the  partiunlar  details  of  this  acfnc,  had  i 
already  been  so  mnch  dwelt  npon  in  another  light.  Ast 
ment  and  admiration,  frivolous  and  ezaggonted,  have 
expressed  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  Mt  of  condescen 
on.  the  part  of  Loais  Philippe,  as  thongh  royalty  were  n 
exempt  from  the  debt  of  manly  and  honorable  gratiti 
Why,  there  is  not  one  of  the  sorereigcs  benealU  whom  Tai 
rand  bad  lived,  who  wonld  not  have  harried  to  show  respei 
the  death-bed  of  thia  trnly  great  statesman ;  and  yet  all 
not  been  rwaed  to  the  throne  by  his  means  I  Napuleou, 
•tern — the  iron-hearted — even  he  would  not  have  tiesitii 
because  he  sconied  not  to  avow  that  he  had  owi'd  us  mucli 
his  poUtical  success  to  the  timely  counsels  of  Lis  miniKler 
foreign  a&irs  as  to  his  own  skill  and  foresight.  Lnuis  XV 
— neither  would  he  have  deemed  auch  •  step  beiicntli 
dignity :  be,  too,  needed  no  reminding  that  he  wiis  <li'( 
indebted  to  the  Prtnoa  de  Talleyrand,  not  pacfaii|i»  fur  zeal 
activi^,  but  for  what,  aceordiug  to  tina  aid  drcumstaui^e, 
to  bim  of  br  man  value — bis  mia,  diwiMt,  and  g<>Ti<' 
while  Cbariea  X  would  Iwrt  oome,  with  p 
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resignation,  j}  moarn  the  quenching  of  this  last  beacon  of  tho 
old  French  aristocrocyp  and  would  hare  rejoiced  that  bj  hia 
means  it  should  hare  been  extinguished  amid  becoming  dignity 
and  honor. 

"  It  was  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  king  that  tha 
first  symptoms  of  dissolution  were  obserred  by  the  physicians. 
The  whole  family,  eyery  member  of  which  had  been  appriaed 
of  this,  immediately  gathered  around  the  prince.     The  Dnke 

de  P was  there  among  the  number,  and  I  conld  not 

forbear  a  smile  as  I  remembered  the  satirical  obserTation  made 
by  the  prince  himself,  a  short  time  before  his  illness,  npon  the 
occasion  of  rather  a  ceremonious  yisit  from  this  personage^ 
'  Just  leaves  me  in  disappointment,'  said  he,  as  he  departed  ; 
'  one  would  think,  by  his  melancholy  visage  and  his  lugubrious 
costume,  that  he  was  deputed  hither  by  some  undertaker  of 
funeral  pomps.' 

''  Toward  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prince  began  to  grow 
more  restless  and  feverish.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  seeking  relief  from  the  stifled  air  of  that  close  chamber,  and 
passed  through  to  the  drawing-room.  I  was  verily  astounded 
at  the  scene  which  there  met  my  eyes.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  impression  produced  by  the  transition  from  that  silent 
room — that  bed  of  suffering — to  the  crowded  apartment  where 
*  troops  of  friends ' — all  the  ilite  of  the  society  of  Paris — ^were 
assembled.  There  was  a  knot  of  busy  politicians,  with  ribbons 
at  their  button-holes — some  with  powdered  heads,  some  with 
bald  heads — gathered  around  the  blazing  fire  ;  their  animated 
conversation,  although,  by  the  good  taste  and  feeling  of  him 
who  directed  it,  conducted  in  a  low  tone,  filling  the  apartment 
with  its  unceasing  murmur.  I  observed,  too,  some  of  the 
diplomatist's  oldest  friends,  who  had  come  hither  from  real  and 
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sincere  attachment,  and  who  took  no  part  in  the  eager  c 
of  these  political  champions. 

"  Among  others  the  Count  de  M ,  he  whom  I  ha( 

seen   bat   as   the   prime  wit  of  all  joyous  reunioos— 
pungent  joke  and  biting  sarcasm  have  become  the  tei 
bores  and   twaddlers,  for  they  cling  for  ever,  like  fa 
those  against  whom  they  are  hurled — the  only  man,  in 
with  whom  the  prince  himself  dared  not,  upon  all  occasi 
measure  himself  in  the  keen  skirmish  of  intellect,  now 
and  sorrowful,  apart  from  the  rest,  apparently  lost  in  tb 
nor  heeding  the  various  details  of  the  scene  which  was  ei 
around  him,  and  which,  had  it  been  elsewhere,  would  no 
failed  to  call  forth  some  of  the  sharp  and  bitter  traits  of 
for  which  he  is  so  much  dreaded.     In  one  comer  was  8< 
coterie  of  ladies  discussing  topics  entirely  foreign  to  tl 
and  place.     Sometimes  a  low  burst  of  light  laughter 
issue  from  among  them,  in  spite  of  the  reprimaudi 
which  upon  such  occasions  arose  from  the  further  end 
room.     On  a  sofa  near  the  window  lay  extended,  at  full 

the  youthful  and  lovely  Duchess  de  V ,  with  a  Ik 

young  beaux — all  robber-like  and  ^jeune  France^'  kneel 
the  carpet  beside  her,  or  sitting  low  at  her  feet  on  the  ci 
of  the  divan. 

*'The  scene  was  altogether  one  of  other  times.    It 
as  though  the  lapse  of  centuries  might  be  forgotten,  an 
we  were  carried  back  at  a  bound  to  the  days  of  Lo 
and   to  the  death-bed   of   Mazarin.     There  was  the 
indifference,  the  same  weariness  of  expectation.     S< 
gathered  there  from  propriety,  some  from  courtesy  to  t 
of  the  family  ;  many  from  curiosity,  and  some  few  fr< 
friendship  ;   while  none  seemed  to  remember  that  a 
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spirit  wu  pnssing  from  the  world,  or  that  they  wore  then 
a8S(>iDbIed  to  behold  a  great  man  die.  Presently,  howeroTi  tlie 
conversation  ceased — the  ham  of  Toices  was  at  an  end — ^there 
was  a  solemn  pause,  and  every  eye  was  tamed  toward  the 
slowly-opening  door  of  the  prince's  chamber.  A  domestic 
entered  with  downcast  looks  and  swollen  eyes,  and  adTaaoing 

towards  Dr.  € ,  who,  like  myself,  had  jast  then  sought  an 

instants  ri*lief  in  the  drawing-room,  whispered  a  few  words  in 
his  ear.  Uc  arose  instantly  and  entered  the  chamber.  The 
natural  precipitation  with  which  this  movement  was  ezecated 
but  too  plainly  revealed  its  cause.  It  was  followed  by  the 
whole  assembly.  In  au  instant  every  one  was  on  the  alert,  and 
there  was  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  at  that  moment  seated  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  secretary.  It  was  evident  that 
Death  had  set  his  seal  upon  that  marble  brow,  yet  was  I  stmck 
with  the  still-existing  vigor  of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  the  life  which  had  once  sufficed  to  furnish  forth  the  whole 
being  were  now  centred  in  the  brain.  From  time  to  time  be 
raised  his  head,  with  a  sudden  movement  shaking  back  the  long 
grey  locks  which  impeded  his  sight,  and  gazed  around ;  and 
then  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  examination  of  that  crowded 
room,  a  triumphant  smile  would  pass  across  his  features,  and 
his  head  would  again  fall  upon  his  bosom.     *     *     * 

"  If  there  be  truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
die  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  multitudes  of  friends 
and  hosts  of  relatives,  then  indeed  must  his  last  feeling  toward 
the  world  lie  was  for  ever  quitting  have  been  one  of  entire 
approbation  and  content,  for  he  expired  amid  regal  pomp  and 
reverence  ;  and  of  all  those  whom  he,  perhaps,  would  himself 
have  called  together,  none  were  wanting.    The  aged  friend  ^ 
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his  mataritj,  the  fair  young  idol  of  his  age,  were  gath* 
bended   knee   beside  his  bed,  and  if  the   words   of  ( 
whispered  from  the  book  by  the  murmnring  priest  fi 
reach  his  ear,  it  was  because  their  sound  was  stifled 
louder  wailings  of  those  whom  in  life  be  had  loved  so  w< 

*'  Scarcely,  however,  were  those  eyes,  whose  every 
had  been  watched  so  long  and  with  such  deep  interest,  1 
closed,  when  a  sudden  change  came  over  the  scene.     Om 
have  thought  that  a  flight  of  crows  had  suddenly  tak- 
so  great  was  the  precipitation  with  which  each  one 
from  the  hotel,  in  the  hope  of  being  first  to  spread  th 
among  the  particular  set  or  coterie  of  which  he  or  she  ha 
to  be  the  oracle.     Ere  nightfall,  that  chamber,  which 
day  had  been  crowded  to  excess,  was  abandoned  to  the  8< 
of  the  tomb  ;  and  when  I  entered  in  the  evening,  I  foi 
very  arm-chair,  from  whence  I  had  so  often  heard  the 
launch  the  courtly  jest  or  stinging  epigram,  now  occnpie 
hired  priest,  whispering  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  d( 
soul. 

"It  was  after  the  death  of  the  prince  that  the  ai 
devotion  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  household  1 
evident.  Not  one  of  the  domestics  left  his  station  up 
pretext  whatever.  The  attendants  waited,  each  in  hii 
and  at  the  same  stated  hour,  to  which  he  had  been  accui 
during  his  life.  I  myself  saw  the  cook,  punctual  to  t1 
in  the  morning  at  which  he  had  for  so  many  y 
summoned  to  receive  his  orders,  now  followed  by  hi 
of  scullions,  with  their  snow-white  costumes  and  long  c. 
knives,  walk  with  solemn  step  to  the  foot  of  the  be< 
kneeling  down  with  cotton  cap  in  hand,  breathe  a  short  ] 
each  sprinkled  the  corpse  with  holy  water,  and  then  the 
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proccMiou  withdrew  in  the  same  eilenoe  with  which  they  had 
entered.    T  wiis  deeply  struck  with  the  miztare  of  the  aablime 

and  the  ludicrous  in  this  scene.'* 

At  hulf-past  four  oVIock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of 
May,  1838,  Talleyrand  closed  his  eyes  in  death  ;  completing  a 
life  of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months. 

By  his  will,  dated  in  1836,  he  made  his  niece,  the  Dochess 
of  Dino,  his  residuary  legatee.  Legacies  were  left  to  his 
grand-nei)hew,  the  Duke  of  Yalen9ay.  His  will  is  all  in  his  own 
hand-writing  ;  and  to  it  he  annexed  the  declarations  of  his 
political  principles,  and  of  his  belief  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Uis  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  are  said  to  be  deposited 
in  England,  and  his  family  are  prohibited  from  pablishing  them 
until  thirty  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  directed  that  bis  remains  should  be  interred  on  his  estate 
of  Yalengay. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  tlie  22d  of  May;  the  process  of 
embalming  the  body  causing  this  delay.  The  troops  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris  formed  the  escort,  while  Peers,  Deputies, 
Ministers  of  foreign  governments,  the  most  distingaished  mem. 
bers  of  the  Institute,  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  literatare, 
science,  and  the  arts,  constituted  the  solemn  procession.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  Pasquier,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  Marshal  Soult,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  Count 
Mole.  The  body  was  deposited,  until  its  removal  to  Valen9ay 
in  September,  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

The  titles  and  orders  borne  by  Talleyrand,  were  as  follows  : 
Prince  of  Benevcnto,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  France,  also.  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  St.  Stephen  (Hun- 
gary), the    Elephant  (Denmark),  Charles    III.  (Spain),  St 
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Sauveur  (Greece),  the  Sun  (Persia),  of  the  Conceptior 
tagal),  of  the  Black  Eagle  (Prussia),  of  St.  Andr6  (R 
of  the  Crown  (Saxony),  and  of  St.  Joseph  (Tuscany), 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  P 
Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Vice-Grand  I 

I         and  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France  under  the  Empire  i 

V         Restored  Monarchy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Talleyrand's  literary  labor*— Description  of  Um  American  backwoodnuM— OpinloB 
of  Fox— Collection  of  liis  apothegms— Anecdotes  respecting  him,  pecnlUrltlM,  treat 
ment  of  Ills  d(>mei«tic« — A>i»-fiM>(»— Habits  of  composition — ^Personal  appaaranee 
Mental  characteristics — Lord  Brougham's  opinion — His  merit  at  an  oratot*  Lard 
Brougliam's  description  of  his  conrersation— His  political  rcpntatlonr— HIa  priTata 
friendships— Napoleon's  opinion  of  him — His  religions  and  moral  charaotT  IHi 
claims  upon  the  admiration  and  the  memory  of  mankind. 

The  fame  of  Talleyrand  rests  to  a  large  extent  apon  tradition. 
The  conviction  of  his  ability  is  produced  by  the  reminiscences 
and  opinions  of  others,  rather  than  by  the  study  of  anj 
thoroughly  established  political  work  of  his  own  creation,  or  of 
any  literary  eflForts  attesting  his  research  and  industry.  The 
negotiation  of  treaties  may  require  great  talent  and  sagacity, 
but  the  proof  of  them  remains  in  the  condensed  result ;  that 
portion  of  the  evidence  being  lost  which  lies  in  the  long  pre- 
paration, the  skillful  discussions,  the  triumphs  of  argument, 
tact  and  ingenuity.  Diplomacy  must  generally  conceal  its  own 
tracks,  thus  destroying  much  of  the  evidence  needed  for  the 
judgment  of  history  upon  many  important  characters.  The 
literary  remains  of  Talleyrand  are  exceedingly  scanty,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  a  man  of  the  cabinet  and  not  of  the  field, 
a  thinker  rather  than  an  actor.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  somewhat  occupied  in  the  writing  of  his  personal 
memoirs.    These,  if  ever  published,  may  add  the  lustre  of 
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literature  to  his  great  reputation  as  a  statesman.  Tb 
undoubtedly  furnish  the  explanation  of  many  a  problen 
wonderful  career,  and  afford  such  means  for  a  complet 
aud  correct  judgment  of  his  life  and  character  as  do  n 
exist.  His  political  works  have  mostly  been  Ruccessiveb 
away  by  the  various  revolutions  of  his  country  ;  while  b 
them  were  so  intermingled  with  those  achievements 
created  the  renown  of  a  greater  name,  as  hardly 
recognized  as  distinctive  monuments  to  his  own  honoi 
greatest  triumphs  in  his  favorite  art  have  been  honored 
praise,  which  in  history  is  itself  subservient  to  the  g1 
another's  reign.  His  deeds  appear  but  as  an  episode 
majestic  and  gloomy  epic  which  celebrates  the  coo 
astounding  revolutions.  That  this  episode  should  find 
in  a  story  so  grand  and  deeply  colored,  is  evidence 
intrinsic  merit,  and,  indeed,  of  its  absolute  necessity,  as 
of  the  history  of  the  times. 

Of  the  following  description,  taken  from  one  of  hi 
reports  before  the  French  institute,  Lord  Brougham  r 
**  Writers  of  a  less  severe  school  may  envy  its  poetical 
and,  perhaps,  learn  how  possible  it  is  to  be  point 
epigrammatic  without  being  affected,  and  sentimental  i 
being  mawkish.'' 

'*  The  American  backwoodsman  is  interested  in  m 
every  sentimenal  idea  is  banished  from  him  ;  these  bran 
elegantly  thrown  by  nature,  a  fine  foliage,  a  brilliant  hxn 
marks  one  part  of  the  forest,  a  deeper  green  which  < 
another — all  these  are  nothing  in  his  eye  ;  he  has  no  : 
tions  associated  with  anything  around  him  ;  his  only 
IS  the  nnmber  of  strokes  of  his  axe  which  are  necessary 
this  or  that  tree.     He  has  nerer  planted  ;  he  is  a  strai 
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the  plea^nrcs  of  that  process.  Were  he  to  plant  a  tree,  it 
never  could  become  an  object  of  gratification  to  him»  because 
he  conM  not  live  to  cut  it  down.  He  lives  only  to  destroy. 
He  is  surrounded  by  dirstruction.  Hence  every  place  is  good 
for  him.  He  does  not  love  the  field  where  he  has  expended 
his  labor,  because  his  labor  is  merely  fatigne,  and  hai  no 
pleasurable  sentiment  attached  to  it.  The  work  of  hia  handa 
is  not  marked  by  the  progressive  circumstances  of  growth,  lo 
interesting  to  the  agriculturist.  He  does  not  watch  the  destiny 
of  what  he  produces.  He  knows  not  the  pleasures  of  new 
attempts  ;  and  if  in  surrendering  his  home  he  do  not  leave  hia 
axe  behind  him,  he  leaves  no  regrets  in  the  dwellmg  in  which 
he  may  have  passed  years  of  his  life." 

Hifl  opinion  of  the  British  statesman,  Fox,  is  given  in  the 
following  language,  which  purports  to  be  a  "  fragment  from  hia 
memoirs." 

''  I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  ia  now  fif- 
teen years  since  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  OgUvie,  the 
husband  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Leinster.  It  was  at  hia 
own  house,  in  South  street,  and,  I  think,  in  June,  It9I. 

**  Shortly  before  his  death,  false  reports  led  him  to  form  an 
nnjust  opinion  of  me  ;  yet,  my  regret  for  his  loss  is  not  the  leaa 
deep  and  sincere,  and  I  feel  a  firm  conviction  that,  had  hia  life 
been  spared,  he  would  have  rendered  me  justice. 

''  Mr.  Fox  united  in  his  own  character  the  apparently  incom- 
patible qualities  of  the  mildest  of  men,  and  the  most  vehement 
of  orators.  In  private  life  he  was  gentle,  modest,  kind-hearted, 
and  remarkably  simple  in  his  manners.  His  dislike  of  ostenta- 
tion, and  of  any  approach  to  dogmatism,  sometimes  gave  to  his 
conversation  an  air  of  listlessness  ;  his  superiority  was  mant 
fested  only  by  the  information  he  diffused  around  him,  and  bj 
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the  generoas  feeling  which  always  prompted  him  to  direct 
greatest  share  of  his  attention  to  the  most  obscare  members 
the  company  in  which  he  happened  to  be.    The  simplicity 
his  manners  did  not,  in  the  least,  detract  from  that  urban 
and  perfect  politeness,  which  resulted  more  from  the  gentle 
of  his  nature,  than  from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  m 
polished  society   of   Europe.      His  conyersation,   when 
restrained  by  the  languor  arising  from  fatigue,  or  by  his  ( 
cacy  toward  others,  was  truly  charming.     It  may,  perhaps, 
said,  that  never  was  the  pleasantry  of  a  man  of  wit  so  perfe< 
natural,  as  that  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  it  seemed  more  like  the  outp< 
ing,  than  the  creation  of  his  fancy.     He  had  lived  on  ten 
close  intimacy  with  all  those  of  his  cotemporaries  most 
tinguished  for  talent,  learning,  and  political  eminence. 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  he  maintained  intercourse  with  aln 
every  man  in  Europe  whose  conversation  and  corresponde 
were  of  a  nature  to  fortify,  enrich,  or  polish  the  intellect 
faculties.     His  own  literary  attainments  were  varied  and  ] 
found.     In  classical  erudition,  which  in  England  is  spech 
understood  by  the  term  learning,  he  was  not  inferior  to 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  day.     Like  all  m 
genius,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry;  the  study  and 
tivation  of  that  branch  of  literature,  formed  his  favorite  so 
of  recreation,  amidst  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  public 
His  own  poetic  efifusions  were  easy  and  agreeable,  and  dea 
ing  of  a  high  place  in  that  class  of  writing  which  the  Fre 
call  vers  de  socidti.    The  character  of  his  mind  was  manife 
in  his  predilection  for  the  poetry  of  two  most  poetic  nationi 
at  least  most  poetic  languages)  of  eastern  Eorope,  viz.: 
ancient  Oreek  and  modem  Italian.    Fox  did  not  like  poll 
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ditcassions  in  conTenation»  and  he  nerer  Tolantarily  took  part 
in  them. 

**  Any  Attempt  to  render  justice  to  hii  oratorical  talentii 
would  carry  me  fur  beyond  the  limita  of  these  brief  remarki, 
lie  was  always,  and  ererywhere,  natural ;  and,  in  paUie,  hia 
manner  and  appeorauce  were  stamped  with  much  of  the  dm- 
plicity  which  characterized  him  in  prirate  life.  When  he  began 
to  speak,  an  ordinary  observer  would  hare  supposed  him  to  be 
laboring  under  embarrassment,  and  even  a  discriminating  lis- 
tener would  only  have  been  struck  by  the  just  accuracy  of  hii 
ideas,  and  the  lucid  simplicity  of  his  language;  but,  after  ^Mak- 
ing  for  some  time,  he  was  transformed  into  another  being.  He 
forgot  himself,  and  everything  around  him.  His  thoughts  wera 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject.  His  genius  warmed  as  ha 
advanced,  and  his  sentences  flashed  like  rays  of  light ;  until  at 
length,  in  an  impetuous  and  irresistible  torrent  of  eloquenee,  he 
carried  along  with  him  the  feelings  and  the  conviction  of  hia 
hearers.  Fox  certainly  possessed,  beyond  any  public  speaker 
of  modern  times,  that  anion  of  reasoning  power,  of  simplicity, 
and  of  vehemence,  which  characterizes  the  prince  of  orators. 
Xext  to  Demosthenes,  he  was  the  most  Demosthenian  of  pu|;>lio 
speakers.  '  I  knew  him,'  observes  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  after  their  unfortunate  difiference,  '  when  he  was  oidy 
nineteen  years  old.  From  that  time  he  continued  rising,  by 
slow  degrees,  until  he  has  now  become  the  most  brilliant  and 
accomplished  debater  that  ever  lived.' 

''  The  tranquil  dignity  of  mind  (never  disturbed  bat  by 
great  causes) — the  total  absence  of  vanity — the  contempt  of 
ostentation — the  hatred  of  intrigue — the  candor,  the  honesty, 
and  the  perfect  ho^ihomit,  which    were    the    distingniahi^g 
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qualities  of  Fox,  would  seem  to  render  him  the  faithful  r 
sentative  of  the  old  national  English  character — a  char£ 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  hope  can  be  succeedec 
anything  better,  were  it  ever  to  change.  The  amiabilit; 
his  disposition  inspired  confidence — the  ardor  of  his  eloqa 
excited  enthusiasm — and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  in^ 
friendship.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  truly  observed,  that  in  Fox 
highest  intellectual  powers  of  man  were  blended  with 
engaging  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  childhood.  No  hu 
being,  he  adds,  was  ever  more  free  from  every  trace  of  i 
nity,  vanity,  or  falsehood.  The  combination  of  so  d 
admirable  qualities  of  public  and  private  character,  suffici< 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  English  statesman,  durin 
long  a  period  of  adverse  fortune,  retained  so  many  atta< 
friends  and  zealous  adherents,  as  Charles  Fox.  The  anioi 
great  ardor,  in  the  sentiments  of  the  public  man,  with  exti 
gentleness  in  the  manners  of  the  social  being,  would  ap 
to  have  been  an  hereditary  qualification  in  Fox,  whose  ft 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the  same  power  of  winning 
attachment  of  all  who  knew  him.  Those  who  are  acquai 
with  another  generation  of  his  descendants,  must  feel  that 
engaging  quality  is  not  extinct  in  the  family. 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  more  forcibly  portray  the  imj 
sion  produced  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  Fox, 
a  remark  made  by  Burke.    In  1797,  six  years  after  all 
macy  between  Burke  and  Fox  had  ceased,  the  former,  sp 
ing  to  an  individual  honored  by  the  friendship  of  the  la 
said,  '  Certainly,  Fox  Is  a  man  formed  to  be  loved  ;'  and 
words  were  uttered  with  a  warmth  and  emphasis,  which 
eluded  all  doubt  of  their  cordial  sincerity. 

''The  few  lines  I  have  here  hastily  traced,  hAve  1 
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written  under  feelings  too  sorrowfal  and  fleriont  to  admit  of 
any  intention  to  exaggerate  ;  and  the  aflection  which  I 
cherished  for  Mr.  Fox  will  not  suffer  me  to  profane  his 
memory  by  any  allusion  to  tlie  factious  contentions  of  the  daj. 
The  political  conduct  of  Fox  belongs  to  historj.  The 
measures  he  supported,  and  those  he  opposed,  may  divide  the 
opinions  of  posterity,  as  they  have  those  of  the  present  age  ; 
but  Charles  Fox  will,  assuredly,  command  the  unanimoua 
respect  of  future  generations,  by  his  pure  sentiments  as  a 
statesman — by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all 
mankind — by  his  advocacy  of  liberal  government,  the  free 
exercise  of  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilixatton  of 
the  human  race — by  the  ardent  love  he  cherished  for  hie 
country,  whose  welfare  and  happiness  can  never  be  discon- 
nected from  his  glory — and  by  his  profound  veneration  for  that 
free  constitution,  which,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  he  ander- 
stood  better  than  any  politician  of  his  time,  both  in  its  legal 
and  in  its  philosophical  character." 

Talleyrand's  wit  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  literary  capacity, 
appear  in  sentences  and  condensed  sayings  rather  than  in 
lengthened  discussions.  These  sayings  are  reported  from  his 
coDversatioDS  or  found  scattered  through  his  writingfi.  A 
conversation  which  was  characterized  by  them,  though  it  maj 
have  had  the  appearance  of  being  studied  and  elaborated,  mast 
still  have  presented  peculiar  charms.  In  this  art  TaUeyrand 
was  without  dispute  pre-eminent.  Several  of  his  maxims  are 
quoted  for  their  intrinsic  value  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the 
insight  they  give  into  his  character  and  talent.  Those  which 
follow  are  gathered  in  the  work  of  Golmache. 

{  "  Our  welcome  of  a  stranger  depends  upon  the  name  he 
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bears — upon  the  coat  he  wears :  our  farewell  upon  the  sj 
he  has  displayed  iu  the  interview." 

"  There  is  so  great  a  charm  in  friendship,  that  there  is  € 
a  kind  of  pleasure  in  acknowledging  oneself  duped  by 
sentiment  it  inspires.'' 

'*  Unbounded  modesty  is  nothing  more  than  unavc 
yanity  :  the  too  humble  obeisance  is  sometimes  a  dii  ] 
impertinence." 

^  "  The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadow — gigantic  w 
it  precedes  him,  and  pigmy  in  its  proportions  when  it  follow 

"  The  '  point  of  honor '  can  often  be  made  to  prodace, 
means  of  vanity,  as  many  good  deeds  as  virtae." 

**  More  evil  truths  are  discovered  by  the  corruptioa  of 
heart  than  by  the  penetration  of  the  mind." 

■  ''  Beauty,  devoid  of  grace,  is  a  mere  hook  without  the  b 

'^  Schismatic  wranglers  are  like  a  child's  top,  noisy 
agitated  when  whipped,  quiet  and  motionless  when  left  aloi 

"  He  who  cannot  feel  friendship  is  alike  incapable  of  1< 
Let  a  woman  beware  of  the  man  who  owns  that  he  loves  no 
but  herself." 

^    ''The  rich  man  despises  those  who  flatter  him  too  much, 
hates  those  who  do  not  flatter  him  at  all." 

"  The  spirit  and  enterprise  of  a  courtier  are  all  expend* 
the  search  after  place  and  preferment  ;  nothing  remains  for 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  to  which  success  compels  him." 

"The  Count  de  Coigny  possesses  wit  and  talent,  but 
conversation  is  fatiguing,  because  his  me  ry  is  equally  e: 
in  quoting  the  date  of  the  death  of  Ale:  9reat, 

that  of  the  Princess  de  Oa^m^n^s  p 
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**  The  ima^natioii  of  men  ii  often  the  refoge  of  their  pv^ 

judiccs.'* 

-  "To  contradict  and  argae  with  a  total  itraager,  it  like 
kDoclsing  at  a  gate  to  ascertain  if  there  is  nnj  ono  within.** 

**  That  sovereign  has  a  little  mind  who  leeka  to  go  down  to 
posteritj  bj  means  of  great  pablic  buildings.  It  is  to  oon&do 
to  masons  and  bricklayers  the  task  of  writing  history." 

^  **  Love  is  a  reality  which  is  born  in  the  faiiy  region  of 
romance.^ 

"  The  love  of  glory  can  only  create  a  hero ;  the  contempt  of 

it  creates  a  great  man." 

''  The  mind  of  the  Dae  de  Laval  is  like  a  dark  ktnterBy  only 

capable  of  lighting  his  own  path." 

"  The  errors  of  great  men,  and  the  good  deeds  of  reprobates, 
should  not  be  reckoned  in  oar  estimates  of  their  reapectife 

characters." 

**  A  coart  is  an  assemblage  of  noble  and  distinguished 

beggars." 

"  Theologians  resemble  dogs,  that  gnaw  large  bones  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  little  meat." 

*'  The  stream  of  vice  will  flow  as  naturally  into  palaces,  as 
the  common  sewer  flows  into  the  river,  and  the  river  flows 
onward  to  the  sea." 

*'  It  is  sometimes  quite  enoagh  for  a  man  to  feign  igpiorance 
of  that  which  he  knows,  to  gain  the  repatation  of  knowing  that 
of  which  he  is  ignorant." 

**  A  long  continoance  of  wise  administration  is  the  best  and 
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surest  means  of  arriving  at  despotism.     Our  present  g( 

ment  gives  us  no  alarm  I" 

"  Both  erudition  and  agriculture  ought  to  be  encourage 
government ;  wit  and  manufactures  will  come  of  themseh 

"  The  endeavor  to  convince  a  bel  esprit  by  the  ton 
reason,  is  as  mad  an  undertaking  as  the  attempt  to  sileo 
echo  by  raising  the  voice." 

N ''  Metaphysics  always  remind  me  of  the  caravanserais 
desert.  They  stand  solitary  and  unsupported,  and  are 
fore  always  ready  to  crumble  into  ruin." 

''  A  man  should  make  his  d^hut  in  the  world  as  tb< 
were   about  to  enter  a  hostile  country;  he  must  sei 
scouts,  establish  sentinels,  and  ever  be  upon  the  watch  bin 

^  *^  Too  much  sensibility  creates  nnhappiness  ;  too  mu* 
sibility  creates  crime." 

"  What  I  have  been  taught,  I  have  forgotten  ;  what  I ! 
I  have  guessed." 

**  An  elderly  coxcomb  may  be  compared  to  a  but 
deprived  of  wings — he  becomes  a  caterpillar  once  more." 

^^ "  Certain  acts  may  be  rendered  legal,  but  can  never  be 
legitimate." 

"  Human  life  is  like  a  game  at  chess  ;  each  piece  hoi 
place  upon  the  chess-board — king,  queen,  bishop,  and 
Death  comes,  the  game  is  up,  and  all  are  thrown,  withoi 
tmction,  pell  mell  into  the  same  bag." 

*'  The  bold  defiance  of  a  woman  is  the  certain  sign  < 
shame — when  she  has  once  ceased  to  blush,  it  is  becaoi 
has  too  much  to  blush  for." 
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"  Life,  to  A  joang  man,  is  like  a  new  acqaatntaace,  of  whom 

he  grows  disgusted  as  he  adTanccs  in  yean.** 

"  When  cortuin  absurd  opinions  become  too  generally 
adopted,  thby  uiost  be  replaced  by  less  noxiona  errora — that  is 
the  best  way  of  arriying  at  Truth.^ 

"It  is  an  attribute  of  true  philosophy,  neTcr  to  fbree  the 
progress  of  Truth  and  Reason,  bat  to  wait  till  the  dawn  of 
Light ;  meanwhile,  the  philosopher  may  wander  into  hidden 
paths,  but  he  will  never  depart  far  from  the  mun  track.'* 

"  Prudence  in  a  woman  should  be  an  instinct,  not  a  ▼irtm." 

"  Churchmen  and  men  of  letters  hare  peculiar  dlfficnltiea  in 
the  world — the  first  are  continually  divided  between  acandal 
and  hypocrisy,  the  second  between  pride  and  baseneaa.** 

'*  The  thought  of  death  throws  upon  life  a  lurid  glow,  reaem- 
bling  that  of  a  conflagration,  lighting  up  that  which  it  is  aboat 

to  devour." 

''  In  love  we  grow  acquainted,  because  we  are  already 
attached — in  friendship  we  must  know  each  other  before  we 
love." 

"  A  great  capitalist  is  like  a  vast  lake,  apon  whose  bosom 
ships  can  navigate,  but  which  is  useless  to  the  conntry,  becaoae 
no  stream  issues  thence  to  fertilize  the  land." 

'^  With  a  great  seigneur,  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  flat- 
tering his  vices,  than  by  improving  his  estates." 

"  Truth  and  virtue  can  do  less  good  in  the  world,  than  their 
false  well -acted  semblance  can  do  evil." 

."A  generous  man  will  place  the  benefits  he  confers  beneath 
his  feet — those  he  receives,  nearest  his  heart." 


p 
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^"If  you  wish  to  appear  agreeable  in  society,  you  m 
sent  to  be  taught  many  things  which  you  know  abready." 

"In  reading  over  the  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Loi 
torze,  we  find  many  things  in  the  worst  manners  of  thi 
which  are  wanting  in  the  very  best  society  of  our  own." 

^  "  I  remember  having  often  been  told  in  my  youth  tl 
love  of  glory  was  a  virtue.  Strange  must  be  that  virtue 
requires  the  aid  of  every  vice." 

*'  There  are  two  things  to  which  we  never  grow  accc 
— the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  injustice  of  our  fellow  me 

**The  written  memoirs  which  a  man  leaves  after  h 
serve  for  the  history  of  his  life,  and,  above  all,  to  serve  1 
history  of  his  vanity,  always  remind  me  of  the  story  o 
saint,  who  left,  by  will,  a  hundred  thousand  crowng  * 
church,  to  pay  for  his  canonization." 

"  To  succeed  in  the  world,  it  is  much  more  necessary  1 
sess  the  penetration  to  discover  who  is  a  fool,  than  to  d 
who  is  a  clever  man." 

*'  Experience  teaches  us  indulgence  ;  the  wisest  man 
who  doubts  his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
which  actuate  his  fellow  men." 

**  There  are  many  vices  which  do  not  deprive  us  of  fr 
there  are  many  virtues  which  prevent  our  having  any.'' 

N  **  Nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  success." 

Talleyrand,  like  all  persons  renowned  as  wits,  has  hi 
honor  of  numerous  sayings  being  attached  to  1      at      ,] 
ing  the  authenticity  of  which  it  is  often  impoi      le  to 
mine.     He  I       without   doubt,  receired    c 
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discuRsions  in  convcraation,  and  he  neTer  Tolantarilj  took  part 

in  them. 

"Any  attempt  to  render  justice  to  bis  oratorical  talents, 
would  curry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  these  brief  remarks. 
He  was  always,  and  everywhere,  natural ;  and,  in  pablic,  his 
manner  and  appearance  were  stamped  with  much  of  the  sim- 
plicity which  characterized  him  in  private  life.  When  he  began 
to  6i>eak,  an  ordinary  observer  w^ould  have  supposed  him  to  be 
laboring  under  embarrassment,  and  even  a  discriminating  lis- 
tener would  only  have  been  struck  by  the  just  accuracy  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  lucid  simplicity  of  his  language;  but,  after  speak- 
ing for  some  time,  he  was  transformed  into  another  being.  He 
forgot  himself,  and  everything  around  him.  His  thoughts  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject.  His  genius  warmed  as  he 
advanced,  and  his  sentences  flashed  like  rays  of  light ;  until  at 
length,  in  an  impetuous  and  irresistible  torrent  of  eloqaenoe,  he 
carried  along  with  him  the  feelings  and  the  conviction  of  his 
bearers.  Fox  certainly  possessed,  beyond  any  public  speaker 
of  modern  times,  that  union  of  reasoning  power,  of  simplicity^ 
and  of  vehemence,  which  characterizes  the  prince  of  orators. 
Next  to  Demosthenes,  he  was  the  most  Demosthenian  of  public 
speakers.  '  I  knew  him,'  observes  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  after  their  unfortunate  difference,  *  when  he  was  only 
nineteen  years  old.  From  that  time  he  continued  rising,  by 
slow  degrees,  until  he  has  now  become  the  most  brilliant  and 
accomplished  debater  that  ever  lived.' 

**  The  tranquil  dignity  of  mind  (never  disturbed  but  by 
great  causes) — the  total  absence  of  vanity — the  contempt  of 
ostentation — the  hatred  of  intrigue — the  candor,  the  honesty, 
and  the  perfect  bo7ihomie,   which    were    the    distinguishing 
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qualities  of  Fox,  would  seem  to  render  him  the  faithful  re] 
sentative  of  the  old  national  English  character — a  charai 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  hope  cau  be  succeeded 
anything  better,  were  it  ever  to  change.     The  amiability 
his  disposition  inspired  confidence — the  ardor  of  his  eloqu 
excited  enthusiasm — and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  inv 
friendship.     Mr.  Gibbon  has  truly  observed,  that  in  Fox 
highest  intellectual  powers  of   man  were  blended  with 
engaging  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  childhood.    No  hui 
being,  he  adds,  was  ever  more  free  from  every  trace  of  i 
nity,   vanity,    or   falsehood.      The  combination  of  so  i 
admirable  qualities  of  public  and  private  character,  sufficiei 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  English  statesman,  during 
long  a  period  of  adverse  fortune,  retained  so  many  atta< 
friends  and  zealous  adherents,  as  Charles  Fox.    The  anion 
great  ardor,  in  the  sentiments  of  the  public  man,  with  extr 
gentleness  in  the  manners  of  the  social  being,  would  app 
to  have  been  an  hereditary  qualification  in  Fox,  whose  fa 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the  same  power  of   winning 
ikttachmcnt  of  all  who  knew  him.    Those  who  are  acquaii 
with  another  generation  of  his  descendants,  must  feel  that 
engaging  quality  is  not  extinct  in  the  family. 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  more  forcibly  portray  the  imp 
sion  produced  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  Fox,  t 
a  remark  made  by  Burke.  In  1797,  six  years  after  all  i 
macy  between  Burke  and  Fox  had  ceased,  the  former, 
h)g  to  an  individual  honored  by  the  friendship  of  the  lat 
said,  '  Certainly,  Fox  Is  a  man  formed  to  be  loved  ;'  and  tl 
words  were  uttered  with  a  warmth  and  emphasis,  which  ] 
eluded  all  doubt  of  their  cordial  sincerity. 

''The  few  lines  I  have  here  hastily  traced,  have 
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written  under  feelings  too  sorrowfal  and  serioiu  to  admit  of 
anj  intention  to  exaggerate  ;  and  the  affection  which  I 
cherished  for  Mr.  Fox  will  not  suffer  me  to  profane  his 
memory  by  any  allusion  to  the  factious  contentions  of  the  day. 
The  political  conduct  of  Fox  belongs  to  history.  The 
measures  he  supported,  and  those  he  opposed,  may  di?Ide  the 
opinions  of  posterity,  as  they  have  those  of  the  present  age  ; 
but  Charles  Fox  will,  assuredly,  command  the  ananimoui 
respect  of  future  generations,  by  his  pure  sentiments  as  a 
statesman — by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all 
mankind — by  his  advocacy  of  liberal  government,  the  free 
exercise  of  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilization  of 
the  human  race — by  the  ardent  love  he  cherished  for  hie 
country,  whose  welfare  and  happiness  can  never  be  discon- 
nected from  his  glory — and  by  his  profound  veneration  for  that 
free  constitution,  which,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  he  ander* 
stood  better  than  any  politician  of  his  time,  both  in  its  legal 
and  in  its  philosophical  character." 

Talleyrand's  wit  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  literary  capadty, 
appear  in  sentences  and  condensed  sayings  rather  than  in 
lengthened  discussions.  These  sayings  are  reported  from  hia 
conversations  or  found  scattered  through  his  writinga.  A 
conversation  which  was  characterized  by  them,  though  it  may 
have  had  the  appearance  of  being  studied  and  elaborated,  mast 
still  have  presented  peculiar  charms.  In  this  art  Talleyrand 
was  without  dispute  pre-eminent.  Several  of  his  maxims  are 
quoted  for  their  intrinsic  value  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the 
insight  they  give  into  his  character  and  talent  Those  which 
follow  are  gathered  in  the  work  of  Colmache. 

^  ''Our  welcome  of  a  stranger  depends  upon  the  name  he 
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bears — upon  the  coat  he  wears :  car  farewell  upon  the 
he  has  displayed  in  the  interview." 

"  There  is  so  great  a  charm  in  friendship,  that  there  i 
a  kind  of  pleasure  in  acknowledging  oneself  duped  I 
sentiment  it  inspires." 

''Unbounded  modesty  is  nothing  more  than  una 
vanity  :  the  too  humble  obeisance  is  sometimes  a  dis 
impertinence." 

"^  "  The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadow — gigantic 
it  precedes  him,  and  pigmy  in  its  proportions  when  it  foil 

''  The  '  point  of  honor '  can  often  be  made  to  prodn 
means  of  vanity,  as  many  good  deeds  as  virtue." 

*'  More  evil  truths  are  discovered  by  the  corraption 
heart  than  by  the  penetration  of  the  mind." 

'  *'  Beauty,  devoid  of  grace,  is  a  mere  hook  without  the 

''Schismatic  wranglers  are  like  a  child's  top,  nois; 
agitated  when  whipped,  quiet  and  motionless  when  left  i 

"  He  who  cannot  feel  friendship  is  alike  incapable  o! 
Let  a  woman  beware  of  the  man  who  owns  that  he  loves  i 
but  herself." 

^    "  The  rich  man  despises  those  who  flatter  him  too  mnc 
hates  those  who  do  not  flatter  him  at  all." 

"  The  spirit  and  enterprise  of  a  courtier  are  all  expei 
the  search  after  place  and  preferment  ;  nothing  remains  1 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  to  which  success  compels  him." 

"The  Count  de  Coigny  possesses  wit  and  talent,  b 
conversation  is  fatiguing,  because  his  memory  is  equally 
in  quoting  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Grea 
that  of  the  Princess  de  Ga^m^nee's  poodle." 
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"  Tho  imagination  of  men  is  often  the  refage  of  their  pve- 

judiccs." 

'  "To  contradict  and  argne  with  a  total  stranger,  is  like 
knocking  at  a  gate  to  ascertain  if  there  is  anj  one  within." 

**  That  Rovereign  has  a  little  mind  who  seeks  to  go  down  to 
posterity  by  means  of  great  public  bnildings.  It  is  to  confide 
to  masons  and  bricklayers  the  task  of  writing  history.'' 

^  "  Love  is  a  reality  which  is  born  in  the  fairy  region  of 
romance." 

*  **  The  ]o?e  of  glory  can  only  create  a  hero ;  the  contempt  of 

it  creates  a  great  man." 

"  The  mind  of  the  Due  de  Laral  is  like  a  dark  lantern,  only 
capable  of  lighting  his  own  path." 

''  The  errors  of  great  men,  and  the  good  deeds  of  reprobates, 
shoold  not  he  reckoned  in  oar  estimates  of  their  respectiTe 
characters." 

''  A  court  is  an  assemblage  of  noble  and  distingmshed 

beggars." 

'*  Theologians  resemble  dogs,  that  gnaw  large  bones  for  tiie 
sake  of  a  very  little  meat." 

**  The  stream  of  vice  will  flow  as  naturally  into  palaces,  as 
the  common  sewer  flows  into  the  rlTcr,  and  the  rirer  flows 
onward  to  the  sea." 

*'  It  is  sometimes  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  feign  ignorance 
of  that  which  he  knows,  to  gain  the  reputation  of  knowing  that 
of  which  he  is  ignorant." 

**  A  long  continuance  of  wise  administration  is  the  best  and 
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surest  means  of  arriving  at  despotism.     Our  present  g< 
ment  gives  us  no  alarm  I" 

**  Both  erudition  and  agriculture  ought  to  be  encour; 
government ;  wit  and  manufactures  will  come  of  themseb 

"  The  endeavor  to  convince  a  hel  esprit  by  the  for 
reason,  is  as  mad  an  undertaking  as  the  attempt  to  silei 
\        echo  by  raising  the  voice." 

>  "  Metaphysics  always  remind  me  of  the  caravanseri 
desert.     They  stand  solitary  and  unsupported,  and  are 
fore  always  ready  to  crumble  into  ruin." 

"  A  man  should  make  his  dibut  in  the  world  as  tho 
were  about  to  enter  a  hostile  country ;  he  must  sen 
scouts,  establish  sentinels,  and  ever  be  upon  the  watch  hii 

^  '*  Too  much  sensibility  creates  unhappiness  ;  too  much 
sibility  creates  crime." 

"  What  I  have  been  taught,  I  have  forgotten  ;  what  I 
I  have  guessed." 

"  An  elderly  coxcomb  may  be  compared  to  a  bu 
deprived  of  wings — he  becomes  a  caterpillar  once  more." 

^  "  Certain  acts  may  be  rendered  legal,  but  can  never  be 
legitimate." 

"  Human  life  is  like  a  game  at  chess  ;  each  piece  ho 
place  upon  the  chess-board — king,  queen,  bishop,  and 
Death  comes,  the  game  is  up,  and  all  are  thrown,  withoi 
tmction,  pell  mell  into  the  same  bag." 

"  The  bold  defiance  of  a  woman  is  the  certain  sign  < 
shame — when  she  has  once  ceased  to  blush,  it  is  bec) 
has  too  much  to  blush  for." 
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I  "  Life,  to  a  young  man,  Is  like  a  new  acquaintance,  of  whom 
be  grows  disgusted  as  he  advances  in  years.** 

''When  certuin  absard  opinions  become  too  generally 
adopted,  thby  most  bo  replaced  by  less  nozioas  errors — ^that  is 
the  best  way  of  arriving  at  Truth." 

"It  is  an  attribute  of  trae  philosophy,  never  to  (brce  the 
progress  of  Truth  and  Reason,  bnt  to  wait  till  the  dawn  of 
Light ;  meanwhile,  the  philosopher  may  wander  into  hidden 
paths,  but  he  will  never  depart  far  from  the  main  track," 

**  Prudence  in  a  woman  should  be  an  instinct,  not  a  virtue.'' 

''  Churchmen  and  men  of  letters  have  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  world — the  first  are  continually  divided  between  scandal 
and  hypocrisy,  the  second  between  pride  and  baseness." 

"  The  thought  of  death  throws  upon  life  a  Inrid  glow,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  conflagration,  lighting  up  that  which  it  is  about 
to  devour." 

**  In  love  we  grow  acquainted,  because  we  are  already 
attached — in  friendship  we  must  know  each  other  before  we 
love." 

''  A  great  capitalist  is  like  a  vast  lake,  npon  whose  bosom 
ships  can  navigate,  but  which  is  useless  to  the  country,  because 
no  stream  issues  thence  to  fertilize  the  land." 

"  With  a  great  seigneur,  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  flat- 
tering his  vices,  than  by  improving  his  estates." 

"  Truth  and  virtue  can  do  less  good  in  the  world,  than  thdr 
false  well-acted  semblance  can  do  evil." 

/*  A  generous  man  will  place  the  benefits  he  confers  beneath 
his  feet — those  he  receives,  nearest  his  heart." 


'^"  If  yoD  wuh  to  appear  agreeable  in  socie^,  yoii  mosl 
MDt  to  be  taaght  manj  things  which  70U  koow  already. " 

"  In  readiug  over  the  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
torze,  we  find  many  things  in  the  worst  manners  of  that 
which  are  wanting  in  the  very  best  sode^  of  oar  own." 

^  "  I  remember  baring  often  been  told  in  my  yonth  the 
lore  of  glory  was  a  virtne.  Strange  mnst  be  that  virtue ' 
reqnires  the  ud  of  every  rice." 

"  There  are  two  tilings  to  which  we  nerer  grow  accost 
— the  raragee  of  time,  and  the  injosticfl  of  onr  fellow  men 

"The  written  memoirs  which  a  man  leaves  after  hii 
aerre  for  the  history  of  his  life,  and,  abore  all,  to  scrre  ft 
history  of  his  ranity,  always  remind  me  of  the  story  of 
stunt,  who  left,  by  will,  a  hnodred  thousand  crownn  U 
choTch,  to  pay  for  his  canonization." 

"  To  succeed  in  the  world,  it  is  mnch  man  neceasary  t( 
sees  the  peoetrati(»i  to  diacorer  who  is  a  fool,  than  to  dis 
who  is  a  derer  man." 

"Experience  teaches  ns  indulgence  ;  the  wisest  man 
who  doabts  his  own  jodgment  with  regard  to  the  m< 
which  actuate  his  fellow  men." 

"  There  are  many  rices  which  do  &ot  deprire  iii  of  fri 
there  are  Buuy  rirtnee  which  prermt  oar  baring  any." 
N  "  Nothing  BQcceeds  so  well  as  ncceas." 

T^yrand,  like  all  persona  renownad  m  wlti,  ling  ha 
honor  at  oomerons  sayings  bdng  attadwd  to  Ui  Mmc,  re 
ing  the  aatheotkity  <tf  which  it  is  often  impoirfbli^  10  1 
mioe.     Ha  has,  frithoat  donbtf  raiMind  ondit,  b 
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instances,  where  it  was  dae  to  others.  Sach  aDecdotes 
respecting  liiiu,  and  such  puns  and  witticisms,  beside  those 
which  have  been  already  related,  as  appear  to  be  jastlj 
ascribed  to  him,  are  here  introduced  : 

The  Marquis  de  N ,  Talleyrand's  cousin,  died  at  Paris, 

some  years  since.  He  was  well  known  at  the  caf6  Yalois,  of 
whicii  he  was  one  of  the  most  constant  political  frequenters. 
He  was  a  carious  type  of  a  royalist  noble.  He  was  a  libertine, 
a  gambler,  and  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  bat 
would  not  sufTer  anything  to  be  said  in  his  presence  against  the 
king  or  the  church.  Not  a  day  passed  but  he  pointed  out  the 
line  of  conduct  which  the  king  ought  to  follow,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  driving  away  all  the  scoundrels^  without  reflecting  that 
by  so  doing  his  majesty  would  have  run  great  risk  of  depopu- 
lating his  kingdom.  But  the  marquis  was  admirable  whenever 
he  spoke  of  Talleyrand,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred louis  a  year.  "  Yes,"  he  would  say,  "  I  do  receive  it,  and 
in  allowing  it  to  me,  Talleyrand  does  nothing  but  his  duty  ; 
but  to  go  and  see  the  scoundrel — I  will  never  do  it  I — he 
is.  a  Jacobin,  and  a  married  priest  ;  he  has  deserved  to  be 
hanged  twenty  times  over  1"  Talleyrand  was  aware  of  this  ;  he 
laughed  at  it,  and  did  not  discontinue  the  punctual  payment  of 
his  cousin's  pension. 

It  is  said  that  Talleyrand  could  not  hear  the  word  "death" 
pronounced  witliout  changing  color,  and  that  his  domestics 
scarcely  dared  to  place  before  him  letters  sealed  with  black, 
conveying  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  friends,  relations, 
or  diplomatists  ;  and  on  this  account,  the  death  of  some  of 
them  was  concealed  from  him  for  years. 

The  relations  of  a  man  of  celebrity  to  those  who  are  in 
habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  him,  and  who  are  also  depen- 
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dent  and  inferior,  frequently  afford  interesting  illustratio 
his  character.      His  peculiarities  in  private  are  not  affected 
the  restraints  which  may  modify  his  forms  of  public  cond 
In  this  view,  the  following  extract  is  of  value  : 
t         "  The  prince  had  always  been  accustomed  to  treat  his  el 
?     domestics  as  persons  worthy  of  confidence,  and  many  a  sub 

of  the  highest  importance,  which  had  been  nursed  with 

■t 

•    greatest  secrecy  through  the  bureaux  of  the  foreign  office, 
been  discussed  at  full  length,  and  with  full  liberty  of  spe* 
before  his  valet-de-chambre.     It  was,  indeed,  his  custom, 
many  years  before  his  death,  to  select  the  hour  allotted  to 
toilet  for  the  transaction  of  the  most  important  affairs,  and 
discussion  of  the  most  weighty  politics,  and  never,  upon  : 
occasion,  was  be  known  to  dismiss  bis  valet  from  the  chi 
ber.     Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  found  for  this  ap] 
carelessness,   in    the   fact   of   his   trust    having  never 
betrayed. 

"The  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  was,  decide 
the  venerable  Courtiade,  one  to  whom,  by  reason  of  his  1 
services  and  devoted  attachment,  the  prince  allowed  a  grei 
latitude  than  to  any  other,  and  whose  homely  remarks  : 
shrewd  observations  upon  passing   events,  afforded  him 
greatest  amusement.    The  prince  would  take  a  peculiar  del 
in  recounting  to  strangers  the  story  of  his  flight  to  Amer 
when,  in  obedience  to  a  secret  friendly  warning,  he  resol' 
take  his  immediate  departure.     Courtiade  was  with  him  at 
moment  that  he  received  the  letter  which  was  the  canse  of  * 
decision,  and  the  prince  immediately  confided  to  him  the  i 
he  was  about  to  take,  at  the  same  time  advising  him,  at 
had  a  wife  and  family  to  whom  he  would,  doubtless,  wish  to 
adieu  before  venturing  on  so  long  and  perilous  a  journey, 
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especiallj,  Bince  the  period  of  his  retmn  most  be  distant  and 
uncertain,  that  he  should  let  him  depart  at  once,  and  follow  in 
the  next  packet  which  should  sail.  'No,  no,'  replied  Coiu<- 
tiade,  in  the  greatest  agitation  ;  '  yon  shall  not  leare  the  coon- 
try  ttlone  and  unattended — I  will  go  with  joo  ;  bot  only  leaye 
me  till  to-morrow  night  !' 

'"That  cannot  be,  Courtiadc/  retomed  the  prince;  'the 
delay  will  endanger  our  position,  without  being  sufficiently  long 
to  be  of  service  to  yourself  and  your  wife.' 

'''Bah  !  there  is  little  trouble  on  the  score  of  my  wife,' 
exclaimed  the  valet,  with  the  tears  rushing  to  his  eyes,  "  it  is 
that  accursed  washerwoman,  who  has  got  all  your  fine  shirts, 
and  your  muslin  cravats,  and  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  will  yoa 
be  able  to  make  an  appearance,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  too, 
without  them  1' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  interview  with  the  prince,  nw 
the  singular  impression  which  this  very  Courtiade  then  pro- 
duced upon  me.  I  was  admitted,  as  was  usual  with  all  per- 
sons who  came  upon  affairs  demanding  attention  and  priyacy, 
at  the  hour  of  the  prince's  toilet.  It  was  a  little  while  after 
the  revolution  of  July,  and  just  before  his  embassy  to  London. 
I  found  the  renowned  diplomatist  seated  tranquilly  at  his 
bureau,  which  mostly  served  him  both  for  writing  and  dressing 
table.  It  was,  I  believe,  upon  the  very  day  that  the  prince 
was  to  take  his  farewell  audience  of  Louis  Philippe,  ere  he  set 
out  for  England,  and  he  was  to  appear  upon  this  occasion  in 
the  usual  court  costume.  One  valet  was  busily  occupied,  with 
a  most  serious  countenance,  in  powdering,  with  might  and 
main,  the  thick  masses  of  his  long  grey  hair.  Another  was 
kneeling  low  at  his  feet,  endeavoring,  although  with  difficulty, 
from  his  constrained  position  beneath  the  table,  to  buckle  the 
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latchets  of  his  shoes.     His  secretary  was  seated  at  the  ba: 
beside  him,  occupied  in  opening,  one  after  the  other,  a  1 
collection  of  letters,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  scanning 
eontcnts  of  each,  qaietly  throwing  some  into  the  waste-pj 
basket,  and  placing  the  rest  in  a  pile  beneath  for  the  inspec 
of  the  prince.    I  coald  not  but  admire  the  sang  froid  ^ 
which,  while  listening  to  my  errand,  to  him  personally  of 
highest  importance,  he  snffered  himself  to  be  invested  with 
embroidered  paraphernalia  of  his  official  uniform.     When 
attire  fivas  completed,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  anc 
stalked,  with  tottering  steps,  the  aged  weather-beaten  O 
tiade,  laden  with  divers  small  boxes,  of  various  forms 
sizes.     These  were  filled  with  the  ribbons  and  insignia  of 
mnltifarioos  orders  with  which  the  prince  was  decorated, 
was  curious  to  witness  the  total  indifference  with  which  he 
fered  himself  to  be  ornamented,  as  contrasted  with  the  ei 
solemnity  of  Oourtiade,  to  whom  the  desire  to  fill  this  ol 
with  becoming  dignity  (for  it  was  the  only  duty  which,  in 
latest  years,  devolved  upon  him)  had  become  the  chief  aim  i 
object  of  existence." 

V  Talleyrand,  being  vexed  by  a  man  who  squinted  awfu 
with  several  importunate  questions  concerning  his  leg,  whicl 
will  be  remembered  was  lame,  replied,  "  It  is  quite  crookidr- 
yow  see.^ 

Being,  on  another  occasion,  somewhat  oot  of  pa  i 
through  the  persevering  solicitations  of  an  English  nobl 
for  his  autograph,  he  promised  to  send  him  one  in  a  few  dt 
His  promise  he  redeemed  as  follows: — "Dear  sir,  will  \ 
oblige  me  with  your  company  to  dinner  on  Wednesday, 
eight  o'clock?  I  have  invited  a  number  of  e  m  f 
persons,  and  do  not  like  to  be  the  only  fod  \  tb      ' 

16 
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Na]M>leoii  onco  said,  rather  irreverently,  of  his  father-in-law 
the  Eui|»oror  of  Austria, ''  FraDcis  is  an  old  grannj."  Some 
friend  repvuteil  tlie  remark  to  Maria  Louisa.  The  empress 
sought  au  expluuatiou  from  Talleyrand.  "Monsieur  Talley- 
rand, what  does  that  mean — an  old  granny  V  The  cunning 
diplomatist,  more  polite  than  conscientious,  answered,  with  his 
most  serious  air,  '*  It  means,  madame — ^it  means  a  vemtrahU 
sage/* 

Of  Caroline  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand  obserred,  ''She  has 
Cromwell's  head  on  the  shoulders  of  a  pretty  woman.''  Elisa 
Bonaparte  he  termed,  ''  The  Semiramis  of  Lucca." 

After  the  death  of  Napoleon,  numerous  publications  issued 
from  the  press,  pretending  to  give  reyelations  of  the  private 
history  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  on  the  authority  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  employed  about  his  person  or  his  palaces. 
With  these  ridiculous  productions  in  his  eye,  Talleyrand,  on 
being  asked  if  he  intended  shortly  to  publish  his  memoirSy 
replied,  "  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  that  point ;  I  only 
know  that  my  cook's  Reminiscences  are  in  the  press." 

Napoleon,  in  1811,  rewarded  Maret,  who  had  served  him 
with  the  most  unbounded  fidelity  and  deyotlon  as  secretary 
and  administrator  in  many  affairs,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bassano.  His  abilities  were  certainly  moderate,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  surprise,  that,  with  the  dignity  of  duke,  the 
emperor  also  conferred  on  him  the  appointment  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  His  honors  elated  him  exceedingly,  and  he 
evinced  his  weakness  in  the  increased  arrogance  of  his 
deroeanor.  Talleyrand  was  prepared  with  his  sarcasm  on  this 
development  of  Maret's  character.  He  observed,  "In  all 
France  I  know  but  one  greater  ass  than  Maret,  and  that  ia 
the  Duke  of  Bassano." 
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During  the  early  revolutionary  measures  in  the  assembl 
1789,  Matthew  de  Montmorency,  the  representative  of  a  hi. 
illustrious  house,  proposed  that  the  nobility  should  reno 
their  titles.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  this  prop 
was  made,  Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun,  met  Mon 
rency  at  a  select  party,  and  addressed  him,  with  intent! 
irony,  by  his  plebeian  title — **  How  does  Matthew  Bonchar 
*'  Bouchard  ?"  replied  the  noble,  "  my  name  continaes  to 
Montmorency.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  disavow  my  ancest 
I  cannot  help  being  descended  from  the  good  constable, 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle 
Bouvincs,  under  Philip  Augustas.  I  descend  equally  f 
that  other  constable  who  was  surnamed  the  Great,  and 

his  death  on  the  field  of  St.  Denis.     I  descend  also  " 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  my  dear  Matthew,"  said  the  Bisl 
interrupting  him,  "  but  you  are  also  the  first  of  your  ho 
has  laid  down  his  arms.*' 
^,     A  gentleman,  in  company,  was  praising  with  great 
complacency  the  beauty  of  his  mother.     Dwelling  upon 
theme  to  a  tiresome  extent,  it  became  apparent  to  the  listei 
that  he  desired  them  to  infer  that  this  portion  of  the  inherits 
had  descended  to  himself.    Talleyrand  relieved  the  circle  fi 
further  annoyance  by  the  remark — "Then,  sir,  it  was  y 
father  who  was  not  so  good-looking  I" 

In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  the  celebrity  of  GhateaabrL 
who  was  with  all  his  genius  exceedingly  vain,  began  to  wj 
About  the  same  time  he  complained  bitterly  of  becoming  t 
This  infirmity  being  alluded  to  in  conversation,  Talleyri 
archly  observed — "  I  understand  ;  since  they  have  ceai 
talking  about  him  he  thinks  himself  deaf." 
The  princess  of  Sweden,  the  wife  of  Marshal  Beniado 
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used  to  complain  feeltngrly  of  the  enfini  of  the  fHgid  and  gloomy 
court  of  Sweclon,  the  mcmbera  of  which,  she  remarked,  noTer 
were  excited,  except  to  Rhoot  kings  at  masked  balls.  Hearing 
this  remark,  Talleyrand  sought  to  console  the  princess  by  saying 
— **  But  really,  madame,  that  is  very  well  for  a  beginning  I* 

Rulhieres,  the  anthor  of  a  work  on  the  Polish  Reyolationf 
having  said — **  I  have  never  committed  but  one  widced  act  in 
my  life  ;"* — ".And  when  will  that  act  be  completed  7**  was 
Talleyrand's  inquiry. 

When  Madame  de  Sttfel  published  her  celebrated  nord, 
"  Delphiuc/*  she  was  supposed  to  have  painted  herself  in  the 
person  of  the  heroine,  and  Talleyrand  in  that  of  an  elderly 
lady,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  characters.  "  They  tell  me,'' 
said  he  to  her,  "  that  we  are  the  only  two  in  your  romance  who 
arc  disguised  as  females." 

One  day  when  Marshal  Davoust  excused  himself  for  being 
too  late,  because  he  had  met  with  a  "  Pekin,"  who  detained 
him,  Talleyrand  begged  to  know  what  he  meant  by  that  word. 
"We  call  Pekin  everything  not  military,''  said  Davonst. 
"  Ah,  yes,''  replied  Talleyrand,  "as  we  call  everything  mUUairy 
which  is  not  dri/." 

"I  have  turned  many  a  woman's  head,"  boasted  a  young 
French  nobleman.     "  Yes,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  away  from  yon.* 

.    The  Count  de  F was  an  antiquated  bean,  who  after  the 

triumphs  of  forty  years  still  sought  to  maintain  his  position  in 
the  society  of  Paris.  Having  made  a  new  conquest  in  the 
person  of  a  lady  of  talent,  rank,  and  fashion,  and  a  conquest 
which  he  desired  to  retain,  he  applied  to  Talleyrand  for  advice 
in  this  difficult  undertaking.  "  I  should  like  to  give  the  lady 
of  my  heart  something  that  would  please  her,"  said  the  county 
«'  do  assist  me,  prince ;  what  could  I  procure  that  would  be 
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most  rare — something  aniqoe  of  its  kind — BometitiDg  thai 
bat  seldom  seen,  of  which  the  lilce  could  not  be  brought  to 
from  anybody  else  V  The  prince  reflected  •  bw  moraents,  s 
then  jojfallf  exclaimed — "I  hsTs  it — I  hare  it."  "Whi 
tell  me  qaicklj.  I  will  go  tlus  moment  and  proearc  it."  " 
need  to  stir,"  replied  the  prince,  drily  ;  "  gire  her  one  of 
baira  of  yonr  head — if  yoa  can ;  it  mnat  indeed  be  a.  tli 
nniqae  of  its  kind,  and  of  which  no  one  cosld  bring  her 
fellow."  This  allnuon  to  hia  baldness  was  orervhetmiDg  to 
poor  connt,  and  the  htm-mat  drove  him  from  sode^  for  a  tit 

The  personal  habits  of  men  of  celebrity  are  ever  intL-resti 
One  cliumii^  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  intiiaucy  of 
society  at  the  ch&tean,  thns  writes  of  Talleyrand's  bosiaess  hab 

"  1  have  known  him  sign  and  send  off  an  entirs  bag  fui 
letters,  not  one  of  whjch  was  dispatched  withowt  baring 
been  carefally  pemsed  and  corrected  by  himset£  The  faci 
and  precision  with  which  he  coald  always  find  the  cxuct  w 
which  was  needed,  and  which  his  secretaries  wodii,  prrlii 
have  been  seeking  for  some  time  in  vain,  was  matter  of 
greatest  admiration  to  all  who  witnessed  it ;  bnt  he  co 
neither  write  nor  dictate  with  ease ;  the  most  triffing  littlu  n 
which,  when  completed,  aj^wared  the  rery  model  of  gvuc 
laiiier-aiier  and  badinage,  often  gare  him  m  mneb  troulili^ 
indite  aa  one  of  his  most  complicated  diipatcbaa.  Tlii.4, 1  tli 
may  be  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  bis  eariy  educnt 
Subsequent  stady  and  careful  reading  nwy  input  taaio 
erudition,  but  can  rarely  gtre  tacili^.  Ha  has  been  koowi 
remain  for  mora  than  a  week  npon  the  compoaitieii  uf  a  W 
of  condolence  or  congratnlatloD,  if  it  dianced  to  he  uiiilrv! 
to  a  brother  irit,  or  one  of  whose  criticism  he  nlgli  bniijui 
stand  in  awe.  In  tbete  cases,  he  would  caase  hii  .u^oreiurj 
writ*  two  qfJim^tUnt,  in  diffoeife  Mt^flm,  qna  tbe  sali 
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be  had  at  heart,  and  would  then  compile  from  the  number,  one 
iu  his  own  writing,  with  his  own  piquant  additions  and  improYe- 
metits,  which  was  soon  bandied  from  hand  to  hand,  and  quoted 
in  every  salon  as  a  chef-fPtruvre  of  wit  and  epigram.  Those  who 
were  in  the  secret  would  smile  at  the  unbounded  praise  bestowed 
bj  the  journals  upon  the  composition  of  his  dispatches  (some  ci 
which  are  really  master-pieces),  and  the  wording  of  his  protocols; 
for  they  well  knew  that  they  would  scarcely  have  attracted  a 
single  moment's  notice  had  the  truth  been  known." 

His  personal  appearance,  as  well  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and 
in  old  age,  was  remarkable  in  attractions,  and  interesting  as  a 
study.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer  :  "  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  bland  and  polished  courtesy  of  his  old 
age,  can  readily  imagine  that  in  youth  his  influence  must  have 
been  all-powerful.  With  this  fascination  of  manner,  he  must 
have  also  been  possessed  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  handsome 
person,  from  the  dignity  of  which,  strange  to  say,  the  deform- 
ity of  his  foot  never  detracted.  He  was  very  fair,  of  most 
brilliant,  yet  delicate  complexion,  with  eyes  of  a  soft  dark 
blue,  much  covered  by  the  lids,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  air  of  quiet  reflection,  misconstrued  by  many  into  an  expres- 
sion of  cunning,  which  was  habitual  to  him.  His  hair  has 
alwnys  been  considered  one  of  his  greatest  attractions,  being 
of  the  bright  golden  hue,  so  uncommon  even  in  the  north  ;  and 
when  be  wore  it  loose  over  his  shoulders,  neither  discolored  by 
powder,  nor  disflgured  by  the  torturing  iron  of  the  permquier, 
it  must  have  been  most  beautiful.  Even  to  this  very  hour,  yoa 
cannot  fail  to  remark  its  rich  luxuriance.  It  is  not  yet  wholly 
white,  but  merely  grey,  and  its  original  golden  color  still 
shines  bright  amid  the  silver. 

*'  I  have  seen  several  portraits  of  the  prince,  takeL  in  his 
^'^"th.     There  is  one,  a  miniature,  which,  set  in  a  bra'*''''**,  hag 
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met  my  eye  every  day  for  some  years  past,  ai>on  the  arm 
the  fair  Dachess  de  D.,  which  never  fails  to  arrest  my  at 
tioD,  and  to  inspire  me  with  the  same  interest,  the  same  drei 
and  illusions  of  the  past,  as  though,  apon  each  occasioi 
behold  it,  it  were  for  the  first  time.    The  likeness  may 
strongly  traced  even  now.    The  features  are  moulded  wit 
delicacy  peculiar  to  the  race  of  the  Perigords,  and  the  ooui 
nance  is  one  which  might  certainly  have  been  suspected 
haying  greatly  aided  his  varied  talents  and  endowments,  in 
success  for  which  he  was  so  applauded  and  so  envied.    1 
costume  in  this  picture  is  of  about  the  year  1*7*75,  when  Tall 
rand  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  when  he  had  not  1 
emerged  from  St.  Suipice  ;  and  yet  the  portrait  is  rather 
of  a  young  man  of  fashion  of  the  time,  t      .  of  a  yi     h  yoi 
to  a  life  of  penance  and  austerity.    The        r,  ci  whi      he 
always  proud,  hangs  loose  and  unshorn  o*       1  roide 

coat ;  no  sign  of  monkish  scissors  or  of  pr      ly 
there.    There  does  not  exist  a  picture  of  the  prince  eithei 
Abb6  de  Perigord,  or  as  Bishop  of  Autun.    So  completely 
he  ever  separate  himself  from  the  state  of  life  into  whieh 
had  been  thrust  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  he  n< 
would  consent  to  have  a  palpable  recatd  rf  his  pn 
brought  in  after  times  as  a  memorial       inst  him.     1 
beautiful  portrait  of  Talleyrand  when  Ft     e  de  Bene^ 
Vice  Grand  Elector,  painted  by  Oerard,  <       one  of 
performances  of  that  artist,  now  at  !     < 
countenance  bears  the  most  lively  and  p 

could  possibly  be  represented  by  art.    1      p  I 

which  has  been  engraved  in  London,*         i  h  i: 
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to  the  likoness,  wbich  is  most  Btriking.  The  artist  has  repre- 
BGiitcd,  in  u  inauner  almost  sublime,  the  peculiar  miztiire  of 
melancholy  and  finesse  which  the  couDtenauce  of  the  prince 
always  wears  when  in  meditation — an  expression  which  some- 
times inspires  mc  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  eadneas  ;  it  ia 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  mind  contending  against  physical  infit^ 
mity  and  pain/' 

Talleyrand,  like  NaiK)lcon  himself,  has  been  the  sntgect  of 
most  widely  different  and  opposite  opinions  as  to  character 
and  abilities.  In  early  biographical  accounts,  published  about 
the  ]>criod  of  the  cstablushment  of  the  Empire,  both  these  pro- 
minent actors  on  the  stage  of  French  affairs,  are  made  the 
objects  of  the  most  severe,  malicious,  and  monstrons  impatar 
tions.  It  is  actually  amusing  to  observe  the  capacioos  creda- 
lity  exhibited  by  French  and  English  royalist  writers,  when 
any  most  improbable  piece  of  scandal  is  connected  with  these 
illustrious  names.  Time,  subsequent  development  in  actionSi 
and  more  accurate  information,  enable  us  to  form  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  character  in  both  cases.  The  account  of  the 
principal  labors  and  results  cf  Talleyrand's  life,  presents  the 
material  for  each  reader's  own  judgment  of  his  capacity  and  his 
character.  It  is  believed,  that  no  dispute  can  now  be  raised 
on  the  question  of  his  intellectual  abilities.  Mirabean  design 
nated  him,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  as  '*  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  powerful  intellects  of  the  age."  And  certainly  the 
works  of  riper  years  have  not  disappointed  this  promise  of  his 
youtli.  With  that  substantial  quality,  pre-eminent  good  sense, 
he  was  able  to  match  the  genius  or  the  enthusiasm,  the 
powers  of  intrigue  or  the  eloquence  of  his  competitors. 
Always  in  contact  with  men  great  in  position  and  in  talent, 
his  inferiority,  had  it  existed,  must  have  been  the  inevitable 
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dUclosore  of  some  jnnctiira  of  circnmitMicei.  But  no  chi 
found  Lim  nngapplied  with  an  expedient — do  opponent  c 
rejoice  in  an  oDContested  triumph.  Hi§  intellict  was  give 
observing  rather  than  to  originatdng,  to  reflecting  more  ths 
inventing.  It  was  patient  in  meditation,  penetrating  in  ii 
tigation,  sagadons  in  judgment,  lexical  in  proceiis,  and  iudc 
dent  in  deciaicu.  Yet  it  was  not  original,  independent, 
powerful  in  the  high  eenu  which  it  characteristic  of  ge 
He  was  a  better  Jndg«  of  erents  than  of  principlcii. 
thought  was  the  othpring  of  circamstaace  more  tbar 
abstract  reason.  Hie  prodoctiaiu  ot  his  mind  niid  of  lii.i  p 
evince  this.  The  culture  of  his  mind  was  aGqalred  in  boc 
and  not  in  seclnsion.  From  the  period  of  his  enlrauco  i 
active  life  he  was  no  longer  studious,  and  tWrfore,  was  r 
reallj  learned,  though  thoronghlj  intelligent.  PliyiicDlljr  i 
l>!nt,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  indnlj^ed  in  indo] 
of  mind.  Considering  his  haluts  of  ease,  of  pii-uKurt',  (if  s 
bility,  and  of  exertion  merely  when  eventa  were  (IcinnD 
activity,  and  then  estimating  Us  real  inteUsctiml  uttulua 
and  labors,  so  varied  and  so  profound  of  tht  ir  kind,  wu 
indeed,  affected  with  admiration  for  the  intiin^ic  vigor 
force  of  bis  talents.  A  mind  of  nnusnal  c^uiiy  toiiltl  t 
have  accomplished  so  much  gainst  the  diaudvuiitageB  i. 
inactive  temperament  on  the  one  tutud,  ind  tlic  prei 
demands  of  ptditical  evuts  on  the  other.  His  peuelri 
was  startUng.  It  was  the  secret  of  bit  political  aun  ^-^.f, 
the  strength  of  his  di[don»tic  talent  Tot  it  wui  tio  supi 
tnral  insight  It  was  a  prodoct  rather  tluui  a  gift ;  resu 
from  his  haUts  of  accurate  aod  calm  tAMrruli'm,  fran 
general  acquaintance  with  human  natnra,  and  ills  eart^riil  > 
of  tb*  jnmiliaritini  of  indiridaal  wses,  fan  kis  M<laloua  i 
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tion  of  hints  mul  nafin^Rtionii,  and  what  others  would  consider 
triflrs,  ami  from  \i\n  profountl  judji^ment  of  the  necessary  force 
of  evidt'ut  facts.     Wliik*  there  was  instinct  in  his  penetration, 
there  was  also  far  more  of  cultare.     So  severe  and  competent 
a  judge  as  Lord  Broagham,  thus  characteriEes  his  intellectnal 
merit :  "  His  capacity  was  most  Tigorons  and  enlarged.     Few 
meu  have  ever  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  natural  under- 
standing, or  have  given  it  a  more  diligent  culture,  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  was  to  employ  it.    His  singnlar 
acuteness  could  at  once  pervade  every  subject — ^his  clearness  of 
perception  at  a  glance  unravelled  all  complications,  and  pre- 
sented each  matter  distinct  and  uneneumbef'ed  ;   his  sonnd, 
plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow,  got  rid  of  all  the  husks,  and 
pierced  immediately  to  the  kernel.     A  cloud  of  words  was 
wholly  thrown  uway  upon  him  ;  he  cared  nothing  for  all  the 
declamation  in  the  world — ingenious  topics,  fine  comparisons, 
cases  in  point,  epigrammatic  sentences,  all  passed  innocuous 
over  his  head.     So  the  storms  of  passion  blew  unheeded  past 
one  whose  temper  nothing  could  ruffle,  and  whose  path  toward 
his  oi)ject  nothing  could  obstruct.    It  was  a  lesson  and  a  study 
as  well  as  a  marvcK  to  sec  him  disconcert,  with  a  look  of  his 
keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of  his  chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk 
and  far-fetched  and  fine-spun  argument,  without  condescending 
to  utter,  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice,  so  much 
as  a  word  or  an  interjection,  far  less  to  overthrow  the  flimsy 
structure  with  an  irresistible  remark,  or  consume  it  with  a 
withering  sarcasm.    Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw  him 
in  conversation,  at  once  learned  both  how  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was  to  indulge  before  him  in  loose  prosing,  or  in  false  reason- 
ing, or  in   frothy  declamation  ;   and   how  fatal  an  error  he 
would  commit,  who  should  take  the  veteran  statesman's  good* 
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natured  smile  for  an  innocent  insensibility  to  the  ladicroi 
bis  apparently  passive  want  of  all  effort  for  permanent 
lence  of  mind.  There  are  many  living  examples  of  perse 
meanly  gifted,  who,  in  the  calm  of  his  placid  society,  hay* 
wr^^d  apon  sach  shoals  as  these." 
^^AU  candid  historians  acknowledge  the  sagacity  i 
displayed  by  Talleyrand  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  The 
field  covered  by  these  subjects  was  his  constant  study, 
field  his  reputation  and  his  claim  to  a  place  in  histor 
won,  and  won  by  vast  exertions  and  in  conflict  with  mos 
and  earnest  competitors.  His  chief  merit  is  made  by  s< 
consist  in  the  skillful  and  unscrupulous  practice  of  dissimu 
from  which  no  moral  considerations  restrained.  Admitt 
that  is  charged,  it  may  be  asked  very  pertinently,  whi 
diplomacy  in  his  day  and  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  fa 
art  of  dissimulation,  and  was  he,  who  outwitted  oth 
frequently,  ever  thoroughly  outwitted  himself?  Yet  it 
be  judging  Talleyrand  very  superficially  to  imagine  tl 
was  never  frank,  open,  communicative  and  candid, 
excellence  of  his  sagacity  was  that  he  knew  when  to  m; 
these  traits,  that  he  was  not  so  weak  as  to  act  up< 
shallow  principle  that  an  advantage  can  never  be  gained  < 
by  deception.  This  much  must  be  credited  to  his  good 
though  it  may  add  no  great  merit  to  his  morality. 

Napoleon  said   of   Talleyrand — "  His  circomspecti 
extreme.     He  treated  his  friends  as  if  they  might,  in 
become  his  enemies,  and  he  behaved  to  his  enemies  as  i 
might,  some  time  or  other,  become  his  friends.    Made 
Raucourt,  a  celebrated  actress,  described  him  with  great 
'  If  you  ask  him  a  question,*  said  she,  '  he  is  an  iron 
whence  you  c    not  extract  a  syllable ;  bat  if  yon  a 
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nncd  to  complain  feelinfrlj  of  the  ennui  of  the  frigid  and  gloom j 
court  of  Swedon,  the  members  of  which,  she  remarked,  never 
were  excited,  except  to  shoot  kings  at  masked  balls.  Hearing 
this  remark,  Talleyrand  sought  to  console  the  princess  bj  sajing 
— "But  really,  niadarae,  that  is  very  well  for  a  beginning  I" 

Rulhiores,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Polish  Rerolation, 
having  said — "  I  have  never  committed  but  one  wicked  act  in 
my  life  f — "And  when  will  that  act  be  completed T*  was 
Talleyrand^s  inquiry. 

When  Madame  de  Sttiel  published  her  celebrated  novel, 
"  Delphiue,'*  she  was  supposed  to  have  painted  herself  in  the 
person  of  the  heroine,  and  Talleyrand  in  that  of  an  elderly 
lady,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  characters.  "  They  tell  me,** 
said  he  to  her,  "that  we  are  the  only  two  in  your  romance  who 
are  disguised  as  females.'' 

One  day  when  Marshal  Davoust  excused  himself  for  being 
too  late,  because  he  had  met  with  a  "  Pekin,"  who  detained 
him,  Talleyrand  begged  to  know  what  he  meant  by  that  word. 
"  We  call  Pekin  everything  not  military,"  said  Davonst. 
"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Talleyrand,  "  as  we  call  everything  military 
which  is  not  dvU.^ 

"  I  have  turned  many  a  woman's  head,"  boasted  a  yomig 
French  nobleman.     "  Yes,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  away  from  yon.'' 

.    The  Count  de  F was  an  antiquated  bean,  who  after  the 

triumphs  of  forty  years  still  sought  to  maintain  his  position  in 
the  society  of  Paris.  Having  made  a  new  conquest  in  the 
person  of  a  lady  of  talent,  rank,  and  fashion,  and  a  conquest 
which  he  desired  to  retain,  he  applied  to  Talleyrand  for  advice 
in  this  difficult  undertaking.  "  I  should  like  to  give  the  lady 
of  my  heart  something  that  would  please  her,"  said  the  count, 
<'  do  assist  me,  prince ;  what  could  I  procure  that  would  bd 
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most  rare — something  unique  of  its  kind — something  tl 
but  seldom  seen,  of  which  the  like  could  not  be  brought  t 
from  anybody  else  ?''  The  prince  reflected  a  few  moments 
then  joyfully  exclaimed — "I  have  it — I  have  it."  ""W 
tell  me  quickly.  I  will  go  this  moment  and  procure  it." 
need  to  stir,"  replied  the  prince,  drily  ;  "  give  her  one  o 
hairs  of  your  head — if  you  can  ;  it  must  indeed  be  a 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  of  which  no  one  could  bring  he 
fellow."  This  allusion  to  his  baldness  was  overwhelming  t 
poor  count,  and  the  bon-viot  drove  him  from  society  for  a 

The  personal  habits  of  men  of  celebrity  are  ever  inters 
One  claiming  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  intimacy  < 
society  at  the  ch&teau,  thus  writes  of  Talleyrand's  bnsine 

**  I  have  known  him  sign  and  send  off  an  entire  bag  fi 
letters,  not  one  of  which  was  dispatched  without  havii 
been  carefully  perused  and  corrected  by  himself.    The  fi 
and  precision  with  which  he  could  always  find  the  exact 
which  was  needed,  and  which  his  secretaries  would,  pe 
have  been  seeking  for  some  time  in  vain,  was  matter  < 
greatest  admiration  to  all  who  witnessed  it ;   but  be 
neither  write  nor  dictate  with  ease  ;  the  most  trifling  litth 
which,  when  completed,  appeared  the  very  model  of  gri 
laisser-alkr  and  badinage,  often  gave  him  as  much  troul 
indite  as  one  of  his  most  complicated  dispatches.     This,  I 
may  be  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  his  early  edoc 
Subsequent  study  and  careful  reading  may  impart  tast 
erudition,  but  can  rarely  give  facility.     He  has  been  kno 
remain  for  more  than  a  week  upon  the  composition  of  a 
of  condolence  or  congratulation,  if  it  chanced  to  be  addi 
to  a  brother  wit,  or  one  of  whose  criticism  he  might  bap] 
stand  in  awe.     In  these  cases,  he  would  cause  his  »    \ 
write  two  or  three  letterv  '     ^'^'^rent  styleB,  ap 
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he  had  at  heart,  and  would  then  compile  from  the  nnmber,  one 
in  his  own  writing,  with  his  own  piquant  additions  and  improve- 
nients,  which  was  soon  bandied  from  hand  to  hand,  and  quoted 
in  every  salon  as  a  chef-fViTuvrt  of  wit  and  epigram.  Those  who 
were  in  tlie  secret  would  smile  at  the  unbounded  praise  bestowed 
by  tlie  journals  upon  the  composition  of  his  dispatches  (some  of 
which  are  really  master-pieces),  and  the  wording  of  his  protocols; 
for  they  well  knew  that  they  would  scarcely  have  attracted  a 
8in«j:le  moment's  notice  had  the  truth  been  known." 

His  personal  appearance,  as  well  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and 
in  old  age,  was  remarkable  in  attractions,  and  interesting  as  a 
study.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer  :  **  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  bland  and  polished  courtesy  of  bis  old 
age,  can  readily  imagine  that  in  youth  his  influence  must  have 
been  all-powerful.  With  this  fascination  of  manner,  he  mast 
have  also  been  j)0ssessed  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  handsome 
person,  from  the  dignity  of  which,  strange  to  say,  the  deform- 
ity of  his  foot  never  detracted.  He  was  very  fair,  of  most 
brilliant,  yet  delicate  complexion,  with  eyes  of  a  soft  dark 
olue,  much  covered  by  the  lids,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  air  of  quiet  reflection,  misconstrued  by  many  into  an  expres- 
sion of  cunning,  which  was  habitual  to  him.  His  hair  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  his  greatest  attractions,  being 
of  the  bright  golden  hue,  so  uncommon  even  in  the  north  ;  and 
when  he  wore  it  loose  over  his  shoulders,  neither  discolored  by 
powder,  nor  disfigured  by  the  torturing  iron  of  the  perruquier, 
it  must  have  been  most  beautiful.  Even  to  this  very  hour,  you 
cannot  fail  to  remark  its  rich  luxuriance.  It  is  not  yet  wholly 
white,  but  merely  grey,  and  its  original  golden  color  still 
shines  bright  amid  the  silver. 

"  I  have  seen  several  portraits  of  the  prince,  takcL  in  hie 
'      'h.     There  is  one,  a  miniature,  which,  set  in  a  bra""''"<".  has 


met  Dj  eye  ever]'  day  for  some  ye&n  past,  npoD  the  a,r: 
the  fair  Dachess  de  D.,  which  never  fuls  to  w-roGt  my  a 
tjoa,  and  to  inspire  me  with  the  same  intereBt,  the  same  dr 
and  illnBiong  of  the  past,  as  tbODgh,  upon  eath  occasi 
behold  it,  it  were  for  the  first  time.  Hie  likeoesa  ma 
strongly  traced  even  now.  The  features  are  raonlded  w 
delicacy  pecoUar  to  the  race  of  the  Perigords,  and  the  co 
nance  is  one  which  might  certunly  hare  been  suspecte 
having  greatly  aided  his  varied  talents  and  endowmeiita,  ii 
snccess  for  which  he  was  so  applauded  and  so  cuvied. 
costnme  in  this  pictnre  is  of  abont  the  year  1115,  when  Ti 
raud  wu  in  the  prime  of  yoath,  and  when  he  had  not 
emerged  from  St.  Snipice  ;  and  yet  the  portrait  is  rather 
of  a  yonng  man  of  fashion  of  th«  time,  than  of  a  youth  r 
to  a  life  of  pentmce  and  austerity.  The  hur,  of  which  bt 
always  proad,  hangs  loose  and  nnshorn  over  his  embroil 
coat ;  no  s^  of  monkish  scissors  or  of  priestly  tonsu 
there.  There  does  not  exist  a  picture  of  the  prince  eith 
Abb6  de  Perigord,  or  as  Bishop  of  Antnn.  So  completel 
be  ever  separate  himself  fi»>m  the  state  of  lite  into  whi< 
had  been  thmst  by  the  force  of  circnmstanoeo,  that  be  i 
woald  consent  to  have  a  palpable  record  <^  his  profe 
broDgbt  in  after  times  as  a  memorial  against  him.  Then 
beautiful  portrait  of  Talleyrand  when  Prinee  de  Itenerenti 
Vice  Grand  Elector,  pointed  t^  Gerard,  and  one  of  the 
performancea  of  that  artist,  now  at  Booheootie.  whiTcii 
countenance  bear*  the  moat  lively  lod  tfiritad  expression 
could  possibly  be  represented  by  art  The  pain  ting  by  Sh 
wbich  boi  been  aogtaved  In  London,*  is  tbe  bait  in  existen 
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to  the  likonoss,  which  is  most  striking.  The  artist  has  repro- 
SGutcd,  in  a  luauner  almost  sublime,  the  peculiar  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  finesse  which  the  couDtenance  of  the  prince 
alwajs  wears  when  in  meditation — an  expression  which  some- 
times inspires  me  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sadness  ;  it  is 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  mind  contending  against  physical  infir- 
mity and  pain/' 

Talleyrand,  like  Na]>oleon  himself,  has  been  the  sabject  of 
most  widely  different  and  opposite  opinions  as  to  character 
and  abilities.  In  early  biographical  accounts,  published  aboat 
the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  both  these  pro- 
minent actors  on  the  stage  of  French  affairs,  are  made  the 
objects  of  the  most  severe,  malicious,  and  monstrous  impatar 
tions.  It  is  actually  amusing  to  observe  the  capacious  creda- 
lity  exhibited  by  French  and  English  royalist  writers,  when 
any  most  improbable  piece  of  scandal  is  connected  with  these 
illustrious  names.  Time,  subsequent  development  in  actions^ 
and  more  accurate  information,  enable  us  to  form  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  character  in  both  cases.  The  acconnt  of  the 
principal  labors  and  results  cf  Talleyrand^s  life,  presents  the 
material  for  each  reader's  own  judgment  of  his  capacity  and  his 
character.  It  is  believed,  that  no  dispute  can  now  be  raised 
on  tlie  question  of  his  intellectual  abilities.  Mirabeaa  desig- 
nated him,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  powerful  intellects  of  the  age."  And  certainly  the 
works  of  riper  years  have  not  disappointed  this  promise  of  his 
youth.  With  that  substantial  quality,  pre-eminent  good  sense, 
he  was  able  to  match  the  genius  or  the  enthusiasm,  the 
powers  of  intrigue  or  the  eloquence  of  his  competitors. 
Always  in  contact  with  men  great  in  position  and  in  talent, 
his  inferiority,  had  it  existed,  must  have  been  the  inevitable 
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discloHnre  of  some  janctare  of  circamitaDcea.  But  ua  cV 
found  bim  aDSDpplied  with  aq  expedient — do  opponent  < 
rejoice  ia  an  anconteated  triumph.  Hia  intellect  was  giv 
obseiriDg  rather  thao  to  oripnaling,  to  reflectjag  more  tb 
inventiog.  It  was  patient  in  meditation,  peiii?trating  in  i 
tigation,  Bagarioas  in  judgment,  logical  in  process,  anil  ind 
dent  in  decision.  Yet  it  was  not  origuia],  indepeodeut 
powerful  in  the  high  sense  which  is  charaoteristic  of  g' 
He  was  a  better  Judge  of  events  than  of  principles. 
thought  was  the  offiipring  of  circumstance  more  tba 
abstract  reason.  The  productions  of  his  mind  and  of  bis  [ 
eTiuce  this.  The  culture  of  his  mind  was  acquired  iu  fio< 
and  not  in  seclusion.  From  the  period  of  his  entrance 
active  life  he  was  do  longer  studious,  and  therefore,  was 
really  learned,  though  thoroughly  intelligent  Pbysicallj 
Unt,  be  cannot  be  conudered  as  faaviog  iodpl^ed  iu  itidc 
of  mind.  Considering  his  habits  of  ease,  ot  plcasare,  of 
bilitj,  and  of  exertion  merely  when  erents  were  dema 
activity,  and  then  estimating  his  real  intellectual  attaini 
and  labors,  so  varied  and  so  profound  of  their  kind,  we 
indeed,  affected  with  admiration  for  the  btriusic  vlgoi 
force  of  bis  talents.  A  mind  of  UDuaaal  capniity  rould 
have  accomplished  so  much  ag^nst  the  disadvaiitagcs 
inactive  temperament  on  the  one  hand,  end  the  pri 
demands  of  pditical  events  oo  the  other.  Bis  pcneti 
was  startling.  It  was  the  secret  of  bis  poUtical  s<i<  <  > ^^ 
the  strength  of  his  diplomatic  talent  Tat  it  was  no  suf 
tural  insight  It  was  a  prodact  rather  than  a.  gift ;  resi 
from  his  habits  of  accurate  and  calm  obMrvulinu,  fro: 
general  acqnaiotanee  with  hnman  natnre,  and  iiis  careful 
of  the  pffwi'irfH**  of  indivfdaal  «•■>■,  fron  lis  euduloua 
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tion  of  hints  aiuI  niifin^Rtionii,  and  what  others  would  connder 
trifles,  and  from  h'lR  profound  judgment  of  the  necessary  force 
of  fvidcut  facts.     Wliile  there  was  instinct  in  his  penetration, 
tliore  was  also  far  more  of  culture.     So  severe  and  competent 
a  judge  as  Lord  Brougham,  thus  characteriECS  his  intellectual 
merit :  "  His  capacity  was  most  yigoroos  and  enlarged.     Few 
men  have  ever  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  natural  nnder- 
standing,  or  have  given  it  a  more  diligent  cnltnre,  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  was  to  employ  it.    His  singolar 
acuteness  conid  at  once  pervade  every  subject — his  clearness  of 
perception  at  a  glance  unravelled  all  complications,  and  pre- 
sented each  matter  distinct  and  unencumbered ;   his  sound, 
plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow,  got  rid  of  all  the  husks,  and 
pierced  immediately  to  the  kernel.     A  cloud  of  words  was 
wholly  thrown  away  upon  him  ;  he  cared  nothing  for  all  the 
declamation  in  the  world — ingenious  topics,  fine  comparisons, 
cases  in  point,  epigrammatic  sentences,  all  passed  innoenoos 
over  his  head.     So  the  storms  of  passion  blew  unheeded  past 
one  whose  temper  nothing  could  ruffle,  and  whose  path  toward 
his  oi)ject  nothing  could  obstruct.    It  was  a  lesson  and  a  study 
as  well  as  a  marvel  to  sec  him  disconcert,  with  a  look  of  his 
keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of  his  chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk 
and  far-fetched  and  fine-spun  argument,  without  condescending 
to  utter,  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice,  so  much 
as  a  word  or  an  interjection,  far  less  to  overthrow  the  flimsy 
structure  with  an  irresistible  remark,  or  consume  it  with  a 
withering  sarcasm.     Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw  him 
in  conversation,  at  once  learned  both  how  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was  to  indulge  before  him  in  loose  prosing,  or  in  false  reason- 
ing, or  in   frothy  declamation  ;   and   how  fatal  an  error  he 
would  commit,  who  should  take  the  veteran  statesman's  good- 
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natured  smile  for  an  innocent  insensibility  to  the  Indicroi 
bis  apparently  passive  want  of  all  effort  for  permanent 
lence  of  mind.  There  are  many  living  examples  of  perso 
meanly  gifted,  who,  in  the  calm  of  his  placid  society,  hav 
wrefiked  apon  such  shoals  as  these." 
^^All  candid  historians  acknowledge  the  sagacity  i 
displayed  by  Talleyrand  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  The 
field  covered  by  these  subjects  was  his  constant  stady.  ] 
field  his  reputation  and  his  claim  to  a  place  in  histor; 
won,  and  won  by  vast  exertions  and  in  conflict  with  mos 
and  earnest  competitors.  His  chief  merit  is  made  by  s( 
consist  in  the  skillful  and  unscrupulous  practice  of  dissimi 
from  which  no  moral  considerations  restrained.  Admitti 
that  is  charged,  it  may  be  asked  very  pertinently,  whi 
diplomacy  in  his  day  and  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  1 
art  of  dissimulation,  and  was  he,  who  outwitted  oth 
frequently,  ever  thoroughly  outwitted  himself?  Yet  it 
be  judging  Talleyrand  very  superficially  to  imagine  tl 
was  never  frank,  open,  communicative  and  candid, 
excellence  of  his  sagacity  was  that  he  knew  when  to  n 
these  traits,  that  he  was  not  so  weak  as  to  act  up< 
shallow  principle  that  an  advantage  can  never  be  gained 
by  deception.  This  much  must  be  credited  to  his  good 
though  it  may  add  no  great  merit  to  his  morality. 

Napoleon  said  of  Talleyrand — **  His  clrcomspectlo 
extreme.  He  treated  his  friends  as  If  they  might,  in 
become  his  enemies,  and  he  behaved  to  his  enemies  as 
might,  some  time  or  other,  become  his  frleuds.  Maden 
Raucourt,  a  celebrated  actress,  described  him  with  great 
'  If  you  I  him  a  question,'  said  she,  '  he  is  an  iron 
whence  yon       j    )  extract  a  syllable ;  bat  if  yoa  i 
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nothing,  you  will  soon  be  nnable  to  stop  bis  month,  be  will 
become  a  roguhir  gossip/  This  was  a  foible  which,  at  the 
outset,  destroyed  my  eoiifidence  in  TuUeyraud.  I  had  intraated 
him  with  a  very  imporraut  affair,  and,  a  few  hours  after, 
Josephine  related  it  to  me  word  for  word.  I  instantly  sei^t  for 
the  minister  to  inform  him  that  I  had  just  learned  from  tites. 
empress  a  circumstance  which  I  had  told  in  confidence  to 
himself  alone.  The  story  had  already  passed  through  four  or 
five  intermediate  channels.  The  countenance  of  Talleyrand  is 
so  immoYable  that  nothing  can  ever  be  read  in  it.  Lannes  and 
Murat  used  jocularly  to  say  of  him,  that  if,  while  he  was 
speaking  to  you,  some  one  should  come  behind  and  give  bim  a 
kick,  his  countenance  would  betray  nothing.'' 

Talleyrand  was  never  a  popular  orator.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  be  one.  llis  voice  was  not  adapted  to  a  public  assembly. 
He  made  several  creditable  speeches  in  the  National  Assembly, 
but  they  were  rather  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason,  than 
appeals  adapted  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  and  the  impulses  of 
men.  He  was  overshadowed  by  Mirabean,  and  many  other 
orators  of  the  Revolution  were  his  superiors  in  the  tribune. 
He  spoke  like  a  sage  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  the  vigor 
of  youth  had  left  him,  and  he  was  too  wise  to  undertake  that 
in  his  old  age  which  he  had  failed  to  achieve  in  the  fullness  of 
manhood's  strength.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  inability 
to  maintain  the  measures  of  his  administration  in  the  presence 
of  a  representative  assembly,  where  ministers  under  the  new 
charter  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  advice  to  the 
sovereign,  that  made  him  so  ready  to  resign  office  after  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  had  not  the  courage, 
the  skill  in  public  debate,  the  fire  of  eloquence,  the  infinite 
resources  acquired  only  in  a  long  career  of  professional  seryicOi 
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to  be  an  able  parliamentarj  minister.  Had  he  perseve 
holiliug  office,  and  had  he  entered  the  arena  of  the  Chi 
without  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  king,  and  nnsu 
by  colleagues  of  the  first  parliamentary  talent,  his  fai 
conduct  the  government  would  have  been  anavoidable 
wisely  retired,  and  with  abundant  justification.  He  had  i 
quence  suited  to  affect  such  minds  as  he  met  in  council  and 
conferences  of  diplomatists;  and  with  such  audiences  it  wa 
uniformly  successful,  and  on  some  occasions  truly  brilliant 
triumphs. 

Lord  Brougham,  who  speaks  from  a  personal  and  del 
intimacy,  thus  eulogizes  his  practice  of  the  art  of  con  vers 
''  Of  his  truly  inimitable  conversation,  and  the  mixture  of 
masculine  sense,  and  exquisitely  witty  turns  in  wh 
abounded — independently  of  the  interest,  and  the  solid 
which  it  derived  from  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  delivered 
smallest  number  possible  of  the  most  happy  and  most  i 
priate  words  possible — it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  con^ 
adequate  idea.  His  own  powers  of  picturesque,  and  wond 
condensed  expression,  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  pre 
portrait  of  its  various  and  striking  beauties.  Simpl 
natural,  yet  abounding  in  the  most  sadden  and  unex] 
turns  ;  full  of  point,  yet  evidently  the  inspiration  of  the  m< 
and  therefore  more  absolutely  to  the  purpose  than  if  th< 
been  the  labored  effort  of  a  day's  reflection — a  single 
often  performing  the  office  of  sentences,  nay,  a  toi 
nnfrequently  rendering  many  words  superfluous — alwa; 
phrase  most  perfectly  suitable  selected,  and  its  place 
happily  chosen — all  this  is  literally  correct,  and  no  picti 
fancy,  but  a  mere  abridgment  and  transcript  of  the 
original ;  ai     yet  it  fiaUs  very  short  of  conyeying  its  lines 
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and  fails  itill  more  to  render  iu  coloring  and  its  ahadea.  For 
there  was  a  cousUnt  gaiety  of  manner  which  had  the  mirthfol 
aspect  of  good  humor,  even  on  the  eve  or  on  the  morrow  of 
some  flash  in  which  his  witty  raillery  had  wrapped  a  subject  or 
a  person  in  ridicule,  or  of  some  torrent  in  which  his  satire  had 
descended  instantaneous  but  destrnctiFC  ;  there  was  an  archness 
of  malice  when  more  than  ordinary  execution  must  be  done,  that 
defied  the  pencil  of  the  dcscriber,  as  it  did  the  attempts  of  the 
imitator  ;  there  were  manners  the  most  perfect  in  ease,  in  graoey 
iu  flexibility;  there  was  the  Yoice  of  singular  depth  and  modula- 
tion, and  the  countenance  alike  fitted  to  express  earnest  reepeety 
unostentatious  contempt,  and  bland  complacency  ;  and  all  tiiis 
must  really  have  been  witnessed  to  be  accurately  understood." 
Many  have  judged  the  character  of  Talleyrand  from  an 
exclnsiye  cousideration  of  the  prominent  fact  of  his  employment 
by  so  many  successiye  governments  of  his  country.  Such  an 
ambition  and  success  induce  a  conviction  of  the  want  of  staUe 
principles,  and  the  possession  of  a  spirit  so  compliant  and 
changeable  as  to  be  wholly  without  moral  dignity.  This 
conviction  has  in  it  a  degree  of  truth.  He  was  not  the 
devoted  lover  of  any  system,  nor  the  enthnsiasHo  champion  of 
any  set  of  political  principles.  He  attacked  the  ancient 
monarchy  and  aided  in  its  destruction  ;  he  embraced,  enk^^ixed 
and  served  the  republic  ;  aided  in  overturning  that  and  in 
consolidating  the  empire  ;  he  then  manifested  a  love  for 
legitimacy,  which  he  had  never  loved  very  ardently  before  the 
revolution  ;  and  finally  yielded  this  late  preference  of  his*  life  to 
the  claims  of  a  new  revolution.  Such  a  course  appears  to 
evince  that  he  possessed  no  political  ideas  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  he  devoted  himself  throughout  his  long  career 
at  much  sacrifice  of  personal  interests.    His  was  a  life  of 
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expedients,  and  not  of  principles.  He  had  a  profoand 
Bopby  applicable  to  events,  but  one  which  had  very 
dealings  with  metaphysical  causes. 

Yet  much  may  be  said  in  his  behalf,  in  a  review  of  hii 
tion  to  the  government  of  his  country.     He  was  not  an  u 
pulous   politician,   in    the    common    acceptation  of   8 
character.     His  memory  is  not  stained  with  the  atroci 
the  convention.     He  was  too  averse  to  blood  and  viole 
be  a  regicide.     He  had  the  moral  courage  to  dififer  from 
leon,  when  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  tyrai 
He  preferred  to  relinquish  the  service  of  the  Bourbons  : 
than  sign  a  treaty  which  was  oppressive  and  humiliating 
country.     He  could  resign  office,  when  the  mere  lover  of 
and  power  would  have  held  on.     He  coald  consider  his 
try's  interest  as  well  as  his  own ;  at  least  he  often  made  them 
In  appreciating  the  real  character  of  this  facility  in  chi 
allegiance,  should  we  not  also  take  into  view  the  peculii 
tory  of  France  during  the  period  covered  by  these  chi 
Talleyrand  took  advantage  of  events,  but  he  had  very  li 
do  with  forming  them.    In  no  instance  was  he  the  creat< 
revolution.     ULs  mind  had  no  inclination  in  that  dir< 
Even  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  Bourbons,  wherein  1 
more  influential  and  prominent  than  in  any  other  great  ni 
movement,  his  agency  was  subordinate  to  the  power  of  ] 
ing  events.     He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  possil 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  skill  to  adapt 
to  demands,  and  to  direct  irresistible  forces  to  prac 
ends,  and  herein  lay  his  merit.     But  the  French  nation 
through  changes  to  which  every  public  man  was  obli| 
adapt  himself,  or  otherwise  to  renounce  his  nationality, 
chance,  1      life  even  was  spared  him.    When  Talley 
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taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  dhiAmTtA,  "  It 
is  the  thirtet>iith — I  pray  Heayea  it  may  be  the  last/'  the 
reproach  in  the  fact  no  more  appertained  to  him  than  to  the 
nation — indeed,  it  applied  rather  with  special  severity  to  the 
successive  governments,  which  had  neither  power,  wisdom, 
liberality,  nor  attachment  to  the  people,  adequate  to  the  task 
of  perpetuating  themselves.  Possessing  ability  and  ezperience 
in  public  affairs ;  called  by  those  who  had  liberty  of  choice  to 
the  post  of  responsibility;  sincerely  desirous  of  the  peace  and 
glory  of  France ;  what  could  Talleyrand  do  m  the  dilemma  of 
changes  so  sudden  and  comprehensive  ?  What  rule  of  honor, 
or  what  precept  of  patriotism  laid  an  interdict  upon  his  compli- 
ance, when  summoned  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  a  new  repre- 
sentative of  sovereignty  ?  Surely,  love  of  country  is  superior 
to  loyalty  to  the  chief  individual  or  family  of  that  country. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  individual,  with  his  intelligence,  his 
conscience,  his  responsibilities,  and  his  talents,  if  he  is  not  to 
form  his  opinion  of  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his  eoun- 
try,  and  to  act  upon  that  opinion  in  the  bestowal  of  his 
services  ?  Talleyrand's  career,  as  an  exponent  of  his  charac- 
ter, should  be  judged  by  principles  and  considerations  such  as 
these.  In  this  manner  his  friends  and  defenders  argue,  and 
certainly  with  considerable  plausibility.  Tet  the  main  article 
of  his  political  faith  was  self-advancement.  He  was  inspired 
by  no  heroism  of  benevolence.  In  one  act  of  his  life,  he  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  nominal  hostility  to  France — when  he  joined 
the  allied  powers  in  their  contest  with  Napoleon,  after  the 
return  from  Elba.  Tet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  this 
act  he  opposed  what  he  deemed  a  mere  military  revolt,  for  the 
nation  had  not  invited  the  emperor  back,  neither  would  they 
have  received  him  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the  army. 
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once  more  in  ecstacies  at  seeing  its  idolized  chief  at  its  1 
Talleyrund  contended  against  the  French  armj  in  behalf  of 
French  people  ;  and  bat  for  his  efforts,  the  people  would  1 
been  identified  with  the  army,  in  the  hostile  policy  of  the  a 
In  all  the  other  political  decisions  of  his  life,  he  certainly 
ceeded  in  making  the  interests  of  France  coincident  with 
aims  of  his  ambition,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  claimed 
many  of  the  men  of  his  age.    Thoogh  not  entirely  e: 
from  the  dishonor  of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  governments  i 
which  he  was  connected,  and  principally  responsible  in  s* 
cases  of  nnjost  policy,  he  still  never  continued  to  serve  an] 
the  saccessive  governments  when  they  had  become  abandi 
to  a  coarse  of  administration  systematically  hostile  to  the 
fare  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.    He  was  no  longer  c( 
with  the  revolution  when  it  plunged  into  the  anarchy 
Jacobinism ;  he  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Direct 
when  the  errors  of  its  imbecility  became  a  settled  policy  : 
had    no  agency   in    those  wild  efforts  of   Napoleon   v 
exhausted  the  patience  and  the  power  of  France  ;  he  was  f< 
no  longer  in  the  councils  of  the  Bourbons  when  he  discovi 
their  inaptitude  to  the  circumstances  of  a  restoration  ] 
such  revolutions.     He  was  ever  fortunate  in  his  retireo 
from  office,  as  well  as  in  his  acceptance  of  it.     Tet  he 
more  wise  and  far-sighted  than  merely  fortunate.     Such  h 
able  accidents  could  not  occur  with  such  regularity,  and  fo 
long  a  period,  in  the  life  of  a  public  man.     His  decisions  i 
the  result  of  his  quick  apprehension  of  the  tendency  of  e' 
and  his  entire  readiness  to  wait  till  they  assumed  a  more  fii 
able  aspect.     If  no  man  was  ever  more  dependent  on  ev( 
no  man  ever  knew  better  how  to  avul  himself  of  them  so  si 
and  pertinently. 
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Bat  whiie  the  pablic  integrity  of  Tallejrftnd  has  been  to 
much  doubted  and  questioned,  the  character  of  his  priyate 
friendBhips  has  never  been  the  subject  of  BaspicioD.  In  the 
intimate  relationships  of  life,  he  is  described  bj  all  who  knew 
him  as  eminently  constant  and  faithful,  devoted  and  generous. 
His  manners,  his  hospitality,  and  the  attractions  of  his  oonTer- 
sation,  drew  around  him  numberless  friends,  whom  his  aolid 
worth,  discovered  on  a  nearer  approach,  did  not  fail  to  retain« 
A  man  who  could  number  so  many  really  ardent  friends,  conld 
not  be  so  thoroughly  devoid  of  truth,  honor,  consistency,  and 
affection  in  private  life,  as  some  who  represent  his  character 
are  determined  to  consider  him. 

Lord  Brougham  remarks — and  he  speaks  from  the  best 
information,  and  with  admirable  justice  :  **  If  it  be  true,  which 
is,  however,  more  than  questionable — that  a  life  of  public  bosi- 
uess  hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  be  far  more  certainly  the  ten- 
dency of  a  life  much  checkered  with  various  fortune  ;  if  he  is 
almost  certain  to  lose  his  natural  sympathies  with  mankind, 
who  has,  in  his  earliest  years,  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  cmel 
and  unnatural  treatment,  commended  to  his  lips  by  the  hands 
that  should  have  cherished  him  ;  if,  above  all,  a  youth  of 
fashionable  dissipation  and  intrigue,  such  as  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
like  most  of  our  own  great  men,  undeniably  led,  has,  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  found  to  eradicate  the  softer  domestic 
feelings,  and  to  plant  every  selfish  weed  in  the  cold  soil  of  a 
neglected  bosom  ;  surely,  it  is  no  small  praise  of  his  kindly  and 
generous  nature,  that  we  are  entitled  to  record,  how  marked 
an  exception  he  formed  to  all  these  rules." 

Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  frequently  spoke  of  Talley- 
rand, and  with  great  severity.  Condemning,  in  terms  of 
exceeding  harshness,  the  points  in  his  character  which  werO| 
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indeed  yalnerable  ;  we  mast  tblDk  he  was  occasionallj  { 
judge  his  character,  as  a  whole,  with  injustice.     Their  i 
confidence  had  been  converted  into  bitter  and  open  hos 
and  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  were,  perhaps,  peculiar! 
tated  by  the  fact,  that  Talleyrand's  predictions  respectii 
policy,  had  proved  too  true  for  his  own  self-love  to  i 
Napoleon  was  not  very  cautious  or  charitable  in  his  judj 
of  others,  profound  and  perspicacious  as  he  was  in  the  i 
hension  of  character.      Nor  was  he,  by  any  means,  a 
consistent  in   his   observations.     At  one  time,  he  cas 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
Talleyrand  ;  at  another,  he  assumes  it  all  for  himself, 
when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  praises  Talleyrand's  talent 
censures  his  rapacity,  he  combines  no  inconsistent 
observes  :  "  Talleyrand  really  possessed  my  confidence 
long  time,  and  was  frequently  acquainted  with  my  proj< 
year  or  two  before  I  put  them  into  execution.     Talleyran 
man  of  great  talents,  although  wicked,  unprincipled,  a 
covetous  of  money  as  not  to  care  by  what  means  he  o1 
it.     His  rapacity  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged,  after 
in  vain  warned  him  several  times,  to  dismiss  him  froi 
employments.     Sieyes  also  possessed  my  confidence,  and  i 
man  of  great  talent,  but,  unlike  Talleyrand,  Sieyes  wi 
upright  man.     He  loves  money,  but  he  will  not  try  to  < 
it  otherwise  than  by  legitimate  means  ;  unlike  the  other, 
will  grasp  at  it  in  any  form.'' 

Though  dying  in  the  profession  of  the  Romish  faith,  ^ 
rand  evinced,  throughout  his  entire  life,  a  destitution  oi 
serious  religious  convictions.    The  religious  confession 
his  death-bed,  was  considered,  even  by  his  intimate  frien( 
cabmitted  to,  in  order  that  anj  difficaltj  as  to  his  bi 
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tion  of  hints  and  Rnprp^cRtions,  and  what  others  would  consider 
t rides,  and  from  his  j)rofoiin(l  jiidj^raent  of  the  necessary  force 
of  evident  facts.     Wliile  there  was  instinct  in  his  penetration, 
tiiere  was  also  far  more  of  culture.      So  severe  and  competent 
a  judge  as  Lord  Brougham,  thus  characterizes  his  Intellectaal 
merit  :  "  Ilis  capacity  was  most  vigorous  and  enlarged.     Few 
men  have  ever  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  natural  onder- 
standing,  or  have  given  it  a  more  diligent  culture,  with  a  view 
to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  was  to  employ  it.     His  singular 
acuteness  could  at  once  pervade  every  subject — his  clearness  of 
perception  at  a  glance  unravelled  all  complications,  and  pre- 
sented each  matter  distinct  and  unencumbered  ;   his  sound, 
plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow,  got  rid  of  all  the  husks,  and 
picTced  immediately  to  the  kernel.     A  cloud  of  words  was 
wholly  thrown  away  upon  him  ;  he  cared  nothing  for  all  the 
declamation  in  the  world — ingenious  topics,  fine  comparisons, 
cases  in  point,  epigrammatic  sentences,  all  passed  innocnoos 
over  his  head.     So  the  storms  of  passion  blew  unheeded  past 
one  whose  temper  nothing  could  ruffle,  and  whose  path  toward 
his  object  nothing  could  obstruct.    It  was  a  lesson  and  a  study 
as  well  as  a  marvel,  to  see  him  disconcert,  with  a  look  of  his 
keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of  his  chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk 
and  far-fetched  and  fine-spun  argument,  without  condescending 
to  utter,  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice,  so  much 
as  a  word  or  an  interjection,  far  less  to  overthrow  the  flimsy 
structure  with  an  irresistible  remark,  or  consume  it  with  a 
withering  sarcasm.     Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw  him 
in  conversation,  at  once  learned  both  how  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was  to  indulge  before  him  in  loose  prosing,  or  in  false  reason- 
ing, or  in   frothy  declamation  ;    and   how  fatal  an  error  he 
would  commit,  who  should  take  the  veteran  statesman's  good- 
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natured  smile  for  an  innocent  insensibility  to  the  ladicrc 
bis  apparently  passive  want  of  all  effort  for  permauen 
lence  of  mind.     There  are  many  living  examples  of  pers( 
meanly  gifted,  who,  in  the  calm  of  his  placid  society,  haT 
wrefiked  apon  such  shoals  as  these." 
^^All   candid    historians    acknowledge    the  sagacity 
displayed  by  Talleyrand  in  politics  and  diplomacy.    The 
field  covered  by  these  subjects  was  his  constant  stady. 
field  his  reputation  and  his  claim  to  a  place  in  histoi 
won,  and  won  by  vast  exertions  and  in  conflict  with 
and  earnest  competitors.     His  chief  merit  is  made  by  8 
consist  in  the  skillful  and  unscrupulous  practice  of  dissimi 
from  which  no  moral  considerations  restrained.     Admitt 
that  is  charged,  it  may  be  asked  very  pertinently,  wl 
diplomacy  in  his  day  and  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  1 
art  of  dissimulation,  and  was  he,  who  outwitted  otl 
frequently,  ever  thoroughly  outwitted  himself?    Yet  it 
be  judging  Talleyrand  very  superficially  to  imaguie  t 
was    never    frank,   open,   communicative   and    candid, 
excellence  of  his  sagacity  was  that  he  knew  when  to  s 
these  traits,  that  he  was  not  so  weak  as  to  act  up 
shallow  principle  that  an  advantage  can  never  be  gained 
by  deception.    This  much  must  be  credited  to  his  good 
though  it  may  add  no  great  merit  to  his  morality. 

Napoleon  said   of   Talleyrand — ''  His  circomspectio 
extreme.     He  treated  his  friends  as  if  they  might,  in 
become  his  enemies,  and  he  behaved  to  his  enemies  as 
might,  some  time  or  other,  become  his  friends.    Mac 
Raucourt,  a  celebrated  actress,  described  him  with  great 
'  If  you  a      him  a  question,'  said  she,  '  he  is  an  iron 
whence  yon  *     not  extract  a  syllable ;  bat  if  yoa  ( 
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nothing,  yon  will  soon  be  nnable  to  stop  bis  month,  be  will 
become  a  regular  gossip.'  This  was  a  foible  which,  at  the 
outset,  destroyed  my  coiifideiict^  in  Talleyrand.  I  had  intrasted 
him  with  a  very  important  affair,  and,  a  few  hours  after, 
Josephine  related  it  to  me  word  for  word.  I  instantly  seqt  for 
the  minister  to  inform  him  that  I  had  just  learned  from  tites. 
empress  a  circumstance  which  I  had  told  in  confidence  to 
himself  alone.  The  story  had  already  passed  through  four  or 
five  intermediate  channels.  The  countenance  of  Talleyrand  is 
so  immoYablc  that  nothing  can  ever  be  read  in  it.  Lannes  and 
Murat  used  jocularly  to  say  of  him,  that  if,  while  he  was 
speaking  to  you,  some  one  should  come  behind  and  give  bim  a 
kick,  his  countenance  would  betray  nothing." 

Talleyrand  was  never  a  popular  orator.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  be  one.  llis  voice  was  not  adapted  to  a  public  assembly. 
He  made  several  creditable  speeches  in  the  National  Asseoably, 
but  they  were  rather  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason,  than 
appeals  adapted  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  and  the  impulses  of 
men.  He  was  overshadowed  by  Mirabeau,  and  many  other 
orators  of  the  Revolution  were  his  superiors  in  the  tribune. 
He  spoke  like  a  sage  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  the  vigor 
of  youth  had  left  him,  and  he  was  too  wise  to  undertake  that 
in  his  old  age  which  he  had  failed  to  achieve  in  the  fullness  of 
manhood's  strength.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  inability 
to  maintain  the  measures  of  his  administration  in  the  presence 
of  a  representative  assembly,  where  ministers  under  the  new 
charter  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  advice  to  the 
sovereign,  that  made  him  so  ready  to  resign  office  after  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.  He  had  not  the  courage, 
the  skill  in  public  debate,  the  fire  of  eloquence,  the  infinite 
resources  acquired  only  in  a  long  career  of  professional  servicei 
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to  be  an  able  parliamentarj  minister.     Had  he  perseve 
holding  office,  and  had  he  entered  the  arena  of  the  C 
without  the  anreserved  confidence  of  the  king,  and  ans 
by  colleagaes  of  the  first  parliamentary  talent,  his  fai 
conduct  the  government  would  have  been  unavoidable 
wisely  retired,  and  with  abundant  justification.     He  had 
queace  suited  to  affect  such  minds  as  he  met  in  council  and 
conferences  of  diplomatists;  and  with  such  audiences  it  wi 
uniformly  successful,  and  on  some  occasions  truly  bril      1 
triumphs. 

Lord  Brougham,  who  speaks  from  a  personal  and  deli 
intimacy,  thus  eulogizes  his  practice  of  the  art  of  conve; 
*'  Of  his  truly  inimitable  conversation,  and  the  mixture  of 
masculine    sense,   and    exquisitely  witty  turns  in  wfa 
abounded — independently  of  the  interest,  and  the  solid 
which  it  derived  from  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  delivered 
smallest  number  possible  of  the  most  happy  and 
priate  words  possible — it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  con' 
adequate  idea.    His  own  powers  of  picturesque,  and  wondt 
condensed  expression,  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  pi 
portrait  of  its  various  and  striking  beauties.     Simp 
natural,  yet  abounding  in  the  most  sudden  and  unez 
turns  ;  full  of  point,  yet  evidently  the  inspiration  of  the 
and  therefore  more  absolutely  to  the  purpose  than  if  the 
been  the  labored  effort  of  a  day's  reflection — a  single 
often  performing  the  office  of  sentences,   nay,  a  toi 
unfirequently  rendering  many  words  snperflaoos — alwa; 
phrase  most  perfectly  suitable  selected,  and  its  place 
happily  chosen — all  this  is  literally  correct,  and  no  picti 
fancy,  but  a  mere  abridgment  and  transcript  of  the  j      \ 
origiDal ;  and  yet  it         rery  short  of  conveying  Ita  1 
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and  fails  still  more  to  render  its  coloring  and  its  shades.  For 
there  was  a  coiistant  gaiety  of  manner  which  had  the  mirthfol 
aspect  of  good  humor,  even  on  the  eve  or  on  the  morrow  of 
some  flash  in  which  his  witty  raillery  had  wrapped  a  subject  or 
a  person  in  ridicule,  or  of  some  torrent  in  which  his  satire  had 
descended  instantaneous  but  destrnctiFO  ;  there  was  an  archness 
of  malice  when  more  than  ordinary  execution  must  be  done,  that 
defied  the  pencil  of  the  describer,  as  it  did  the  attempts  of  the 
imitator  ;  there  were  manners  the  most  perfect  in  ease,  in  grace, 
in  flexibility;  there  was  the  voice  of  singular  depth  and  modula- 
tion, and  the  countenance  alike  fitted  to  express  earnest  respect, 
unostentatious  contempt,  and  bland  complacency  ;  and  all  this 
must  really  have  been  witnessed  to  be  accurately  understood." 
Many  have  judged  the  character  of  Talleyrand  from  an 
exclusive  cousideration  of  the  prominent  fact  of  his  employment 
by  so  many  successive  governments  of  his  country.  Such  an 
ambition  and  success  induce  a  conviction  of  the  want  ci  stable 
principles,  and  the  possession  of  a  spirit  so  compliant  and 
changeable  as  to  be  wholly  without  moral  dignity.  This 
conviction  has  in  it  a  degree  of  truth.  He  was  not  the 
devoted  lover  of  any  system,  nor  the  enthusiastic  charapi^i  of 
any  set  of  political  principles.  He  attacked  the  ancient 
monarchy  and  aided  in  its  destruction  ;  he  embraced,  eulogixed 
and  served  the  republic  ;  aided  in  overturning  that  and  in 
consolidating  the  empire  ;  he  then  manifested  a  love  for 
legitimacy,  which  be  had  never  loved  very  ardently  before  the 
revolution  ;  and  finally  yielded  this  late  preference  of  his  life  to 
the  claims  of  a  new  revolution.  Such  a  course  appears  to 
evince  that  he  possessed  no  political  ideas  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  he  devoted  himself  throughout  his  long  career 
at  much  sacrifice  of  personal  interests.    His  was  a  life  of 
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expedients,  and  not  of  principles.  He  had  a  profound 
Kophy  applicable  to  events,  but  one  which  had  very 
dealings  with  metaphysical  causes. 

Yet  much  may  be  said  in  his  behalf,  in  a  review  of  hif 
tion  to  the  government  of  his  country.  He  was  not  an  u 
pulous  politician,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  i 
character.  His  memory  is  not  stained  with  the  atrocit 
the  convention.  He  was  too  averse  to  blood  and  violei 
be  a  regicide.  He  had  the  moral  courage  to  dififer  from  ] 
Icon,  when  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  tyrai 
He  preferred  to  relinquish  the  service  of  the  Bourbons 
than  sign  a  treaty  which  was  oppressive  and  humiliating 
country.  He  could  resign  office,  when  the  mere  lover  of 
and  power  would  have  held  on.  He  could  consider  his 
try's  interest  as  well  as  his  own ;  at  least  he  often  made  then 
In  appreciating  the  real  character  of  this  facility  in  cha 
allegiance,  should  we  not  also  take  into  view  the  pecnlii 
tory  of  France  during  the  period  covered  by  these  cha 
Talleyrand  took  advantage  of  events,  but  he  had  very  li 
do  with  forming  them.  In  no  instance  was  he  the  creato 
revolution.  His  mind  had  no  inclination  in  that  dir< 
Even  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  Bourbons,  wherein  li 
more  influential  and  prominent  than  in  any  other  great  m 
movement,  his  agency  was  subordinate  to  the  power  of  p 
ing  events.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  possil 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  skill  to  adapt 
to  demands,  and  to  direct  irresistible  forces  to  prac 
ends,  and  herein  lay  his  merit.  But  the  French  nation  ] 
through  changes  to  which  every  public  man  was  oblij 
adapt  himself,  or  otherwise  to  renoaoce  his  nationality, 
chance,  his  life  even  was  spared  him.    When  Taliejn 
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taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Lonii  Philippe,  ohLe.T<ed,  "  It 
\a  the  thirtcotith — I  pray  Ueaven  it  may  be  the  last,"  the 
reproach  in  the  fact  no  more  appertained  to  him  than  to  the 
nation — indeed,  it  applied  rather  with  special  sererity  to  the 
successive  governments,  which  had  neither  power,  wisdomy 
liberality,  cor  attachment  to  the  people,  adequate  to  the  task 
of  peq)etuating  themselves.  Possessing  ability  and  experience 
in  public  affairs ;  called  by  those  who  had  liberty  of  choice  to 
the  post  of  responsibility;  sincerely  desirous  of  the  peace  and 
glory  of  France ;  what  could  Talleyrand  do  in  the  dilemma  of 
changes  so  sudden  and  comprehensive  J  What  rule  of  honor, 
or  what  precept  of  patriotism  laid  an  interdict  upon  his  compli- 
ance, when  summoned  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  a  new  repre- 
sentative of  sovereignty  J  Surely,  love  of  country  is  snperior 
to  loyalty  to  the  chief  individual  or  family  of  that  country. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  individual,  with  his  intelligence,  his 
conscience,  his  responsibilities,  and  his  talents,  if  he  is  not  to 
form  his  opinion  of  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  act  upon  that  opinion  in  the  bestowal  of  his 
services  ?  Talleyrand's  career,  as  an  exponent  of  his  charac- 
ter, should  be  judged  by  principles  and  considerations  such  as 
these.  In  this  manner  his  friends  and  defenders  argue,  and 
certainly  with  considerable  plausibility.  Yet  the  main  article 
of  his  political  faith  was  self-advancement.  He  was  inspired 
by  no  heroism  of  benevolence.  In  one  act  of  his  life,  he  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  nominal  hostility  to  France — when  h^  joined 
the  allied  powers  in  their  contest  with  Napoleon,  after  the 
return  from  Elba.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  this 
act  be  opposed  what  he  deemed  a  mere  military  revolt,  for  the 
nation  had  not  invited  the  emperor  back,  neither  would  they 
have  received  him  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the  army, 
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once  more  in  ecstacies  at  seeing  its  idolized  chief  at  its  h< 
Talleyrand  contended  against  the  French  armj  in  behalf  of 
French  people  ;  and  but  for  his  efforts,  the  people  would  1 
been  identified  with  the  army,  in  the  hostile  policy  of  the  al 
In  all  the  other  political  decisions  of  his  life,  he  certainly  i 
ceeded  in  making  the  interests  of  France  coincident  with 
aims  of  his  ambition,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  claimed 
many  of  the  men  of  his  age.  Though  not  entirely  exei 
from  the  dishonor  of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  governments  i 
which  he  was  connected,  and  principally  responsible  in  b< 
cases  of  unjust  policy,  he  still  never  continued  to  serve  any 
the  successive  governments  when  they  had  become  abando 
to  a  course  of  administration  systematically  hostile  to  the  i 
fare  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  He  was  no  longer  conne* 
with  the  revolution  when  it  plunged  into  the  anarchy 
Jacobinism;  he  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Direct< 
when  the  errors  of  its  imbecility  became  a  settled  policy  ; 
had  no  agency  in  those  wild  efforts  of  Napoleon  wl 
exhausted  the  patience  and  the  power  of  France  ;  he  was  fo 
no  longer  in  the  councils  of  the  Bourbons  when  he  discov( 
their  inaptitude  to  the  circumstances  of  a  restoration  a 
such  revolutions.  He  was  ever  fortunate  in  his  retiren 
from  of&ce,  as  well  as  in  his  acceptance  of  it.  Yet  he 
more  wise  and  far-sighted  than  merely  fortunate.  Such  fa 
able  accidents  could  not  occur  with  such  regularity,  and  fo 
long  a  period,  in  the  life  of  a  public  man.  His  decisions  ip 
the  result  of  his  quick  apprehension  of  the  tendency  of  ev< 
and  his  entire  readiness  to  wait  till  they  assumed  a  more  fa 
able  aspect.  If  no  man  was  ever  more  dependent  on  ev< 
no  man  ever  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself  of  them  so  sa 
and  pertinently. 
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Bat  while  the  public  integrity  of  Talleyrand  has  been  ao 
much  doubted  and  questioned,  the  character  of  his  priyate 
friendships  has  never  been  the  subject  of  suspicion.  In  the 
intimate  relationships  of  life,  he  is  described  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  eminently  constant  and  faithful,  devoted  and  generous. 
Uis  manners,  his  hospitality,  and  the  attractions  of  his  conrer- 
sation,  drew  around  him  numberless  friends,  whom  his  solid 
worth,  discoYcrcd  on  a  nearer  approach,  did  not  fail  to  retain. 
A  man  who  could  number  so  many  really  ardent  friends,  could 
not  ))e  so  thoroughly  devoid  of  truth,  honor,  consistency,  and 
affection  in  private  life,  as  some  who  represent  his  character 
are  determined  to  consider  him. 

Lord  Brougham  remarks — and  he  speaks  from  the  best 
information,  and  with  admirable  justice  :  "  If  it  be  true,  which 
is,  however,  more  than  questionable — that  a  life  of  public  busi- 
ness hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  be  far  more  certainly  the  ten- 
dency of  a  life  much  checkered  with  various  fortune  ;  if  he  IB 
almost  certain  to  lose  his  natural  sympathies  with  mankind, 
who  has,  in  his  earliest  years,  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  cruel 
and  unnatural  treatment,  commended  to  his  lips  by  the  hands 
that  should  have  cherished  him  ;  if,  above  all,  a  youth  of 
fashionable  dissipation  and  intrigue,  such  as  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
like  most  of  our  own  great  men,  undeniably  led,  has,  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  found  to  eradicate  the  softer  domestic 
feelings,  and  to  plant  every  selfish  weed  in  the  cold  soil  of  a 
neglected  bosom  ;  surely,  it  is  no  small  praise  of  his  kindly  and 
generous  nature,  that  we  are  entitled  to  record,  how  marked 
an  exception  he  formed  to  all  these  rules." 

Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  frequently  spoke  of  Talley- 
rand, and  with  great  severity.  Condemning,  in  terms  of 
exceeding  harshness,  the  points  in  his  character  which  were^ 
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indeed  yalnerable  ;  we  mast  think  he  was  occasionally  a 
judge  his  character,  as  a  whole,  with  injustice.     Their  f 
confidence  had  been  converted  into  bitter  and  open  host 
and  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  were,  perhaps,  pecaliarl} 
tated  by  the  fact,  that  Talleyrand's  predictions  respect! 
policy,  had  proved  too  true  for  his  own  self-love  to  r 
Napoleon  was  not  very  cautious  or  charitable  in  his  jnd| 
of  others,  profound  and  perspicacious  as  he  was  in  the  a 
hension  of  character.      Nor  was  he,  by  any  means,  al 
consistent  in   his   observations.     At  one  time,  he  caste 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
Talleyrand  ;  at  another,  he  assumes  it  all  for  himself, 
when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  praises  Talleyrand's  talents 
censures  his  rapacity,  he  combines  no  inconsistent  facts, 
observes  :  ''  Talleyrand  really  possessed  my  confidence  1 
long  time,  and  was  frequently  acquainted  with  my  proje 
year  or  two  before  I  put  them  into  execution.     Talleyrand 
man  of  great  talents,  although  wicked,  unprincipled,  an 
covetous  of  money  as  not  to  care  by  what  means  he  ob 
it.     His  rapacity  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged,  after  hi 
in  vain  warned  him  several  times,  to  dismiss  him  froa 
employments.     Si^yes  also  possessed  my  confidence,  and  w 
man  of  great  talent,  but,  unlike  Talleyrand,  Si^yes  wi 
upright  man.     He  loves  money,  but  he  will  not  try  to  o1 
it  otherwise  than  by  legitimate  means  ;  unlike  the  oti 
will  grasp  at  it  in  any  form." 

Though  dying  in  the  profession  of  the  Romish  faith,  Ti 
rand  evinced,  throughout  1  entire  life,  a  destitution  of 
serious  religious  convictio  The  religious  confession  mac 
his  death-bed,  was  coi  ered,  evea  by  his  intimate  frienc 
eubmitted  to,  in  oi        that  any  difficulty  as  to  his  ba 
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whicli  mi^ht  1>c  em))arrassinf;  to  his  relatives,  shonld  be  ftToided. 
Kiirly  (li^irii'^t  with  the  priest  hood  appears  to  ha?e  ripeaed  into 
coiifiniK'il  uuUfliff.  A  life  of  im morality,  when  his  passiong 
wtTc  anlfMit,  and  of  luxurious  case  when  they  were  satiated, 
was  not  favDfable  to  tlie  decrease  of  a  skepticism  originally 
fostered  iu  the  school  of  Voltaire.  We  donbt  whether  he 
]KX<.sessed  much  of  that  res]>onsive  sensibility  to  the  angnst  and 
solemn  sujr.Lrestions  of  the  religion  of  nature,  which,  at  times, 
moved  the  nii<;hty  soul  of  Napoleon.  Without  faith  in  a  tra- 
diti«»nary  Christianity,  he  was  almost  inevitably  devoid  of  all 
it  has  of  a  spiritual  and  practical  Christianity.  His  moral  life 
felt  this  lack  of  profound  religions  persuasion.  In  the  garb  of 
n  chief  minister  of  a  religion,  which  pretended  to  draw  its 
inspirations  from  the  holy  teachings  and  life  of  the  Son  of  God, 
he  is  represented  to  have  perpetrated  deeds  of  impurity,  per- 
fidy, and  covetousness,  unsurpassed  by  any  who  wore  the 
badge  of  courtier.  When  divested  of  his  priestly  character — 
which  act  of  renunciation  may  well  be  commended — he  did  not 
abate  his  pursuit  of  immoral  pleasures.  With  moral  ideas 
more  correct  than  his  religious  ones — the  result,  doubtless,  of 
policy  and  natural  conscience,  as  often  is  the  case — he  never- 
tlieless  gave  way  iu  his  habits  to  the  temptations  of  a  capital 
tlie  most  corrupt  known  to  modern  history.  In  no  sense  can 
lie  be  called  a  good  man,  after  subtracting  the  natural  amia- 
})ility  and  tenderness  of  his  disposition  from  the  estimate  of  his 
cliaracter.  Impassive  iu  countenance  and  polished  in  manner, 
tlie  dignity  of  his  demeanor  possessed  not  that  additional 
cliann  of  moral  grandeur,  which  can  be  imparted  only  by  the 
consciousness  of  sterling  and  incorruptible  virtue. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  mind  up  to  an  ardent  admiration 
for  Talleyrand.     The  reserve  of  his  nature  seems  to  commnni- 
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cate  itself  to  oar  hearts  as  we  contemplate  him.     There 
gathering  of  a  multitade  of  emotions,  straggling  for  expr 
at  the  view  of  any  of  the  scenes  of  his  career,  or  of  the 
bined  achievements  which  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of 
trions  men.     It  is  not  thas  that  we  look  at  Washingto 
even  at  Napoleon.     We  are  saspicioas  of  Talleyrand, 
when  he  is  doing  his  best  works.     We  saspect  policy, 
though  he  eloqacntly  asserts  principle.     We  cannot  b 
that  we  see  all — there  must  be  something  hidden.     We  ai 
the  alert,  lest  we  be  tricked.     His  fairness  we  dread  as  v 
the  known  deceit  of  others.     We  feel  too  mach  restraint, 
effective  from  its  very  vagaeness,  to  praise  him  in  the  am 
fied  terms  which  are  natural  when  applied  to  some  men. 
study  him  as  we  would  a  statue,  rather  than  as  we  do  a 
He  has  an  artificial  cast  to  his  whole  character.    The 
chasings  of  nature  are  overlaid  with  a  too  specioas  gildi 
culture.     Ue  disappoints  and  suppresses  the  rery  admin 
he  excites. 

He  was  a  useful,  talented,  highly  cultivated  man  ;  yet  i 
truly  great  man.     He  lacked  originality,  courage,  entfa 
He  was  amiable,  charitable,  witty,  sociable,  hospitable ; 
not  a  truly  good  man.     He  was  selfish,  and  thoroughly  ( 
tute  of  any  exalted  love  of  virtue.     He  was  an  epicn 
his  tastes  and  philosophy.     Yet  he  was  princely  in  his  < 
tion  of  pleasures,  knowing  well  how  to  augment  his  own  de 
by  the  gratification  of  others.     Loving  peace  as  a  part  oi 
policy  of  his  ambition,  he  dedicated  his  longest  continued 
most  able  services  to  an  empire  which  subsisted  on  conqi 
Commencing  life  a  revolutionist,  he  closed  it,  as  well  he 
close  such  a  life,  the  most  rigid  of  conservatiTes.    Yei 
dream  of  legitimate  monarchy  has  been  dispelled  by  ao 
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rf  volution,  and  his  favorite  work  of  "  restoration  ^  is  bnried 
deep  under  the  throne  of  another  Bonaparte.  While  thus  the 
labors  of  his  life  appear  so  evanescent,  and  the  permanent 
re-construction  of  Europe  is  a  problem  for  fntnre  statea- 
mcn,  or  rather  for  Divine  Providence,  to  solve,  there  is  still 
no  change  of  states,  no  fallacy  of  history  which  can  deprive 
Talleyrand  of  the  well-earned  title  of  the  Pbinci  or  Dzpliv 
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taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Lonis  Philippe,  chij^rtA,  "  It 
Ib  the  thirtceuth — I  pray  Heaven  it  may  be  the  last,**  the 
reproach  in  the  fact  uo  more  appertained  to  him  than  to  the 
nation — indeed,  it  applied  rather  with  special  sererity  to  the 
successive  governments,  which  had  neither  power,  wisdom^ 
liberality,  nor  attachment  to  the  people,  adequate  to  the  task 
of  perpetuating  themselves.  Possessing  ability  and  experience 
in  public  affairs ;  called  by  those  who  had  liberty  of  choice  to 
the  post  of  responsibility ;  sincerely  desirous  of  the  peace  and 
glory  of  France ;  what  could  Talleyrand  do  in  the  dilemma  of 
changes  so  sudden  and  comprehensive  J  What  rule  of  honor, 
or  what  precept  of  patriotism  laid  an  interdict  upon  his  compli- 
ance, when  summoned  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  a  new  repre- 
sentative of  sovereignty  ?  Surely,  love  of  country  is  superior 
to  loyalty  to  the  chief  individual  or  family  of  that  country. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  individual,  with  his  intelligence,  his 
conscience,  his  responsibilities,  and  bis  talents,  if  he  is  not  to 
form  his  opinion  of  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his  eonn* 
try,  and  to  act  upon  that  opinion  in  the  bestowal  of  his 
services  ?  Talleyrand's  career,  as  an  exponent  of  his  charac- 
ter, should  be  judged  by  principles  and  considerations  such  as 
these.  In  this  manner  his  friends  and  defenders  argue,  and 
certainly  with  considerable  plausibility.  Yet  the  main  article 
of  bis  political  faith  was  self-advancement.  He  was  inspired 
by  no  heroism  of  benevolence.  In  one  act  of  his  life,  he  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  nominal  hostility  to  France — when  h^  joined 
the  allied  powers  in  their  contest  with  Napoleon,  after  the 
retarn  from  Elba.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  this 
act  be  opposed  what  be  deemed  a  mere  military  revolt,  for  the 
nation  had  not  invited  the  emperor  back,  neither  would  they 
received  him  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the  army, 
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once  more  in  ecstacies  at  seeing  its  idolized  chief  at  it 
Talleyrand  contended  against  the  French. armj  in  behalf 
French  people  ;  and  but  for  his  efforts,  the  people  wool 
been  identified  with  the  army,  in  the  hostile  policy  of  the 
In  all  the  other  political  decisions  of  his  life,  he  certain 
ceeded  in  making  the  interests  of  France  coincident  w 
aims  of  his  ambition,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  cla 
many  of  the  men  of  his  age.    Thongh  not  entirely  < 
from  the  dishonor  of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  governmen 
which  he  was  connected,  and  principally  responsible  ii 
cases  of  unjust  policy,  he  still  never  continued  to  serve  : 
the  successive  governments  when  they  had  become  al 
to  a  course  of  administration  systematically  hostile  to  tl 
fare  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.    He  was  no  longer  c< 
with  the  revolution  when  it  plunged  into  the  anan 
Jacobinism;  he  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Din 
when  the  errors  of  its  imbecility  became  a  settled  poli( 
had    no  agency  in    those  wild  efforts  of   Napoleon 
exhausted  the  patience  and  the  power  of  France  ;  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  councils  of  the  Bourbons  when  he  < 
their  inaptitude  to  the  circumstances  of  a  restoratioi 
such  revolutions.     He  was  ever  fortunate  in  his  n 
from  office,  as  well  as  in  his  acceptance  of  it.     Yet 
more  wise  and  far-sighted  than  merely  fortunate.     Such 
able  accidents  could  not  occur  with  such  regularity,  and 
long  a  period,  in  the  life  of  a  public  man.    His  d* 
the  result  of  his  quick  apprehension  of  the  tendency  of  < 
and  his  entire  readiness  to  wait  till  they  assumed  a  more 
able  aspect.     If  no  man  was  ever  more  dependent  on 
no  man  ever  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself  of  them  sc 
and  pertiuently. 
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Bat  while  the  pnblic  integrity  of  TallejraDd  has  been  id 
much  doubted  and  questioned,  the  character  of  his  prirate 
friendships  has  never  been  the  subject  of  saspicion.  In  the 
intimate  relationships  of  life,  he  is  described  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  eminently  constant  and  faithful,  devoted  and  generous. 
His  manners,  his  hospitality,  and  the  attractions  of  his  conyer^ 
sation,  drew  around  him  numberless  friends,  whom  his  solid 
worth,  discovered  on  a  nearer  approach,  did  not  fail  to  retain. 
A  man  who  could  number  so  many  really  ardent  friends,  could 
not  be  so  thoroughly  devoid  of  truth,  honor,  consistency,  and 
affection  in  private  life,  as  some  who  represent  his  character 
are  determined  to  consider  him. 

Lord  Brougham  remarks — and  he  speaks  from  the  best 
iuformatioD,  and  with  admirable  justice  :  ''  If  it  be  true,  which 
is,  however,  more  than  questionable — that  a  life  of  public  busi- 
ness hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  be  far  more  certainly  the  ten- 
dency of  a  life  much  checkered  with  various  fortune  ;  if  he  is 
almost  certain  to  lose  his  natural  sympathies  with  mankind, 
who  has,  in  his  earliest  years,  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  cruel 
and  unnatural  treatment,  commended  to  his  lips  by  the  hands 
that  should  have  cherished  him  ;  if,  above  all,  a  youth  of 
fashionable  dissipation  and  intrigue,  such  as  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
like  most  of  our  own  great  men,  undeniably  led,  has,  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  found  to  eradicate  the  softer  domestic 
feelings,  and  to  plant  every  selfish  weed  in  the  cold  soil  of  a 
neglected  bosom  ;  surely,  it  is  no  small  praise  of  his  kindly  and 
generous  nature,  that  we  are  entitled  to  record,  how  marked 
an  exception  he  formed  to  all  these  rules/' 

Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  frequently  spoke  of  Talley- 
rand, and  with  great  severity.  Condemning,  in  terms  of 
exceeding  harshness,  the  points  in  his  character  which  were, 
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indeed  valnerable ;  we  mast  think  be  was  occasional 
jadge  his  character,  as  a  whole,  with  injustice.     Thei 
confidence  had  been  converted  into  bitter  and  open 
and  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  were,  perhaps,  pecul 
tated  by  the  fact,  that  Talleyrand's  predictions  n      m 
policy,  had  proved  too  true  for  his  own  self-love  t 
Napoleon  was  not  very  cautious  or  charitable  in  his  j 
of  others,  profound  and  perspicacious  as  he  was  in  tl 
hension  of  character.      Nor  was  he,  by  any  means, 
consistent  in   his   observations.    At  one  time,  he  i 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d^Engh 
Talleyrand  ;  at  another,  he  assumes  it  all  for  himsel 
when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  praises  Talleyrand's  ta 
censures  his  rapacity,  he  combines  no  inconsistent  fa< 
observes  :  "  Talleyrand  really  possessed  my  confident 
long  time,  and  was  frequently  acquainted  with  my  p 
year  or  two  before  I  put  them  into  execution.     Talley 
man  of  great  talents,  although  wicked,  unprincipled, 
covetous  of  money  as  not  to  care  by  what  mea 
it.     His  rapacity  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged,  afte 
in  vain  warned  him  several  times,  to  dismiss  him 
employments.     Sieyes  also  possessed  my  confidence,  ai 
man  of  great  talent,  but,  unlike  Talleyrand,  Sieyes 
upright  man.     He  loves  money,  but  he  will  not  try  t 
it  otherwise  than  by  legitimate  means  ;  nnlike  the  otl 
will  grasp  at  it  in  any  form." 

Though  dying  in  the  profession  of  the  Romish  faith 
rand  evinced,  throoghont  his  entire  life,  a  destitntioc 
serious  religious  convictions.    The  religions  confession 
his  death-bed,  was  considered,  even  by  his  intimate  f 
cnbmitted  to  in  order  that  any  difficulty  as  to  1 
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which  might  be  embarrassing  to  his  relatires,  should  be  aroided. 
Early  disgust  with  the  priesthood  appears  to  hare  ripened  into 
confirmed  unbelief.  A  life  of  immorality,  when  his  passions 
were  ardent,  and  of  luxurious  ease  when  they  were  satiated, 
was  not  favorable  to  the  decrease  of  a  skepticism  originally 
fostered  in  the  school  of  Yoltaire.  We  doubt  whether  he 
possessed  much  of  that  responsive  sensibility  to  the  august  and 
solemn  suggestions  of  the  religion  of  nature,  which,  at  timeSi 
moved  the  mighty  soul  of  Napoleon.  Without  faith  in  a  trar 
ditionary  Christianity,  he  was  almost  inevitably  devoid  of  all 
ideas  of  a  spiritual  and  practical  Christianity.  His  moral  life 
felt  this  lack  of  profound  religious  persuasion.  In  the  garb  of 
a  chief  minister  of  a  religion,  which  pretended  to  draw  its 
inspirations  from  the  holy  teachings  and  life  of  the  Son  of  God, 
he  is  represented  to  have  perpetrated  deeds  of  impurity,  per- 
fidy, and  covetousness,  unsurpassed  by  any  who  wore  the 
badge  of  courtier.  When  divested  of  his  priestly  character— « 
which  act  of  renunciation  may  well  be  commended — he  did  not 
abate  his  pursuit  of  immoral  pleasures.  With  moral  ideas 
more  correct  than  his  religious  ones — the  result,  doubtless,  of 
policy  and  natural  conscience,  as  often  is  the  case — he  never- 
theless gave  way  in  his  habits  to  the  temptations  of  a  capital 
the  most  corrupt  known  to  modern  history.  In  no  sense  can 
he  be  called  a  good  man^  after  subtracting  the  natural  amia- 
bility and  tenderness  of  his  disposition  from  the  estimate  of  his 
character.  Impassive  in  countenance  and  polished  in  manner, 
the  dignity  of  his  demeanor  possessed  not  that  additional 
cliarm  of  moral  grandeur,  which  can  be  imparted  only  by  the 
cousciousDcss  of  sterling  and  incorruptible  virtue. 

It  is  imi)ossible  to  give  the  mind  up  to  an  ardent  admiration 
for  Talleyrand.    The  reserve  of  his  nature  seems  to  communi- 
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cate  itself  to  oar  hearts  as  we  contemplate  bim.     There 

gathering  of  a  multitude  of  emotions,  struggling  for  exprei 

at  the  view  of  any  of  the  scenes  of  his  career,  or  of  the 

bined  achieyements  which  haye  placed  him  in  the  rank  of 

trioufi  men.     It  is  not  thns  that  we  look  at  Washingti 

even  at  Napoleon.     We  are  suspicious  of  Tallejrand, 

when  he  is  doing  his  best  works.     We  suspect  policy, 

though  he  eloquently  asserts  principle.     We  cannot  I 

that  we  see  all — there  must  be  something  hidden.    We  i 

the  alert,  lest  we  be  tricked.    His  fairness  we  dread  as  i 

the  known  deceit  of  others.     We  feel  too  much  restraint, 

eflfectiye  from  its  very  vagueness,  to  praise  him  in  the  un 

fied  terms  which  are  natural  when  applied  to  some  men. 

study  him  as  we  would  a  statue,  rather  than  as  we  do  a 

\:       He  has  an  artificial  cast  to  his  whole  character.    The 

chasings  of  nature  are  overlaid  with  a  too  specloos  gildi 

culture.     Ue  disappoints  and  suppresses  the  very  admi 

he  excites. 

He  was  a  useful,  talented,  highly  cultivated  man  ;  yet 
truly  great  man.     He  lacked  originality,  courage,  enthi 
He  was  amiable,  charitable,  witty,  sociable,  hospitable 
not  a  truly  good  man.     He  was  selfish,  and  thoroughly 
tute  of  any  exalted  love  of  virtue.    He  was  an  epicure) 
his  tastes  and  philosophy.    Yet  he  was  princely  in  his  < 
tion  of  pleasures,  knowing  well  how  to  augment  his  own  di 
by  the  gratification  of  others.     Loving  peace  as  a  part  o 
policy  of  his  ambition,  he  dedicated  his  longest  continued 
most  able  services  to  an  empire  which  subsisted  on  conqi 
Commencing  life  a  revolutionist,  he  closed  it,  as  well  he 
close  such  a  life,  the  most  rigid  of  conserTatiTCS.    Y* 
dream  of  legitimate  monarchy  has  been  dispelled  by  an 
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revoIutioD,  and  his  faTorite  work  of  "  restoration  '^  is  bnrled 
deep  under  the  throne  of  another  Bonaparte.  While  thus  the 
labors  of  his  life  appear  so  eyanesccut,  and  the  permanent 
re-constmction  of  Europe  is  a  problem  for  future  states- 
men, or  rather  for  Divine  Providence,  to  solve,  there  is  still 
no  change  of  states,  no  fallacy  of  history  which  can  deprite 
Talleyrand  of  the  well-earned  title  of  the  Pbingi  or  Diplo- 
matists. 


THE     END. 
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